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A THEIST’S IMPRESSIONS OF JUDAISM. 


I. A LeaisLaATivE Councit oF RELIGION. 


THERE is triteness—and such secure truth as commonly 
accompanies triteness—in the statement that the world 
owes Art to the Greeks, Law to the Romans, and Religion 
to the Hebrews. Inasmuch as Religion is the heart of life 
and closely concerned with Politics, Social Economics, and 
the nobler inspirations of Art, we may safely affirm, with 
Arnold, that the Revelation moving the world to-day is 
neither Greece’s nor Rome’s—but Judaea’s. 

This could not be so, however, but for the fact that the 
Jew, by reason of a unique racial experience, and special 
subtlety and tenacity of spiritual insight, has, during the 
long ages, evolved out of his deepest consciousness, stating 
them with consummate power, certain grand primary 
principles of faith, fitted for the acceptance of all mankind. 
The secret lay in the principles themselves, a masterly and 
compelling way of proclaiming them, and—of not least 
importance—their backing up in practical life. “A three- 
fold cord is not quickly broken”: by this cord have the 
nations been drawn to Israel to sit at his feet for 
instruction. 

The principles themselves (easily separable from the 
intricate system of ceremonial that gathered around them) 
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were always of the utmost simplicity, going down to the 
very roots of things in religion :— 


(1) The One Eternal, Lord and Giver of life, Source 
and Controller of the Universe—perfectly wise, good, and 
loving ; 

(2) The possibility, the reality of intimate personal 
relations between him and us ; 

(3) Moral Law accepted and reverenced as the expres- 
sion of his will, obedience to it bringing bliss to the soul ; 
and— 

(4) A well-grounded hope of life after death, according 
to God’s appointment. 


These together with—as a corollary—the profound con- 
viction of Israel’s special mission, form the entire creed in 
its primary elements. 

As to its mode of presentation, that, although conditioned 
by some restrictions of nationality, was on the same large 
lines as the splendid belief itself. Dramatic intensity of 
prophetic vision, passionate keenness of saintly intuition, 
overpowering sincerity and almost superhuman expression 
of rapturous trust by psalmist after psalmist, have given 
to their mighty message a force, a conquering certainty, 
and withal a “ bare, sheer, penetrating power” which has 
made it sink into the hearts of all the myriads “of all 
kindreds and tongues” unto whom it has come—and fixed 
it there immovably ! 

And what of the witness borne by Israel, in his corporate 
life, to the efficacy of his faith in lifting his children to 
high moral levels, and sustaining them there ? 

For answer we need only point to Israel’s heroic martyr- 
history of three thousand years and more; nobly indeed 
has Israel shown how his faith works in the practical life— 
in the fight against evil, in the persistent struggle after 
virtue ! 

Thus, then, it comes to pass that, in spite of numberless 
national failures and disasters, Israel’s grand creed, in its 
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broad essentials, has won, is winning, and ever must win 
the homage and assent of mankind—and this by the just, 
loving providence of God. 

The ancient Jewish Teachers still form the Legislative 
Council of religion, so to speak, for all men and women 
who believe in God. The very grownd-plan of a synagogue 
interior suggests an assembly of legislators, while the indi- 
vidual Jew seems in a mutely eloquent way to personalize 
religion to the regardless world. 

Hebrew Theism, then, is the fountain source, first of all 
of current Judaism, and through that its waters have 
flowed on, spreading far and wide, and beneficently water- 
ing the Gentile creeds of Islam and Christ. True it is, 
indeed, that these last two have muddied the stream by 
alien deposits. Yet they survive, and usefully survive, and 
because of the purer Jewish element—for it is from that 
perennial stream that they draw their life, and the measure 
of health and vigour they display. 

Israel’s hands are stretched out still in benediction, and 
Isaiah’s glowing words carry a vaster meaning than he 
knew: “Israel shall blossom and bud and fill the face of 
the world with fruit.” Fulfilment is coming by the dis- 
persion of Jews all over the globe—that bitter experience ! 
An enforced dedication of themselves to “ unpath’d waters, 
undream’d shores” has been the means whereby those 
precious words and thoughts of Israel have been scattered 
broadcast among mankind. 


“Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or 
her I shall follow, 

As the water follows the moon, silently with fluid steps 
anywhere round the globe.” 


So sings Walt Whitman. 

Israel has spoken “in the right voice,” he has given 
eternal speech and utterance to man’s deepest yearnings 
and aspirations after righteousness and God—the heart of 
the world has followed him ! 
P2 
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II. Tue JewisH Doctrine oF Gop. 


If the character and worth of a religious system may 
be best seen in, and tested by, its doctrine of God, none can 
deny to Judaism a supreme position among the Theistic 
creeds. 

Consider the case of the three other principal competing 
Faiths. Christianity has indefinitely complicated the idea 
by its Trinity, and degraded it by its ingenious but objection- 
able Salvation scheme. 

The ancient Zoroastrian belief—so noble in many ways 
—has detracted from the sole and unapproachable majesty 
of the Supreme One by its theory of dualism. 

Islam, alas! notwithstanding much in the Koran that 
is noble and impressive—for which elements, by the way, it 
is largely indebted to Israel—has put forward, as a general 
conception of the Deity therein unfolded, that of an isolated 
Potentate, prone to favouritism, open to flattery, unsym- 
pathetic, and grossly tyrannical. 

As against these, and such like, imperfections and distor- 
tions of the central truth and dominating fact of religion, 
the Jewish doctrine stands forth in unapproachable sub- 
limity. Its conception of God, disclosed in the hymns of 
the psalmists and the rhapsodies of the prophets, and 
indeed in thousands of passages, liberally scattered over the 
pages of the Old Testament, is one that almost perfectly 
satisfies the demands of the reason, conscience, and heart 
—arbiters of all creeds! 

In the first place, and above all else, it is simple and 
unmetaphysical, the chief note of which simplicity is the 
tremendous stress laid upon the Divine Unity. Upon this 
grand truth the insistence is passionate and even fierce : it 
is as though the writers had foreseen the endless confusions 
of the Christian Trinity, and were determined to leave the 
theologians of the Church without excuse for their needless 
and tangling corruptions. 

Running parallel with this majestic truth, proclaimed 
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with such force and solemnity, is an almost complete 
absence of futile and insane attempts—frequent in less 
reverent religions—to enclose the Illimitable God in a 
finely spun metaphysical net, to define his Being and 
attributes with scientific exactitude. The best Jewish 
teachers have been incapable of such folly. They studiously 
avoid abstract terms. It is true that there is considerable 
crude anthropomorphism in the earlier Bible books, but 
that is greatly to be preferred to the verbal jugglery of 
later times, which, far from attaining its presumed object 
of helping to bring God near to the waiting soul as a 
personal Reality in closeness of companionship, actually 
does the very opposite, causing Him to fade far away and 
dissolve in a haze of abstractions. 

But the psalmists and prophets, while exhausting the 
resources of language in describing God, as in so many 
ways he became known to them through his works in the 
world without and the world within, did not seek to 
strangle the living Idea by subtle disquisitions upon his 
nature. Their language, indeed, was of the most glowing 
sort; but, although they never shrank from speaking of 
his relations with them in terms drawn from highest 
human experience, they knew all the while—and we know 
too—that this speech of theirs was but poetical, allegorical, 
and emblematic ; and they constantly confessed its utter 
inadequacy to the mighty theme. 

Further ; not only is the Jewish conception of God of 
extreme simplicity: it also rigidly preserves and guards 
our innate conviction of the infinite distance, the eternal 
distinction between him and us. Tendencies exist at the 
present time to efface this distinction ; unregulated specula- 
tion mixes up the Divine with the human, the Creator with 
the creature. It is taught, in effect, that the difference 
between God and man is one of degree only, not of kind. 
Now, Judaism is saved from such impiety by the very 
vividness of its consciousness of God. She insists that this 
infinite gulf can never be bridged ; that the restrictions and 
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limitations of man cannot be assumed by, or predicated of, 
the Ruler and Lord of the Universe; and that to try to 
obliterate the everlasting line of division is to strike at 
the root of all spiritual religion. 

A third characteristic of Israel’s apprehension of God—of 
profound significance for personal piety—is the emphatic 
affirmation and most intimate realization of the nearness 
of God. Man cannot escape, so Judaism insists, from that 
All-encompassing Presence enfolding him in its gracious 
embrace. He may walk with God as friend with Friend, for 
the great incomprehensible “ King of the Universe ” is also 
his tender Father, his hidden Comforter. The deep peace 
and joy of this sacred Communion of loving trust need never 
be disturbed, nor the daily converse of child with Parent 
interrupted, while even sin, though a breaking off on the 
part of.man of these holy relations, can never alienate 
God, or change his goodwill, inflexible in its constancy, 
into anything else. Nay, even though we should make 
our bed in a hell of wicked desires and bad deeds, he is 
still there, eager to respond to the smallest whisper of 
longing after recovery and for a surrendered holiness. 
Holding us, in life and death, in his hands, we can never 
stray beyond his care, control, and love. 

Such are some leading features in the Jewish faith about 
God. 


III THe ATTITUDE OF JUDAISM TOWARDS THE 
Ascetic IDEAL. 


Let us not always say, 
“Spite of this flesh to-day 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul 


9? 


It is with singular appropriateness that Browning puts 
this lofty utterance into the mouth of his Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
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for of all the great originating creeds, Judaism is the 
least ascetic, the least tainted by that appalling natural 
heresy which teaches that it is by insults to the body 
that we best please its Creator. 

There may be said to be three chief ways—implying 
practical moral results—of regarding the flesh: as a master 
to be incessantly served and indulged; as a slave fit only 
to be tortured and thrashed into dead and worthless sub- 
jection; as a co-worker with the soul in its progressive 
redemption. 

The last—the sound, courageous, and honourable view— 
is the one consistently taken by Jewish teachers. And 
not only is it the wisest attitude, but the on/y one which 
adequately recognizes the worth of both soul and body. 
To go back to our Browning text, the true doctrine is 
this: that the flesh must help the soul as much as the 
soul the flesh. 

Long ago, the Rabbins saw and felt this truth, nor have 
they ever really swerved from a line of sanctified common 
sense in their treatment of the vital subject. 

Let us hear what they say. “In the hereafter,’ declares 
one, “every man will be called to account for the earthly 
pleasures he has rejected.” “The worldly pleasures,” says 
Luzatto, “ which a man needs not, it is his duty to eschew ; 
but those which for one reason or another he does 
need, he cannot renounce without sin. This is the safe 
rule.” “Defraud not thyself,’ we read in Ecclesiasticus, 
“of a good day; and let not the portion of a good desire 
pass thee by.” ~ 

The body and soul are not distinct entities, cut off the 
one from the other. The body is the means whereby our 
virtues “go forth of us,” the instrument whereby we extend 
ourselves to others, to help and bless them. It is to be 
honoured on that account. Judaism has no sympathy 
with cloistral virtues, sham and mock chastities of the 
monkish cell. Says Froude, “ The animal and the spiritual 
are not contradictions; they are the complements to the 
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perfect character.” Purity, worthy of that name, cannot 
be attained by any maiming of the physical nature, but 
rather by a worthy temperate use of its varied desires. 
The right satisfaction of them—in eating, drinking, or 
what not—is as much a fulfilment of the Will of God as 
saying one’s prayers. 

“Tt is as great a duty,” says Richard Baxter, “to help 
the body to its due alacrity and fitness for service as it 
is to tame it and bring it under.” Jewish teachers would 
have us remember that the primary object of all religion 
is the development and sanctification of the whole man. 
The flesh is designed to be a veritable ministrant to the 
soul’s cleansing, a means of its liberation from sensualisms : 
a hard saying to some. LH ffective purity is attained through 
regulation of the physical appetites, not by their entire 
and rigid suppression. By the first method we gain real 
positive virtue; by the second nothing but a fictitious, 
negative semblance of the same. The designs of the 
Eternal take in things physical as well as spiritual. Hence, 
scornful treatment of the body tends to mar gravely the 
harmony of his great plan. Judaism never looks askance 
at marriage, nor speaks of it—(as an inferior creed does)— 
in terms of half-disparagement, just permitting it as a 
compromise, the lesser of two evils. With Richard Jefferies, 
it holds that “Fulness of physical life causes a deeper 
desire of soul-life.” 

Such—if I have rightly interpreted them—have been 
the leading principles of the masters in Israel, when they 
dealt, as they often did, with this problem in fundamentals. 
Herein they are both sane and scientific; religious, too, 
in the deepest sense, for perfect health and perfect holiness 
presuppose and involve each other. Thus, they avoid, on 
the one hand, the desperate follies of a false and perverted 
chastity, and, on the other, the degrading license of a 
manicheism which, holding the body in contemptuous 
abhorrence as but a “muddy vesture of decay,” cared little 
or nothing to what base uses it might be put, and the 
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preposterous hedonism which, on different grounds, has 
ever smilingly sanctioned, or at least winked at, similar 
outrages upon the essential holiness of sex-relationship. 
‘The Jew has always displayed a passion for truth—truth 
in outward as well as in inward things. Living in the 
light of facts, he has respected all that makes him man, 
“of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsisting”; he 
has treated himself with entire candour and veracity ; 
he has serupled to call that “common or unclean” which 
carries out law, expresses personality, and develops the 
potences of the nature while preserving its integrity. 
Consequently, his attitude towards the physical realities 
has been thoroughly sound and open-minded, accepting, 
with reverence, the conditions, and discharging the respon- 
sibilities of the dual alliance of flesh and spirit. But, 
upon the regulation of these lesser matters, as well as 
those weightier ones held to be more distinctively spiritual, 
Judaism has bestowed the most absorbing labour. The 
records of this anxious forethought, this minute care, 
remain to this day for the guidance of her children, in 
the intricate system of Levitical law and Talmudic pre- 
cepts—not forgetting the enforcement of that ancient 
ceremony of Initiation, which cannot fail to powerfully 
impress the minds of each generation with an abiding 
sense of the intimate concern of faith with the require- 
ments and the prosperity of the body. The writings of 
the mediaeval Sages bear equally eloquent testimony to 
the same preoccupation. 

By every means available then, Judaism has set herself 
to hallow the relationships entered into and the duties 
imposed upon man in connexion with his physical con- 
stitution. 

Loyally accepting the facts, this magnificent Religion, 
taking a comprehensive view of her vast refining task, 
lays her hand upon the whole of life. She extends her 
dominion over flesh and spirit. The one is God’s as much 
as the other; and he means them to be redeemed together. 
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By spreading her consecrating hands over both, she aims 
at instituting and maintaining a perfect harmony in their 
joint affairs; at infusing sacramental dignity into all 
departments of the body’s activity; and, by bringing the 
normal propensities under imperative constraints, at giving 
them free play in right directions, and under worthy 
circumstances—completing and ennobling them by dedica- 
tion to lofty ends. 

Results show how large a measure of success has been 
hers. Ethnological characteristics alone, though they have 
doubtless played a part, fail to fully explain the relatively 
higher degree of chastity reached by the Hebrew race 
in comparison with others. As set forth above, the two 
factors more directly conducing to that result have been: 
(1) frank recognition of the existence of instincts shared 
by humanity in common with the rest of the animal world, 
and of the resultant obligations; (2) wise and farseeing 
provisions for the government of those instincts, so as, 
while allowing them all due exercise, to bring them into 
accord with reason, and train them into obedience to the 
promptings and aspirations of the higher nature that is 
ever spurring men on to rise on stepping-stones of their 
living selves, and climb the heights of virtue to God! 


IV. Tue Lituray or THE SYNAGOGUE. 


What most strikes a stranger, present for the first time 
at a Synagogue service—after his initial surprise at the 
plan of the building, with its seats distributed around 
the central almemor—is the strange weirdness of the 
Liturgy, chanted with a curious swaying pendulum-like 
motion, peculiarly suggestive of those alternations of joy 
and sorrow, exultation and self-abasement, passionate 
pleading and ineffable repose, which are specially cha- 
racteristic of the Hebrew Prayer Books. 

Now, it is an arid monotony of long and minute legal 
enactments; anon, the recital is broken by piercing lyric 
cries of yearning. This, again, swiftly modulates into 
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a major key, in which is trumpeted forth, with triumphant 
assertiveness, some dominating certitude of faith. There- 
after follows, in broken accents of entreaty, confession 
of sin, merging at length in an exalted song of praise 
that would rend the very heavens! 

The imaginative and impressionable hearer will not be 
worrying himself here with verbal details: he finds a 
meaning in it all deeper than words. In Daniel Deronda 
George Eliot has sympathetically described this effect, 
often so transcendent, in the rapt communion which it 
induces. 

However, let our supposed stranger, whose interest has 
been by these means stimulated, betake himself to the 
serious study of the Liturgy itself. He will then be still 
more impressed. Like some traveller who has lost his 
way in a forest of tropical luxuriance of vegetation, the 
student is bewildered and amazed by the unequalled 
richness and variety of the literature he is about to ex- 
plore. He seeks a friendly guide; but sign-posts are few, 
and -all paths obliterated. To vary the metaphor, there 
appears to be no design in the composition, little sense 
of order, no central culminating point, scant feeling for 
proportion, no just estimation of values, no salient fea- 
tures—nothing, in short, by which he may get a grip 
of the thing! an inextricable confusion; a prodigious 
tangle! 

But the confusion is not so badly confounded after all, 
presupposing that sympathy and respectful attention are 
exercised. The student will then gradually discern more 
and more of order within the chaos, and will find that, in 
common with all human productions, this noble volume is 
explainable and explicable without very great difficulty in 
accordance with the genius of the people to whom it owes 
its origin. For the Jewish Prayer Book is what it is 
because its compilers and contributors were what they 
were. Its pages completely exhibit well-marked features 


of Jewish character. 
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For example: the Israelite is intrepid in adventure, 
independent and inquisitive in research; in his Liturgy, 
accordingly, he goes off at tangents without any warning, 
to explore on his own lines, and little hindered by tra- 
ditional restraints—trusting to his acute brethren to follow 
carelessly dropped clues. He is also highly imaginative, 
and the Liturgy displays an exuberance of spiritual fancy. 
He is a lover of argument; and in the services for worship 
he breaks out, upon favourable opportunity, into lengthy 
passages of dialectics. His emotional constitution is liable 
to swift alternations of joy and grief; and this character- 
istic appears over and over again in his prayers. He is 
gifted with powers of intense and prolonged concentration ; 
hence, as we should expect, the words of the Liturgy, from 
beginning to end, circle around the one mighty topic of 
God's relation to man—are, indeed, but variations upon 
that transcendent theme. His dramatic instincts — not 
always free from excitability—are abnormally developed ; 
and no one can attend a Synagogue during the final service 
of the Day of Atonement without feeling that he is witness- 
ing a Drama of stupendous proportions in the acting! 

Such are some of the characteristics of the Jew vividly 
displayed in the Liturgy. 

Moreover, qualities happily absent from the Book are 
just as strikingly significant of qualities that he lacks. 
There is little or no morbidity, nothing painfully lachry- 
inose, no whining and cringing as of a beaten hound at 
the feet of a tyrant master. Compare, for instance, the 
misery, gloom, and introspection surrounding requiem and 
funeral services among the Christians, and the attendant 
terror of post-mortem hell-fire lurking in the background, 
with the chastened, dignified sobriety of the Hebrew prayer 
for the dying, and the healthy cheerful manliness of the 
mourner’s Kaddish. 

Again, there is most refreshing silence in regard to life- 
conditions after death: a native reticence and reverence 
for knowledge based upon facts make the Jew shrink 
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from describing “the undiscovered country” with the ful- 
ness and accuracy of a geographical textbook, and from 
cataloguing its inhabitants as a naturalist might the fauna 
and flora of Kent! Neither is there any spiteful con- 
demnation of the followers of other faiths: the Jew is 
singularly free from narrow intolerance. Nor insistence 
upon magical charms to bring peace to the soul: the Jew 
has no taste or turn for necromancy. Nor cravings after 
roundabout contrivances for mediation: the Jew long ago 
got rid of his Messianic fascination. 

The half-dozen or so great Liturgies of the world were 
built up by self-respecting religions in forward-looking 
anticipation of their permanence. Not leaving the destiny 
of the creed to haphazard, founders or disciples adopted 
the best conceivable (human) means for securing perpetu- 
ance, by conserving the precious deposit of truth in the 
protective garment of language. History proves the wisdom 
of such a provision. Further—and this suggests an ex- 
ceedingly interesting branch of inquiry—inasmuch as all 
Liturgies are offsprings of the human heart, there must 
needs be many similarities in structure and thought, as 
well as dissimilarities and contrasts amongst them. A 
hymn of the Rig-veda may have analogues or counterparts 
in the Roman Breviary, while the Jewish Prayer Book 
also expresses feelings and aspirations which meet us again 
(in less lofty forms) inscribed upon Egyptian papyrus or 
graven upon Babylonian clay-tablet! 

But, for purposes of instructive comparison, the Roman 
Catholic Liturgy is the one of all others which it would 
be most worth while considering closely side by side 
with the Jewish. 

We can do no more now than indicate a few likenesses 
and contrasts (involving principles and leading to results) 
in these two prominent Prayer Books. 

Both use supplication, praise and song, versicles and 
responses. Creed recitations, too, figure in both, though 
the Jewish Thirteen Principles are simplicity itself com- 
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pared with the distressing metaphysical complications of 
the Symbols of Christianity. Lessons, also, are common to 
both: the Synagogue service making room for the “ Ethics 
of the Fathers,” and portions of the Mishnah, in addition 
to the Pentateuch, &c.; while the Breviary finds a place 
for selections from the writings of the Church Fathers 
as supplementary to the short passages of Scripture. The 
Psalms, however, form the only real bond of union, 
for they are largely drawn upon in each case. 

The structure of the two Liturgies marks a significant 
contrast: Romanism being, before all else, a forensic faith 
with a passion for organization, laying tremendous stress 
upon formularized services, has bestowed the utmost pains 
in bringing the materials for her Liturgy into careful and 
orderly arrangement and symmetrical shape under settled 
rules; Judaism, on the other hand, is far less troubled 
by considerations of this kind, content to let much of the 
matter arrange itself. TheCatholic Church authorities, again, 
were scrupulously particular in sifting liturgical matter, 
admitting only what came up to the required standard, 
fitted into the schemes of the different offices, and was 
sanctioned by the congregation appointed to preside over 
the rites, while the Jewish Rabbins were inclined to open 
wide the door of admittance into the Liturgy, and to grant 
hospitality to wellnigh anything that was religious and 
Jewish. 

They welcomed contributions from all sides, and exer- 
cised but little selective discrimination—which partly 
accounts for the curiously heterogeneous character of the 
present Prayer Book, containing, as it does, besides ele- 
ments naturally to be expected therein, a strange mass 
of ceremonial enactments, and ethical disquisitions — 
casuistical or otherwise, treasured up by oral tradition or 
developed by Talmudic subtlety. Nor are maxims of acute 
worldly wisdom excluded from its pages. 

It is true the two Liturgies grew up in much the same 
way—gradually, around a simple nucleus. That nucleus, 
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in the case of the Roman Missal, was composed of the 
major part of the Preface and Canon, to which additions 
were made during four or five centuries. Development 
then practically stopped. 

The Jewish Prayer Book, likewise, started from humble 
beginnings: the Shemang, the Amidah and Pentateuchal 
or Prophetical readings. These ingredients were gradually 
added to as time went on, the additions consisting chiefly 
of Psalms, Prayers, and the poetical Piyutim. Some of 
these later incorporations received only local sanction, 
but they all swelled the Liturgy to a size that an outsider 
may be permitted to consider disproportionate to the needs 
of the community. 

When, now, we come to view these Liturgies purely as 
religious documents, and to weigh their value as devotional 
classics, the incomparable superiority of the Jewish con- 
vincingly appears; and chiefly so, because Judaism is a 
broad, human, common-sense faith, rationally satisfying, 
insisting upon three or four simple verifiable primary 
doctrines only of which the conscience approves, and which 
the heart takes home to its comfort. Instead, then, of 
prayers and hymns embodying impossible metaphysics and 
laboriously setting forth clumsy salvation projects, instead 
of whining petitions to three Gods, the mother of one, 
and hierarchies of saints, instead of tortuous and ridiculous 
contrivances to appease non-existent wrath, the Jewish 
Liturgy occupies its pages with the One Eternal Lord, 
holds ever true, confident and direct speech with him, 
exhausts the resources of .language in songs of praise, 
in utterances of loving gratitude, in rejoicings at his near- 
ness, in natural outpourings of grief for sin;—never so 
much as a dream of intercessors or hidings from his 
blessed punishments; and, withal, such a sweet sense of 
the divine accessibility every moment to each sinful, 
suffering child of earth. 

Where shall one find a hymn of universal faith like the 
“ Adon Olam,” of mystical beauty like the Hymn of Glory ; 
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or services so solemn, touching, and tender as those ap- 
pointed for Yom Kippur; or prayers so gracious and so 
fragrant with ingenuous piety as make up the various 
family offices prescribed for the faithful Israelite, ex- 
quisitely and wondrously linking his religion with the 
sanctities of his home life. 

Certainly the Jew has cause to thank God, and the 
fathers before him, for the noblest Liturgy the annals 
of faith can show. 

But infallibility does not reside in the things of men; 
and he is no true friend who would claim perfection for 
this unique Prayer Book, who would minimize its draw- 
backs, or explain out of existence its occasional puerilities 
and superstitions. Manifestly, it does express thoughts 
and sentiments whose interest to modern minds can scarcely 
be more than archaeological—to refined sensibilities per- 
haps an offence, in that they give voice to theological 
conceptions that have passed away, or embalm rites and 
ceremonies which, having become emptied of meaning, 
are obsolete. Should the dead branches be lopped off, need 
there be consternation ? 

Old orders change, yielding place to new. There is 
progress unceasing in the knowledge of divine things ; 
God is pouring inspiration into every loyal son of 
his, and the generations, as they succeed, discern more 
clearly to correct the incidental errors that hamper the 
freer circulation of holy truth. 

Reformers in Jewry have already begun this task, in all 
reverence, in the fear of God, and in utmost veneration 
of the infinitely sacred, indestructible certitudes of their 
faith—those majestic elemental affirmations of God, Duty, 
Immortality, and Israel’s Mission upon which the Service 
Book so passionately insists—wherein, indeed, the Theism 
of a race becomes the Theism of mankind. 

So, after all deductions are made that the more liberal 
and advancing schools demand, there are left in this greatest 
of Liturgies a goodly store of prayers, hymns, and psalms, 
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treasured and treasurable as the unspeakably precious 
memorial utterances of a faith old, yet eternally young; 
a faith that shall outlast the ages, whose glory the 
gathering years cannot tarnish—whose light shall lighten 
the Gentiles until the end of time! 


VY. Tue PARADOX oF JEWISH CHARACTER. 


Two apparently antagonistic forces are detected actively 
moulding the character of the Jew as a racial product. 
One of these forces tends to accentuate and enlarge his 
religious genius; the other to foster and consolidate those 
calculating commercial capacities which distinguish him 
among his fellow men. 

The unobservant Gentile will usually lay stress upon 
the driving-a-hard-bargain instinct as the determining 
constituent in the Israelite’s composite make-up. Yet that 
is a short-sighted judgment: it mistakes a prominent cha- 
racteristic for a leading one. The more permanent feature— 
because the more fundamental and deeper rooted in his 
nature, burnt into it by the sacred memory of a wonderful 
past with its agonies of contempt and renunciation—is 
his unique passion for religion which has set its broad 
seal upon the thought of the world. Nevertheless, these 
two determining traits of character—alert, adventurous 
spirituality, and adroit commercial genius—to all appear- 
ances so conflicting, so conspicuous as to have become 
proverbial qualities of the race, at work side by side in 
the same individual, modify and interact upon each other. 
Their blending in personalities has involved large conse- 
quences for the community as a whole: a matter that 
deserves to be considered attentively. 

On the one hand, acuteness in practical affairs preserves 
the religious emotions from degenerating into limp senti- 
mentality or profitless mysticism, at the same time com- 
municating to them tenacity, grasp of fact, a methodical 
basis, and a clearness of outline. On the other hand, the 
Jew’s instinctive piety, permeating his nature, fre- 

VOL. XIX. Q 
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quently becomes a saving grace, so influencing him in his 
money-getting pursuits, and in driving his bargains, as 
to make him profoundly conscious of the moral obligations 
of integrity, trustworthiness, justice, and honour. 

Not that such an equilibrium is consistently maintained. 
It never is; human character being the net consequent 
of opposing forces whose operation is rarely arrested—the 
resultant of constant displacements. Processes of waste 
and repair continually modify and transform the spiritual 
organism. Still, beneath these changes, the type persists, 
individuals tending more or less to conform to it. 

So with the Jew. His type is recognizable all down 
the centuries; his character ever presents those two sides 
to puzzled observers. At one period of his history he 
seems to be occupied exclusively with religion —“God- 
intoxicated,’ as was said of Spinoza; at another time, 
thought and energy are so fiercely devoted to gain-getting 
that it is hard enough to discover any qualities fitting 
him for exercises and pursuits loftier than the chatter of 
the market-place or the babel of the bourse. Very mysti- 
fying, no doubt--like everything Jewish! The Jew is 
to this day the standing exception to all rules, the despair 
of system makers whose surveys are bounded by the 
merely scientific horizon. Close study, however, helps to 
clear up the anomaly by setting it in a proper perspective. 

It is religion that has always been first and foremost 
with the Israelite. By its aid he became a nation; he 
has remained a distinct people ever since, under the abiding, 
compelling pressure of its laws. 

Far from its being an accident in his corporate existence, 
it is surely its very life-blood. It bestowed upon him an 
almost miraculous intensity of individualism; apart from 
it, the community would have been merged fifty times 
over in alien civilizations. Because of it, he has been 
able to stand against numberless insidious inducements— 
economic and other—to assimilate. In the strength of it, 
this small body, politically an entirely negligible quantity , 
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has again and again swept back the mightiest national 
forces of modern times, seeking to submerge and absorb 
it. The amazing vigour and racial separateness of the 
Jew, he owes—if not exclusively, yet primarily, to over- 
mastering religious impulses, the like of which the world 
has never seen exhibited elsewhere. 

Accordingly, under whatsoever government he lives, he 
jealously guards his distinctness, remaining a unique com- 
pact unit in solitary solidarity. Then what is to be said 
of that other quality which has given the Jew so com- 
manding a position in trade and finance, except that, 
powerful though it be, it is altogether secondary. True, 
it is a distinguishing feature that perpetually thrusts 
itself—unpleasantly enough, let us allow—upon our notice. 
For all that, it is a subordinate one; while, in spite of 
the offensiveness of this hard, competitive keenness in 
commerce with the worldly spirit which, when unduly 
exercised, it needs must generate to the grave detriment 
of the higher functions, it rarely seems to fatally imperil 
these last, or to dry up the fountains of spiritual life. 

The fact is, the Jew keeps the rabble of the world in 
the outer courts of his temple, preserving its holy places 
inviolate from intrusion. Not that he can always secure 
such aloofness and privacy for the soul; and when there 
is failure, the corruption of so generously, prodigally 
endowed a nature is appalling: “Lilies that fester smell 
far worse than weeds.” That he is so generally successful, 
however, in averting a calamity of this kind, by holding 
’ in stern check the attacks of the disastrous secularizing foes, 
testifies eloquently to the immense virility of that religious 
instinct which forms the groundwork of his multiform 
character, its dominating faculty. 

The unlovely side of him, showing most to his fellows, 
must be considered, to a great extent, the creation of 
circumstances—a something, that is, more or less arti- 
ficially grafted upon him by a persecuting, narrowing 
environment of centuries. 

Q2 
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Socially ostracized, harried about, tormented by cruelties 
in the States under whose jurisdiction he dwelt as but 
a pilgrim and sojourner, he was compelled to adapt himself 
and his conduct to the gallingly unjust conditions under 
which he was barely tolerated. Thereupon, he set his wits 
to work to live as best he could, denied, as he was, all 
rights of citizenship, and knowing that the ordinary 
channels of healthy and normal self-expression, open to 
recognized members of the body politic, were irrevocably 
closed to him. The hated Jew would have been much 
more than human if this hardest of hard treatment had 
not also stimulated in his breast a thirst for retaliation ; 
and he found, at once the means of livelihood and the 
way to this retaliation, in that keen acquisitiveness which 
the years have hardened into settled habit. 

In an ultimate analysis it may well be that these two 
qualities, at the anomaly of the co-existence of which men 
have always wondered, become swallowed up and resolved 
in a large radical quality, viz. an extraordinary aliveness 
[no other word will serve] of the entire being, from which 
proceed a fine sensitiveness of intellectual tissue, a stub- 
bornness of will, and an unprecedentedly high development 
of spiritual perception united with powers of adaptation 
quite without parallel. 


G. E. BrpDLeE. 
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STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY. 


L yow dy op. 
B. 


THE synagogue service, in common with all human insti- 
tutions, is a product of gradual development. It did not 
spring up in a day, nor was it completed by any one man. 
The religious spirit of the centuries, the religious genius 
of the whole people worked together for its establishment. 
As little as we can specify who first coined the words of 
language and made them common property, so little are 
we able to trace back in the various paragraphs of the 
prayers particulars of their origin and introduction into 
the service. So also in the case before us, no answer can 
be given to the questions how the paragraphs that make 
up “Perisat Shema” grew into shape, when they were 
combined together, and at what period they were arranged 
in the order in which we now know them. At the present, 
the absolute lack of sources places the solution of these 
problems beyond our reach. But this much, at least, is 
certain, that these sections in their present arrangement 
were in existence long before the rise of Christianity. 
In the beginning of the Christian era these prayers were 
already discussed as if they were primitive institutions. 
Then, even, nothing was known of their origin, and it was 
set far back in the dimness of remote antiquity in accord- 
ance with the firmly established and deeply rooted workings 
of the national consciousness. 

The schools of Shammai and Hillel! from the rabbinical 
side, and Josephus? from the Hellenistic, are in complete 
accord in declaring the twofold daily recital of the Shema 
to be a Mosaic institution—so venerable and hard and fast 


1 Cf. Mishna, Berakhot, I and II. Talm. Berakhot beginning. 
2 Antig., IV, 8, 13. 
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was the usage connected with our prayer in the eyes of 
these remote generations. 

“5,845 verses,” says Steinthal very pertinently, “are 
contained in the five books of Moses, and among them how 
many that are of wonderful beauty and deep meaning! 
Who then chose from these 5,845 verses the verse ‘ Hear, 
O Israel’ as the banner legend of the Jews? Who? The 
men of the Great Synod!,’ The old Jewish tradition 
which attributes the first arrangement of the congregational 
prayers to the nbyn nos wx should rest on good founda- 
tion. We know, at least, nothing to adduce against the 
hypothesis that these prayers had already received their 
fixed shape in pre-Maccabean time, and that their grouping 
has thereafter remained the same throughout the centuries. 

The service, which the synagogue built up and preserved, 
took its issue from the congregation. Beginning as the 
congregational service, it grew into shape as the expression 
of that which was common to the congregation —the 
profession of faith. The formulation of the belief that 
united all members of the community constituted the first 
element of the public liturgy, around which the other 
elements are woven as around their natural centre. From 
the one profession of faith, the whole complex of sections 
composing the prayer received its name (yow NX), 
yow by pqs); this remains its name for all time. The 
Biblical sections, which as the foundations of belief were 
incorporated in the prayer, were in the earliest times more 
numerous than they are to-day, as was recently fully 
shown in this REVIEw*. We will here confine ourselves 
to those paragraphs which still constitute part of the 
prayer, and which have therefore passed through a longer 
period of development. 

Confining our attention to the yow, it must be remarked 
that we use this designation for the three Biblical sections 
as if they had always belonged together. But it is beyond 


1 Steinthal, H., Uber Juden und Judentum, Berlin, 1906, p. 255. 
2 J, Q. R., XV, 398; ef. also R. E. J., XLVI, p. 214. 
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doubt that the three were not all adopted into the liturgy 
simultaneously. "8", the third, is of later adoption than 
the two preceding it ; otherwise it would be unintelligible 
why this passage from Numbers should stand after the two 
paragraphs from Deuteronomy ; it would likewise be unin- 
telligible why in Palestine it was, for a long time, not said 
at all in the evening!. The only question that can arise is 
whether the first two sections yow and yinw oN Am received 
their position in the prayer simultaneously, or one later 
than the other. As far back as our information reaches 
they are quoted together, and their acceptance is attributed 
to the regulation of the daily twofold recitation mentioned 
in each of them. But we know that such derivations are 
mostly etiological, and that they give not so much the 
cause as the justification or explanation of the already 
existing institution. It is improbable that both sections 
found their way into the service at the same time. I in- 
cline towards the opinion that the oldest ritual contained 
the first section, yow, alone. 

This section holds quite an exceptional rank in the 
Pentateuch. Its first two sentences yow and nin) contain 
distinct teachings; all the following are, according to the 
simple meaning of the words, directions for complying with 
the injunctions of the first two sentences. Nowhere else in 
the Bible is the importance of a teaching emphasized so 
prominently; in no other passage is it commanded with 
the aid of so many words and images to engrave a precept 
on the tablets of the heart. With intense force it is 
impressed to hold ever before one’s own eyes and to teach 
others this “first commandment” at all times, in all places, 
and in all situations of life. It is truly notable what care 
in style and expression the Thora devotes to this funda- 
mental principle of belief. This fact did not escape the 
notice of the founders of our liturgy, and they made this 

1 Cf. Bab. Berakhot, 14b; Jer. ibid., I, 9 (3d); Halakhot Gedolot (ed. 


Hildesheimer), p. 23 : NTwW3 Wd PIA PIT SN PIRa M279 7 NAW I 
DVI Wd IM. WN VON AdYhay OVI Py YW ON AWM yw ID NP. 
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portion the profession of faith of the community, and the 
backbone of the service. Later exposition indeed turned 
the whole section to Halachie purposes, and entirely per- 
verted the natural meaning. The expressions 71p2) 722v3 
were also taken literally, and referred to the two times 
of prayer in every day’. Once this interpretation was 
given, it was an easy matter to adopt the second section 
also into the service, since its importance is similarly 
emphasized in the Scriptures. Its contents offered no 
obstacle, as the theory of retribution that it reflects tallied 
with the stage of belief of the Jewish community imme- 
diately after the Exile. 

Somewhat more complicated are the facts presented by 
the third section. In the Talmud? there are five reasons 
given for its adoption; but their very number makes them 
suspected. Why from all the laws was just that of the 
Fringes selected and incorporated in the daily prayers? 
The Halacha has in this case made a propter hoc out of 
the post hoc, and so inferred the peculiar importance now 
attached to the Fringes. But this view can hardly be the 
correct one. Why should the service bring one particular 
command so prominently into notice? And even if this 
were the intention, were there not far more important 
precepts that would, sooner have been chosen? Is not, 
for instance, much more stress laid on the Sabbath in the 
Pentateuch, and was not this command more characteristic 
of Judaism? In point of fact the commandment of the 
Fringes did not furnish the occasion for the insertion of 
the paragraph 78) into the prayers; this lay rather in 
the close of the paragraph, in the mention of the Exodus 
from Egypt. Jeremiah had once proclaimed that the 
Exodus from Egypt would one day rank in importance 
below the later redemptions. The course of Jewish history 


1 Cf. Sifre, Deut. § 34 (ed. Friedmann, 74b); Targum Jonathan in 
Deut. vi. 7. Josephus, Antig., IV, 8, 13: Als & éxdorns hyépas dpxopueévns TE 
airis xai Ordre mpds Umvoy wpa rpémetOa.... 

2 Bab. Ber., 12b. 
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belied his word ; the earlier event marks the beginning of 
Israel’s growing into a people; it is the foundation of the 
covenant between God and Israel, the centre point of the 
whole of Jewish history. It attained directly to the rank 
of a dogma; the belief in God became the belief in the 
God who had led the forefathers of the Jewish nation out 
of Egypt. We find the emphasizing of this redemption 
in its religious aspect expressed in the Pentateuch nowhere 
else in so clear and so pregnant a wording as at the close 
of our section !. 

The possibility is not excluded that, in the earliest 
period, only the conclusion of the paragraph was recited ; 
later, the whole of the preceding section was adopted, and 
then symbolism had the opportunity and free scope for 
developing the special position of the Fringes command 
in the manner now familiar to us. 





The bare recital of a profession of faith is too meagre to 
make up, for any length of time, the only element of 
a congregational service. It is therefore quite natural 
that the Biblical sections were enframed in an harmonious 
introduction and conclusion. The introduction first and 
foremost took the form of a summons to the praise of 
God—i373; this was followed by the second of the sections, 
which to this day still precede the Shema. This is called 
in the Talmud An n372%. Its contents deal with the 
special relation in which Israel stands to God through the 
revelation on Mount Sinai. The thanks for the revelation 
lead up admirably to the recital of those passages which 


1 Herzfeld (Geschichte, III, p. 187) is of opinion that there are passages 
enough in the Pentateuch in which this Exodus is mentioned less inci- 
dentally ; but on comparison with the instances mentioned in Berakhot 
12b, we find that these verses are not so numerous and are not always 
applicable to the service. As a matter of fact, there is no other verse 
in the whole of the Pentateuch, in which the religious importance of the 
Exodus is so exclusively brought out as in the closing verse of the 
MSs AWW. 

2 Jer. Ber., I, 8 (30). 
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contain the foundations of belief. Corresponding with this 
introduction, there followed as conclusion to the Biblical 
sections the profession of the congregation that the revela- 
tion to their fathers was also their belief—2¥" nox. 

This solemn and detailed confession of faith soon became 
the daily morning prayer and was said immediately after 
sunrise. Thus there came in as a new paragraph the 
thanks for physical light, the praise for the reawakening 
of nature—x ‘sy. The liturgy was, in its earliest period, 
quite general in its contents and adaptable to every religious 
occasion at will, and it was only later that it became more 
specified. The analysis of our present prayers also shows 
the general elements to be the older, to which the more 
specific were attached. The conclusion too became ex- 
panded ; for the mention of the Exodus from Egypt in the 
Shema made it appear necessary to alter the contents of 
the epilogue to correspond with it. So there grew up out 
of the former profession of belief the prayer of thanks for 
the deliverance—n>wi. 

More than these conjectures about the order of the para- 
graphs belonging to the Shema we cannot offer, and an 
exact date cannot be ascertained in the present state of our 
sources. The examination of the context enables us to 
assert that various pieces from different periods are con- 
tained in the sections ; we can even determine the relation 
of these parts to one another; but beyond this our know- 
ledge does not let us go; the antiquity of all these elements 
is so high and so far removed from us that we must 
renounce the attempt to fix it definitely. 


C. 


Just as the whole complex has experienced changes, so 
have also the individual paragraphs within themselves; 
above all they have been subject to considerable expansion. 
Quotations in the early literature, variant readings in 
different rituals, and especially in the manuscript liturgies, 

® 
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show a considerable number of variations in wording; with 
the more important of these we will here deal. 

As to the wording of 1293, the Mishna contains the follow- 
ing discussion: 217%) INN NDIA N32 wyD AD NIpy “9 TDN 
Ja0n ‘a ms s7a Tow Syynw “9 ‘a nN 53 ‘pw Povo INN 
(Berakhot, VII, 3). R. Akiba here keeps to the wording of the 
corresponding praises in the Bible, especially in the Psalms. 
Sirach also has the similar formula 1293) 1777 2 523 Any 
wip ow nmx?. R. Ishmael, on the other hand, adds the 
word J1307. Later authorities laid great store by this 
word, as in their opinion it was a warrant of the Reader's 
not excluding himself from the congregation (Jer. Ber., VII, 
3,p.11¢). If we may trust the text of the Sifre, the next 
generation after R. Ishmael already followed him?; but 
even in the last generation of the Amoraim the adherents 
of R. Akiba had not entirely died out (cf. Jer., ibid.; Bab. 
Ber., 50a). The response of the congregation, 71220 “7 773 
syn obiyd, also finds its model in the Bible (cf. Ps. exiii. 2, 
Dan. ii. 20). But whether it was employed from the begin- 
ning as the response of the congregation in the service 
appears to me doubtful. In the oldest period, as a response 
to the summons of the Reader, the congregation showed their 
readiness to take part in the prayers recited by him. The 
insertion of the response in the service presupposes that 
the summons 1293 was looked upon as a part of the prayers, 
and that therefore the practice of regular prayers was in 
vogue. 


Zunz, following the example of Rapoport, separated out 
from the Yotser the later elements and fixed its original 
wording at forty-five words*, The Siddur of Amram Gaon 
shows that even this estimate overshot the mark—that 
a text existed which ran as follows (p. 4b): 791 78 'N3 

1 Sirach, xxxix. 35. Cf. also xlv. 25. 

2 Sifre Deut. § 306 (ed. Friedmann, p. 132b): ovmmy> p20 Ww ‘oY 
Yn ww) ond Jaen “A Ma PNR Ow PWIA “A MR WI Vow) NOT 123 


wed Sa 1277 NPR “7 OW Dd. 
3 Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige, p. 369. 
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mby ovndy paxd axon Son ne ana ody meny Jean say oe 
Dns menyd “IONS LYWSII AwWyd TWon oY boa wind ip DONS 
nypwon ayy M2 von drys +s ody. This contraction goes 
back to Saadia and is recommended by him for private 
devotion, whereas for the congregation the fuller Yotser 
generally known was in use; for the individual in private 
worship was not allowed to say the Kedusha. But an 
analogous case of the contraction of an already existing 
long prayer is not known, and moreover, even if the 
Kedusha were not to be said, it was still not necessary 
to dispense with the whole of the richly worded section 
yaxd son. As a matter of fact, for the private prayer 
there are handed down from earlier Geonim texts at 
much greater length. Cf. Halakhot Gedolot (ed. Hildes- 
heimer), p. 224: 72390 nwyo and sdt yow dy “omp pe OND 
sN'OMD NNT NI PWNI A wp ws WS WPI MPA PAD wrvIp 
yy tony ind ‘ox stn somw> ow Sdpny sy ayes nan ndan 
pIqIy AAAI AeMTPI Pama odin[S] wrw sy aps by aw 
we wrap asm naa Syn don Sen ww 5x5 pepo pmawn 
Men Avy) nda bp NWT 3 IOw MINIVAN WN Not 1b) 
MyNSDIT IN MINI NNT Myw m0(v)[¥]Jo mpty yr mond dys 
> ody oN nenyd WON MVS AYyD Won oY boa wnat 
va ued mana mdi nan yen pya wn ar ton abiyd 
swex ox[w]()) Pa ae adp andy vinden avon: vnyseon ayy 
mwyn mina yow Sy poms px pnt owe pa mer and smd 
Quite similarly, except for a minor disarrangement of the 
names, writes Zidkia b. Abraham, who was well read in 
the old literature: poms ar xd wyy pada Ssanon ym 
wp soe pan pe > Noypt erp ood exes ase nw nym 
pva ‘ned yD) TwyD mn xm xd mvrpaw sat 55 7b Nyy 
[read snp] pend “9 owas +» Sbenea pm > pa oy 34 
ps menyds wspnd md ar mw pm coe nese $’yr psa 
nyyo Sst pea [read pwn] sam “9 ova won ndiyd 2 ody 


2 opon %aw, ed. Buber, XIII, pp. 6b and 7a. For the later rabbinic 
literature cf. Orhot Hayyim awa nev» 7, I, f. 110. 
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mays an $x5 snxs obi meypay Aya AIT AAI TINY 
2) un’. Finally, the prohibition forbidding a private 
worshipper to say the Kedusha in the Yotser is quite 
fictitious, and rightly rejected in the Shibbole ha-Leket. 

In the Genizah fragments that I have examined, the 
same brief version of the Yotser reappears several times 
in remains of prayer books, viz. four times in Cambridge, 
twice in Oxford, and once in a fragment in the possession 
of Dr. Gaster, without any special directions for, or the least 
limitations of, its use being noted. We may well suppose 
that in this formula a remnant of the old ritual of Palestine 
lies before us. The Palestinian ritual held sway in Egypt 
and long kept its ground there. Saadia has numerous and 
noteworthy texts taken from it, and many peculiarities 
even in Maimuni’s ritual are to be traced back to the same 
source. So also the Siddur manuscripts from Egypt have 
preserved this text. 

The wording agrees almost exactly with Saadia’s in 
all the fragments; they one and all read fond, and 
vary in respect of 12. Bodl. Heb. f. 22 (Catal., No. 
2728), Taylor-Schechter H. 9, Nos. 20 and 21, do not 
read the word at all. No. 12 has ta. Whereas 20 
and 21 omit the Biblical verse at the end, it is present 
in No. 12. But it is possible that it was not always 
so fixed, for No. 26 has in its stead Psalm civ. 24, 7D 
Jwyo yan. 

Some fragments show variants in the more lengthy 
Yotser generally accepted, which, although not exactly 
essential, are, at least in some cases, worthy of mention. 
Firstly, there is an extension of the rhymes at the beginning 
to be noted. Bodl. Heb. f. 29 (Catal., 2729), fol. 60 a 
headed bin ayy runs: on ay ody ony Son nse... HN NY 
aor wk 1999 non Pon pow paymaNdo... DNDN... 
wdy ona praia ponna * phy ws (sic) ody mop xvonn 


‘Cf. J.Q.R., X, 654. In Bodl. Heb. f. 29 and 30 (Catal., 2729, 30) 
also, which contain the long Yotser, the last verse is wanting. 
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Wyn IM WPI po wawo ny wy pow. A similar 
amplification of the rhyme is presented in Bodl. Heb. 
f. 30 (Catal., 2730), fol. 38 a: any px dy on Din 
WIP IIM WNW Yow wy aw yw po ww Wy). How- 
ever, it must be remarked that we have here to do with 
a Yotser for the Sabbath’. 

The Alphabet in the Yotser was recognized by Rapoport 
as a later addition®. Cod. Bodl. Heb. d. 51 (Catal., 
2742), fol. 65 b offers a noteworthy and new instance in 
support of this. In it nyt 5yu q2 5x is indeed present, 
but not yet embodied in the Yotser, being appended to 
the eulogy as a separate paragraph. Although the frag- 
ment is “much stained” and difficult to read, this much 
can be determined with certainty *. 

The most detailed insertion in the Yotser is supplied in 
the description of the hosts of the heavenly court, of the 
ministering angels—naa10 AwynD it is called in the Halakhot 
Gedolot; as the song of these angels the Kedusha is intro- 
duced. In Amram’s Siddur the introduction of the Kedusha 
is ascribed to the 73290 “"Y (p. 44), that is the Mystics 
of the early Gaonic period. For them expansion of the 
prayers and particularly the deep contemplation of the 
Merkaba served as means of inducing an ecstatic condition. 
Dr. Bloch* has proved the connexion of this movement 
with the tenor and form of the Kedusha in the Yotser by 
numerous conclusive instances, and I am fully in accord 
with his arguments. It has been proved above on other 
grounds that the Palestinian Yotser did not contain the 

1S. Schechter published a similar fragment from the Taylor-Schechter 
collection in the Gedenkbuch fiir David Kaufmann (WW ThA, p. 54): THR 
wNyw Paw wrw Tx yw Ys) wy RS wy om oan pom won ody 
yma ox $wo2 kd eR WY OMT PP Wh MRI WIM Tpovya aw wyd 22M 

. . TyT5yD. 

2 Rapoport, vp, note 20. 

5 Saadia has one more Alphabet. Cf. Bondi, Der Siddur des R. Saadia 
Gaon, Frankfurt, 1904, p. 17. 

4 Ph. Bloch, Die 722.2 ‘ny, Die Mystiker der Gaonenzeit und ihr 
Einfluss auf die Liturgie, in the Monatsschrift, XXXVII. See especially 


pp. 261, 305 ff. 
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Kedusha. We now know with what zealous activity 
the Babylonians worked for the spread of the Kedusha. 
A recently discovered Responsum ! takes us right into the 
midst of the dispute which the Babylonians waged even 
in Palestine for the sake of their idea, and in their conten- 
tion they remained victors. The fragmentary condition 
of the Responsum conceals something of the state of affairs ; 
but this much at least we do see, that the old tradition, the 
religious propriety, and the deep learning of a man like 
Jehudai Gaon were powerless against the onslaught of the 
pious enthusiasts of Babylon, and that against all right 
usage the spread of the Kedusha was forcibly effected 
by them. The prayer formulae of the Mystics are 
characterized by their prolixity and by an exuberant 
copiousness of synonyms which convey no added meaning. 
In accordance with this characteristic, the text of our 
section was sometimes even more wordy than it is now 
in the current prayer books. In the fragment published 
by Prof. Schechter it runs: owsp x2 wd wy orinn 
oy ods cabs abs yniwe ses onsen ayy abn qnw mane 
e. ¢ DAN nds INDI AX OID M334 934 134 yn. 

There is also another passage in the daily Yotser con- 
nected with the name of Saadia, in which the custom of 
the different countries differed: “wd “yON MY wT TON 
pong we pay od pyy ap pir msaa “een pry Sy en ey” 
boa parooxy cne Sy xd meen mod nnd pnyn en Sy 
sod xa ox Sax joy ayo anya pIqIo wNw pI , WPI p2 
nbyad pow ow wyin. The opposite opinion was represented 
by the Babylonian Geonim: 5’yt pa Nw IN DY ‘NRYD jD 
men cay my pre Ser naa ayo 39 ID Nx wR DeRY 
pow pdyn maw sna ade dye on qo xd win ce ond 
pray sodys mon xd pon sm inne Sy aby 400 by wn oe 
Syn ND TOI wRY wor InN. Saadia defended the custom 


1J.Q. R., XVIII, p. 112. 
32 opr oar, p. 7a. Cf. Siddur Amram, 4b; Tur. Orach Chayyim, 59. 
In a Gaonic Responsum (Bodl. MS. Heb. d. 46, fol. 143b) the following 
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of Palestine, and his opinion has largely carried the day; 
for the Sephardic and Italian Minhag have, in fact, not 
accepted the sentence, and in the Franco-German ritual 
an authority like Rashi pronounced against it. In the 
manuscripts of the Genizah it is for the most part not to 
be found, but where it does occur the text is expanded. 
Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 17: 1399 Ysn jyy Sy win Ww 
5 aw ® Se soxd ans qesp assay Fp ga 3 oN yp 2” 
ydi> many apa wd en mw sn ody mows mein ppnn 
yond nano. A variation from this is offered by Taylor- 
Schechter H. 9, No. 22: “wx orp ordenyd sown... wn UN 


wb xn mvp 1... According to these examples the 
accepted win “8 appears almost as a compromise and as 
the least measure of concession which had to be granted. 
The Yotser could be subjected to paitanic expansions over 
and above those to which we are accustomed. Instances 
lie ready to hand in all rituals for the Sabbath service. 
yw 527 is, at the beginning, a poem joining on to the last 
word 527 of the preceding eulogy, at the end a kind of 
Midrash to 75 Jy px. The section jw 5x is a conversion 
of the alphabetically worded nyt Sy qa 5x into the 
alphabetically versed ‘53 JW3D) 3 ,Owyon b5 by now 58 
2... nyt... 53 now 52. The close of the insertion 
contains the most important element, the formula for the 
particular day nav wx 5xb. Such embellishments have 
come down to us only for the Sabbath; at one time, how- 
ever, similar ones were in use for other days of the week ; 
they were tacked on to the account of the creation and to 
the particular Psalm of the day. This is shown clearly by 
the following fragment from Cambridge (Taylor-Schechter 


passage Occurs; ‘WN WD) [IY NON NYT 2p WNITD °° NANTON 
Tema WER I Wap NH NDI NAIM wy > mr 4) Awd 41 Eds win (Cowley, 
Catalogue, p. 40). 
1 Cf. also Manhig, § 31, Orhot Hayyim, f. 11a ; Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p. 61. 
? Cf. Landshut’s commentary in his 25 yon ‘dD, p. 285. It must be 
remarked that in the MS. Bodl. Heb. f. 30, fol. 38a, above mentioned, 
yy 527 figures, whereas pre bx is still wanting. 
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H. 9, No, 27): joa0 O° lacuna NSIT DN Dy May DT 


WIDd WY wonn oY Ayo oN EAYM DAT Mona mySom pos 
wdad yy ny onded won Soi naw ODA OM OD yw 


bud vony naam aby nay yyy $5 on oxd wna yobs apy 
4” JIann tbh won oD ow NN. 

As author of nav sw 5x5 the Gaon Natronai is usually 
cited’; it seems, however, that here a tendency of another 
and earlier school finds expression, and we should regard 
Natronai as the first who quotes these older poems. I 
venture to suppose that these insertions are also of Pales- 
tinian origin, and that they were first brought into use in 
Palestine and in the lands which, in matters of ritual, stood 
under its influence. Positive proofs for this hypothesis 
cannot be given; but whereas Babylon—which was hostile 
to the Piut—was the home of Mysticism, Palestine was that 
of the Piut. Moreover, we can take the following analogy 
into account, As is well known, Saadia’s Siddur contains 
in the Friday evening service the expansion of the para- 
graphs belonging to the Shema which begins: »wyo nba Ww 
‘yawn ov3. In Babylon these sections had been rejected by 
his predecessors*. Notwithstanding, Saadia accepted them 
and the Roman Siddur has kept them up to the present 
day. It is not so generally known that Saadia’s Siddur—the 
publication of which still remains a piwm desideratum— 
also contains the corresponding insertions for the service for 
the conclusion of the Sabbath: Sind esp ps Ssann be... 
sx nnsd payor. The piece recurs in numerous Genizah 
fragments, and it must, at one time, have been very widely 
spread, In Babylon these sections were rejected, in Egypt, 
on the other hand, and in Italy they were adopted, since 
both these lands stood under the influence of Palestine. 
In the Holy Land paitanic amplifications of every sort 
were very popular, the lively fancy of the Palestinian Jews 
requiring variation in the prayers as frequently as they 
enjoyed it in the reading of the Thora and in Midrash. 











1 Landshut, ibid. ; Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrage, p. 370. ? Siddur Amram, p. 25a, 
VOL, XIX. R 
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So also the second of the paragraphs preceding the 
Shema has been subjected to alteration and expansion. 
It has already been mentioned that it is called An n373 
in the Talmud, and the circumstances in which this 
eulogy can be used for the study of the Thora are there 
discussed. Further, a comparison with the corresponding 
prayer in the evening service allows us to determine that the 
contents of the eulogy were originally limited to the thanks 
for the revelation on Mount Singi. The lengthy affirmation 
of trust in God and the prayer for the restoration of the 
Jewish nation did not figure here from the beginning, and, 
in fact, are not in keeping with this part of the prayer. 
The Talmud knows of a difference in the wording of the 
opening of our paragraph. The difference itself is very 
unessentia], as it is only a question whether the first two 
words should be od nanx or 739 mImN. And yet how 
many pens has this variant set to work! It has even 
produced an alteration in the text of the Talmud. For 
while the best authors of the Middle Ages! quote the 
Talmud as preferring o>ty n3nx, it appears from our editions 
as if 737 nInN is recommended. Let us set out the text - 
of the editions and that of Alfassi side by side: 


Alfassi, ad loc. Ber. 11 b. 

7 ND Mw ADT | A 35 ON IND TON 
man oman Sey sox am | oy poy aan mane Sewe sox 
ddy mans sx pa nsax | aa mp “95 sydse can nd 
PIT MAN PION Pe AT 2 eM | DONE PA 2 NN IT AIAN 
sow sim joy aby name xd | pan ass mans ads pdy nan 
pnanx pdy naayy | aw xi py pdw naAN ox 
ynsvo 32 by Prams ody navy 
: "on 





The differenee is very old and the compromise was quite 


1 Cf. Halakhot Gedolot, R. Hananel ; Eshkol, Shibbole ha-Leket ; the Munich 
MS. (cf. OnE PPI, I, 49) reads: px wor pnd 49 Asn Ody Nam NON psn 
prams chy nam x%n2) oy Mame Nox 727 TIM OADW. 
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early effected, that both beginnings should be used alter- 
nately in the two daily services: w 5’st xa Moy 39 3n3 
noe ohy NIAN OMDINY Mdpd WY AIW AIAN OMY Mipijpo 
maT AIAN OM AD yeD S'r wwwn aT ne apy IAA ID bey 
ams ovo wx snva 1d qos .ohy name xt p33 Nn NM 
oy mans ow we aw AIT (Shibbole ha-Leket, § 14, 
p. 7a). This compensation was accepted, however, only 
in France and Germany’. In the Orient 739 7378 was 
rigorously excluded, although some Geonim, among them 
Amram, broke a lance in its favour. The record of this 
dispute is given us in Abudraham: wy pty jm3 39 7 an 
iy ody nan nasa man Aan mny sod onew at ppd 
mavens 7>x1 Roo waw ody aw ap 3’D) DIY 37 TIDI 3IN> 
oidy Ww Ww DONO DS PR INS INA ID KWW Wan js 
xbi mvanya xd msn mans phy aytina 72 tox xdw pd jax 
ade pow pe etoaw meso 521 ar paar ada xdy nvasy2 
3990 Sn a amsay vex DOT TAN wTIDD pin ody naa 
py jm2. Usage decided in favour of Sherira, and of the 
eight Genizah fragments which lie before me only two 
have 729 man’, all the others nd nans. 4 
We can hardly understand why such an insignificant 
alteration should be so energetically discussed and dis- 
puted. But the Genizah helps us to comprehend it, by 
showing that this difference hangs together with another— 
the prayer for the restoration of the Jewish nation. 
Whether the formula runs as in the German ritual 12¢'3m 
past mp3 yawn ow, or as in the Sephardic and Italian 
rituals yax7 mp2 yrrnn oben asia ixdy xam, the meaning 
remains much the same and, in either case, it introduces 


1 Cf. Tosafot Ber., 11 by p22; Maimuniot in yow nenp /n, I, 6. The 
Mahzor Vitry reads in the general part, p. 9, 72) 717% Www), but in the 
text of the prayer, p. 65, ony name. Some texts of the Franco-German 
school read in the Talmud Yerushalmi even the words 77) 727N3 53 729, 
but these words are not found there. Cf, the very careful collection: of 
the texts in Ratner Down jrz name to Berakhot, p. 23 ff. 

2 Taylor-Schechter Collection H. 9, Nos. 17 and a2, 


R2 





Bar a 


' 
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a prayer which does not belong to*the context. The 
Genizah fragments show the remarkable fact that, with 
only one exception, this particular prayer is absent every 
time from the section when beginning ny nanx, whereas 
it is contained in the paragraph when beginning 739 7a3nN. 
Only Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 19, combines them, as does 
the later Sephardic ritual. A difference of principle appears 
to underlie this, but its explanation we must leave to the 
future. 

I must here pass over the materially unimportant vari- 
ants in the original body of the section, as I have not the 
texts in their wording at present before me’. Towards the 
end, in the prayer for redemption, the variations again 
become considerable, another proof perhaps that this piece 
is a later addition. On account of its simplicity, I will 
here cite the most elaborate setting that lies before me 
(Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 18): 199y INM.... ody nan 
q7ab ans aan ardy poom.. . mm preva wad pan pniyn2 
scam an bean ben qow aya irdy xpos noxa Twp own 
WON OWI wia3 xd WNBA FI IPP VAN IPIPY WRN AIAN AWAD 
neds py S90 nana 33 ay why sy Sw xd) odsa xd. 


“Variationen im Text eines so uralten Gebets wie das 
Sch’ma wird kein Verstandiger bei einer Uberlieferung aus 
der Zeit wie die der Mischna etwa erwarten?.” These 
words, written twenty years ago on the discovery of some 
inscriptions, are still fully justified to-day. 

But the blessing following the Biblical passages offers in 
itself a little piece of history, 7 nuce a reflection of the 
development of the liturgical service in general. 2) nox 
is a name that figures in the oldest notices about regular 
services that we possess (Zamid, 5,1; Ber., 2, 1), and some 
such piece is certainly as old as the public service itself. 
But it was, neither in text nor in usage, identical with the 


1 A very short formula is to be found, J. Q. R., X, 654. 
3 Landauer in Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


1884, Pp. 934- 
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section that bears that name to-day. We must not confuse 
the two parts in our piece, but must separate clearly. the 
ndwa (beginning with any or my) from the true 3'¥" nox. 
In later times, the nds2 seemed to be the more important 
part ; in earlier times 2°¥ nox alone was in its true position, 
and bore a suitable meaning. The Biblical passages that 
were recited in the daily prayers needed an epilogue. 
It was insufficient to repeat them as bare paragraphs of 
profession of faith; it was felt necessary to add a direct 
acceptance and acknowledgement of them. They were not 
received into the liturgy as rigid and lifeless formulae, but 
as powerful and effective affirmations of belief. Each day 
they were acknowledged anew, each day freshly accepted '. 
In the oldest service, where the number of passages taken 
from the Pentateuch as professions of belief was greater, 
this acceptance had a deeper meaning than in later times. 
Moreover, the introduction of “ox” broke up its close 
connexion. Yet the knowledge of the real facts was kept 
alive for many centuries where they drew from the old 
Palestinian sources; in Rome, up to the Middle Ages, it 
was known that 3's") nox referred exclusively to the two 
first sections of the you ?. 

If we look to the original facts, an important difficulty 
is solved. The Halakhists discuss the question why our 
piece does not begin with 773, and the answer is always 
given that it is mmiand mawpn A732. But this answer is 
by no means satisfactory. A convincing explanation can 
only be given by History. 2° nox is certainly older 
than the technique of the Berakha; it has formed part of 
the liturgy from its very beginning, from the times when 
the service consisted simply of the profession of faith. 
This was introduced by a blessing 771n ‘3, and terminated 

1 Cf. Sifre Deut. § 33: NON MED DIN PRO F.w NOWVID TI2 wD Nw 
amep> ova dsmw mw (ed. Friedmann, 74a). Cf. Pesikta wima, ed. 


Buber, ro2a. 
2 Shibbole ha-Leket, 16, ed. Buber, 8a: NPR YS) DONT we $1 NON NN 


Yoo me prowa (19 AND 721 FMI bap) MVONwW MA IAT 2) WNT wp Yow 
NP YOW NN IPN. 
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with a formula, without any eulogy, acknowledging the 
acceptance of the creed. This conclusion opened with the 
words 2's) NOK. 

How the contents of 3's nox became expanded, we are 
told with welcome clearness by our sources: you NX NPA 
syornd PAY WW 17. NONI OAD MOS Vor Jy [qp23] 
1D OF MP) Nyaa Mao AI yd Pay ow ons .modp 73 
This controversy is settled in the following sentence: ‘5 
eon Sees ny cond gravy doo me otnd pay sw od 72 yer 
In accordance with this, not only the above-mentioned 
elements were received into the piece, but also a eulogy 
was required. Through this and through the varied con- 
tents of the new part, the old 3¥ nox was driven into the 
background ; the Geullah received the favoured place and 
was often used as a name for the whole. Later com- 
mentators even referred 2x4 noN to the mention of the 
departure from Egypt, and the wonders connected with it. 

Only in the saying of Rabbi Jehuda Hanassi is there 
any doubt as to what the reference is. In our present text 
mado recurs several times. It is likely that he requires 
it where it occurs for the first time (1wo>),.. . Ddyy ‘nbN now 
veeee im2>01 139); but it might also be referred to the 
end, where in earlier times, as we shall subsequently show, 
a lengthy mention of m2So was to be found. 

The text of 2% nox has from the beginning presented 
an anomalous feature; the two opening words both ex- 
press the same idea, the first in Hebrew, the second in 
Aramaic. The antiquity of this juxtaposition is equalled 
by the difficulty of explaining it; in fact it seems to be 
impossible to account for it. But the accumulation of 
words had an alluring effect, and a number of synonyms 
were added, fifteen in all. This is probably not an acci- 
dental figure, but is hardly to be accounted for by the 

far-fetched explanations of later times. The purposeless 
" accumulation of synonyms recalls the copia verborum 





1 Tosefta Ber., II, 1; Jer. Ber., I, 9, 3d. 








XUM 
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which we have already noticed with regard to the Yotser 
of the Babylonian mystics. While 3y) nox seems to 
indicate Babylonian influence, the composition of the 
second part seems to have originated entirely in Palestine. 
They were Palestinian authorities who furthered and 
sanctioned the amplification of the piece. The style 
is that of the older Palestinian Piut. The expansion was 
early completed, so that the contents are everywhere the 
same, and there can hardly be found deviations worthy 
of notice in the prayer books of any ritual known to us. 
In spite of this agreement in wording and style it has 
nevertheless undergone changes, and the form in which 
we now have it, is not exactly the old Palestinian. In 
the first place the eulogy is, nowadays, 5x1 5x3, and that 
is a Babylonian formula®. In Palestine the formula was 
burn dene “yy, as shown above. This text occurs again 
in the Genizah fragments*, but is also in use in the 
German-Polish ritual on festival evenings, when Piutim 
are inserted. The Piut is a Palestinian creation, and when 
the German poets took it over, they adopted with it all its 
technique, and old formulae were preserved. On the same 
occasion in the German ritual 170N) AD IB Wye" “NY AP is 
used instead of the customary 178) 13 bx mt. This, too, 
is an old Palestinian formula, which we meet with not 
infrequently in the Genizah*. The alteration did not con- 
fine itself to these few details, but the whole conclusion, 
as we now possess it, is the result of modification and 
contraction. In Palestine the passage from the mention 
of the Red Sea was much more adapted to the text of 
the Midrash °, and was the same for morning and evening. 
A relic of it is preserved in the Siddur of the Gaon Rab 


1 A short formula from a Genizah fragment is given, J. Q. R., X, 656. 

2 Pesahim, 117 b: Sxvw 5x2 Sm wv’? NT WRX. 

3 e.g. Taylor-Schechter H. 9, No. 39. 

4 Cf. e.g. Bodl. MS. Heb. e 36, fol. 17 (Catal, 2715, 3d) ; Taylor-Schechter 
H. 9, No. 39, fol. 2a. 
5 Mechilta, ed. Friedmann, 358; Bab. Sota, 30b. 
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Amram in the regular evening service (fol. 18 b seq.). 
We give the whole piece according to the fuller fragments 
of the Genizah: nyoy my op mddy wo xbp,.. m202 
wy assy qow opr cn Sx tp nade § yx ay ods sm on by 
Jb DIN fan be 3 Dea Pon indy BAM DIN Wy wri YAY 
amat wads aedy op spr add sony ab 9 951 An 
ony armds ai Syn wow meer inet, answany 1553 11350 
pdyd aan andy do Andy adie Seo oynay S50 195 my indy 
Teo aur Sew yy iNa yn. 

The conclusion of the passage especially was the subject 
of dispute. In Babylon no addition to yi odd do» ’n 
was permitted, and such additions as were known were 
combated : max 5533 px2 $n wpn xdw no sow ayo 1D wy 
oma a> ndwi xvam ou2 yen. This, too, is an addition 
of Palestinian origin, used daily in the Italian ritual up 
to the present day. The German-Polish ritual, too, uses 
the same concluding formula on Pesah when it inserts the 
poems "17 73° at the end of the Geullah. 

Amram’s rule not to make any additions was not obeyed 
even in Spain; for there the verse Isa. xlvii. 4 was inserted. 
In Germany this verse roused opposition, and in its stead 
a prayer for redemption was allowed‘. The formula now 
in use in the German ritual is quoted by Ibn Jarhi with 
the words 1m 379 w. In the Madzor Vitry it is corrupt’. 


1 Bodl. MS. Heb. f. 29, fol. 62a (Catal. 2729); Taylor-Schechter H. 9, 
No. 16, fol. ra; No. 18, fol. 3b; No. 24, fol. 1. In the Palestinian ritual 
there were Piutim in the Yotser inserted before 1:252 “nm. Hence comes 
the repeated mention of these words in the Piutim of the Genizah, e. g. 
Bodl. MS. Heb. e. 37, ff. 48b, 100, 103 (Catal. 2710); e. 39, ff. 2, 76b, 80 
(Catal. 2712) ; f. 32, fol. 45 (Catal. 2713) ; f. 29, fol. 13 (Catal. 2729), and very 
often. The note 0) nYWND) DVD AM NIDd 95D 7) Mind NYY M509 
4x3 oywi 72) 729 in MS. e. 36, fol. 21 b (Catal. 2715) is worthy of mention. 
In accordance with this the enumeration of the various classes of poems 
that make up the Yotser in Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, p.63, and Brody and 
Albrecht, wn wv, p. 23, should be supplemented. 

2 Siddur Amram, p.6b. Cf. Mahzor Vitry, p. 13. 

* Zunz, l.c., p. 64. * Cf. Baer Siddur, p. 86. 
® Ha-Manhig, § 40; Vitry, p. 66. 
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In conclusion we may mention two curiosities. The first, 
that the verse nim xin (Ps. lxxviii. 38) was said before 
1272 also in the morning prayers, is not unknown. The 
second, now made known for the first time through the 
Genizah, is a special Berakha for yow no» preceding 1293, 
and running as follows: ndw a2d3 wadnnd 13 p’x non 1x2 
1 AYEM WEI M1, 

I. ELBogen. 


1 Of. J.Q. R., X, 654. 
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BODLEIAN GENIZA FRAGMENTS. 


IV. 
MS. Heb. a. 3, fol. 28. Paper, 25} x 8% inches. It is 


much rubbed and defaced, so that several passages are 
illegible and others uncertain. The letter is written, in 
a poetic style, by Jeshua kohen ben Joseph, on behalf 
of the two congregations (Rabbanite and Qaraite?) at 
No Amon (Alexandria), to Ephraim ben Shemariah as 
head of the Jerusalem congregation at Fostat. When 
describing it for the catalogue, I read the date as 
nw’ = 700 Sel. = 1389 a.D. This cannot be right. The 
second character, which is very uncertain, seems most 
likely to be a 4, and the date will then be (1)340 Sel.= 
1029 A.D. The latest date I have found in connexion 
with Ephraim is 1041 A.D. (see remarks on no. iii). The 
object of the letter is to ask for contributions towards the 
ransom of four Rabbanite and three Qaraite Jews, who 
had been captured by a certain Arab jm ‘38 }3 ‘pa’, and 
the account forms an interesting parallel to the well-known 
story of Hushiel and his companions (J.Q.R., XI, pp. 
643 sqq.). 

In this case the prisoners came from Antalia, the modern 
Adalia, in the south of Asia Minor, situate on the bay of 
the same name. 

I originally copied this and other documents, intending 
to put together the evidence relating to Ephraim ben 
Shemariah. That, however, has meanwhile been done 
by Dr. Poznanski much better than I should have done it, 
and I need therefore only refer to his admirable article in 
the Revue des Etudes Juives (vol. XLVIII, pp. 145 sqq.), 
to which these texts (III, IV, V) form an appendix. 





XUM 
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pan noy oaxn nds nosyn npad movonn anvsn Sy (1) 

ndvon mast now (2) mado nwa NINA NPN RNA N-wnI 
naw MINI NAY OPIN Appin Oy Y NW? DP Ry DWT 
nas owen moro oma mod ome (3) mod m3 
MRA (4) myny mw nove odSay npow oddo nD DwrD 
xn 6’ Sypp moon ods pa many mbapoa nym mbip naenp 
oSSan nay mena my modwnr (5) advan mnderyn msn 
wy mdoya mMep mds abymy oven miws’ pnyoD Jan 
10 OYPNN AywwA mina AMIN waNM AYawn mbys (6) AywnA 
xbinnn ayn (7) 2A AYA My NA AyaINA mbina nya 
yoxD wyeN 3 53 73NM OMAN 34 AD Pid AwII2 Noy wy 
AMY WYN NI Way WIM YIMI (8) TIO ws yy 
mbion xd reo abun poy mbyo moby. Sf mow 4 a ey 
mbit say adn xb abo adino yom vdion xb nya xdiop tom (9) 
sxepn syn 55) (10) mdian xd abn oxdy vbwo xd Sis 
saath) oad$ahy pad oven ov... aT Mwy porn omindym 
mop phy syd nods ian se am (11) py AA ANA 
392 (12) opon spodndy ovmndna spyy jopn imam aye [00] 
odosnon pres x2 mea ws menpna ombapna vnem pin Aor 
psy pen ny pombe sya (13) ondxs mdsewn npn nw 
syoyndy powpendy osydund ... dy oe o2 WDD JD1DD 
may’ YONI NIM oo 0 pide vd vay av Sw xapo (14) D325 
yoow mar (15) 25 PR Ox DINIy wn JWw[p" D]a3 wany 
syd Dan sjon) yyoy maxn mot xda na joni pty xd1 13 
pynya ox) med 3 DINIA “yy (16) Won) ONY BA wT on 
90) Oy TWA RY nowt mind wim xd aniny amp wD 
yoo WWD DI PIS “yy inna’ ON Or + na Nd (17) Mody > 
MN. 1[\]wyor psy ON + py yw [innjp iwon xw 
Dx) 3 Nay my > ye mr te aye Se waa (18) 
49 Join 5D (19) OMI AK '3 abo wna weeny mys ays 
. pyaby wd qa nbs ay on apie’s  fnAy ony 
ponay 592) yndwa wax wine psa (20) Sx Ar wanso now 
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swe (21) powyor ondys awe nombyso aw neindy padidn pods 
ons jwtad mai mat onaanm 7 anne) 2d pnanim onaun 
J7p2 wy xd) myo 2 12 npinm (22) myp onoyp Oo DNIwn 
Mop NWI ar ym O'IAr ONND osfD]Aa onnden spryd 
oo BOD ONY wInyY Mayo wx OND oO) (23) DIN 
moby mons (24) xan avn od ndes ombs myo wy 
ans pndwnw nis Dee eee eee ee DD ot See nde 1 nD 
[ow] nyana owasyn iby syn aiar tym) pean (25) oNNOT 
YIPNI AWN TY (26) ID TW WN WIN WNW WEI by stn 
sey aysw omy yon [on}ndey marr way pant pyyaaws 2 
yo anaedy pear owen vpad wayney (27) ede omina pant 
woyx (28) aKeom why om on Owe AYA AND AWONT 
vada mm omany 525 yn ord oma on $293 wes 
yan mydnd wd sony (29) poo saw ayand oxdx mbwd 
yweam ovndey [Alewn ovnen oy wwye wo oe dx ondwdy 
DMI wa 's myo ide aNa ce sy © ody (30) ona bx 
www OWN (37) TNS May wa Tw TY max [xd ovine 
wan myo pax a0 [pnjo oN Ayay poy pm 13K 43 'PD 
432 43 jaan Sond 39 0 wT) wpr awd by (32) ‘pa’ DMIs 
D3) WAM (33) AI whN ADYy ww OM wnwis pi ayds 
yboamay yom ap wd x2 MN WIND WEI ADIN DY Aepd 
Ox DIP DIPHD navy winx worn (34) MryP yIINI ww 
P23 AYA (35) OAD yawn ide wT OD WPAN aN ranyA wd 
sox at eden oar owsen awden omen onosw paap awdyn 
ovsyn idea onsen xd syS on inn Seana (36) 39 1p yin vox 
andy ova (37) 7 seyre sim dp ons tioyd ex ann 
sie bya mond ody yn om 129 Dw AwY DAD ANP 
pw Mwy vinx by «ona on wenn onder (38) ney 
on oxy son Sy een (39) aro many sx vox wyapnn wo 
min ON) OI3 WDyNY Ody mA AID IW we OND TaN Drbdwr 
BIW wey On? Adda jory sy we dy wy we (40) [BAJO 
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DMD wToy OMIM (41) AWA OY de ornpds [Joo onw 
syb om Sana an ap [saa}m ppm we oy ayapn 72 and 
TWIT NI AY) AO wIeNr OVI OID wy wana (42) wAwI 
ona odds wmoxw (43) mm mixonn ame A3p[n in)dy ane 
am eden owen awdy omy ony sin ‘ta oyd “Sy inde spe 
bey ovann oy $x ow ovansp x indy pynar omen (44) aN 
opr bmp Sy sme anzo (45) Da nYDOA *nwaY OIA mbap 
9297 2 yew opin b> be pansy onny aAbdoe oon oa 
naaayy oxo orn Sx pans pnde» oa ty innan 3d wana (46) 
omy ny peor o2 abe (47) mvtaby anannd oasm opr 
AWONT SAY NWT DAY) OMI) OMT. ondwd ony pnt 
ovnb on op oye Se onabn Aap yoy dix ovminn (48) 
Mast dy? sfby] wddpnn (49) wea aden oat ynws «t pidwy 
by aa amsy sxe annoy adem yindy pony onda udsen 
$5 ony ayy wae idee oy iodaw ominen oy (so) mowyn ins 
py wi[D]m mDyan (51) psa PO TW wNID YwyD aH dyn ADD 
pres ode nim anspn wana + oy ods Say ondin ova 
7 Dm pom ian DDden A nDW 2 DwIPA (52) IAN 
%> Jvmnd xd qyemnd (53) 03 qeamd omax 35 9p T3anA WKN 
moxwd 2 aa0n aa poo see ee 55 ayny no qyond ox 
mynon sw onmiady pron Sapm by aim anson wipd (54) 739 
Mwy pew oF sy nem (55) Myon Mey pa*n on '> onwndy 
moproy mow IN PIN ID ONIwA DwINA myswA dS DI AIM nim 
omnia Noyd weo ow b> arn oD 55 Sy) maw ona dys (56) 
‘> nny anaen Sy adv aime we Sy (57) nein mynn tmnn xd 5 
535 wen (58) Wt an ct ondapr myer ney See wa 52 by 
wa nytdy mines ynanndy yds) snp nnd oynw yowy ‘np 
pdiydss arm obs ssw adver sim (59) reyo ‘p> end inn 
an Sy qynm sana oe qanso apn 53 nanny Nan 
a3 noe Nn MmIId obo wxer Pan eM PnrwsN (60) 


1-1 Added above the line, 
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yon) pmiondy svinad (61) ovndso vdxen adv anne yno3 
spn wren Sapn 55) aiden qorden qa andma wawnds imran bya 
BY mow wdo> mya ans * anya my2d1 sy “yd abs nals] (62) 

aw 32) ody) ovnd mained 


nby m3 


Seow aa pany 33 aby yo np Od pawn Ao 43 jnon ayer 
33 non Seer aa ynon ody 33 orn 93 tdon 5 55 ayes 12 HOY 
yaw aa Foy aoa 93 Sern 
m3 wD ODN 3 yy 
33 AYona 3a dm pny Seip 3 AD 
moy yoorn  opax anda pss pn 3 wan 
33 myo 92 andy 33 paax 3 73 
Twa “2 jnDn AY war 33 ADN? 
(in margin) 35 “yds pa ynan Seana 


Address (on the verso) :— 
pd>Ssennn wpm Sapna pid wawn wep’ wmd 
Sonn oes 3770 pid nea owdyrn mp2 
pron sow pow Sf myn AMD 35 49 5 53 
aay oamiody syd mown one 50 ndey 


oSSpnon mbapa cn onmay ws DANS wD 
NUTTIDIN PON NI DAW AYIA ‘nwa 
ony pxoop 5x mao pdya dain 


oby nna 





1-1 Probably written by the same hand. 
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V. 


MS. Heb. d. 65, fol. 4. Vellum, 9} x9 inches. The text 
is much broken, and is written in a very difficult cursive 
hand. It is a letter addressed to Ephraim ben Shemariah 
"in 1035, apparently referring to his action in some case 
such as that described in no. iii. The ‘3¥ pox nIw wR 
(line 10) must have been Solomon Gaon at this date. The 
Nagid (lines 13, 19, 21), whose authority seems to be 
regarded as final, is no doubt Samuel ha-Nagid. 


TUE VED PSN WS WM. . wccceec cece b (1) 

mqnrd saspy Alyn 373 pown] man adp (2) [my]o nvpd py 
yon 47 ya po} nar (3) [> p]ypy ways pr orpon ad) aS 55 
[yojwanr wdin ain by xd nay nna qordwa sneer “yp [ans] 
oP wD IN wy 25 2K... MT AY B np DN (4) 
pons S23 [amy jaa 7b any (5) ane pow 55> mynt ory dn 
[wx] ‘> [A}x ‘n21> pen[> no mo b> mo meyd nds an 
sox’ oy ap5w ym any saad per aydin ots po) nD (6) 
pry woeen S219 97 pyrynd ayy (7) [5295] anm meyn an 
ymay (8) [55]$ ane> inno xan wx mt mp xd me now 
np mam mms cnen ooxy Sy wap ap np “Mansa on 
py ans 75 snansy nmdnon ane mbw Sy (9) pty AD ow 
NODI Te. ee ee eee ee (FO) YM 395 NANNDA IpnwK aM 
Sider yoy (12) PUN? DION BY PIN Iw WNIT WII aNd NI 
sno 90 men addy Sava sw inva vos vans nayee 0d nism 
baie °S po) Jona ww aMX and mr (12) [3]n> pny 
own 5x) nypo Jaw (13) [Da] ‘mananmy yon nypo tprads 
woe] (14) 0 bee ee VD OM Da TS and Xd 1D JnyTA 
ayia 55 xb Aran a7 yon aby xb aimmdy ney xd mbwn 
mI IN| AW Aw yO MIM (15)... OWA MN [ANI 
N17 ADA (16) [S}nan ONY... PINK M|AWT AMW AWA jo 
Mm mpi RIO! RMT WIT AN SE ANI END DOT ON KIND 
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ynymp Sy waynn 53d pnvno by rayne qo (17) Sw ox 
Sey yp yndy xin °3 (18) TIO. pinm yyeD Sy xd pyay 
sy22[A1D] (19) oraND W399 sam Tb yen *S mp yo ADdew soxn 
sD DM Dw w> Poo wwaw wD ndw > ODD AINSI Sy 
Son yixwn yosyd nate ween onpds (20) anyana 2 $3 Al yaw 
327 Dy Tansy (21) OO AM oN we? nal ddy~0 IN PP 
papa abn absm onain nm yyy avtan wa “InN 
ost apy % aman 75 we ava Sax qod 12d aay’ pe (22) 
sax 3 7b AY AD Any mawWN AI Nyon Sy (23) awd MID 
sonvo sanyom Sa manor 52) (24) anvao pom xd ty 
proan sow poy Se sons (25) voy awnn Sx apo ayy Sx minya 
an ody apm (26) omyn xv > Jo mya poy $53 pans 
12 TOM sy wads oy onyD “aA pATIND 

nino soy naw ax yn (27) 


Verso : 
pes 39 1p (2) ove yr ads ad oa ab 553 fined] (1) 
syoy nya yy om S$f mow (3) 40 43 aba patos sann 
ary 


A. CowLey. 
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GEONIC RESPONSA. 
XIII 


FRAGMENT Taylor-Schechter, vellum, two leaves, size 
28 x220cm., small square hand, represents the remainder 
of a collection of Geonic Responsa. The Fragment is 
badly damaged; it is especially regrettable that the first 
two lines of leaf 1, recto, are practically missing, as there is 
reason to suppose that they contained the name of the 
author. Fortunately, the few letters left on the second 
line are sufficient to give us a clue. The letters ‘x) probably 
are the: last of the name Natronai, and the super- 
scription of the Fragment may have read as follows: bx 
manad war enw? 35 0 pram wd mown. This assumption 
is confirmed by internal evidence, derived from the separate 
Responsa. As will be shown, when we come to consider 
them in detail, they contain opinions known, through 
other sources, to have been uttered by Natronai ben Iai, 
the Gaon of Sura. 

In its present form the Fragment contains eighteen 
Responsa. Of some of them the contents cannot be satis- 
factorily described on account of the damaged condition of 
the Fragment. 

1. The first Responsum deals with the question as to 
whether a benediction is to be said while washing the 
hands before the grace after meals on the Passover-night. 
The decision of the Gaon agrees with that given in the 
Seder Rab Amram, 40 a, which holds that a benediction 
would be out of place. The two passages coincide, not 
only as to content, but also as to verbal expressions, and 
one is thereby tempted to conjecture that Rab Amram, in 
his Responsum, excerpted Natronai’s decision in this case 
as in many another. That the custom of pronouncing 


VOL. XIX. 8 
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a blessing over the washing of the hands before the grace 
after meals on the Passover-night prevailed in those days, 
we know not alone from the negative proof of the Gaon’s 
adverse decision. It is expressly prescribed in the Haggadah 
of the Genizah published by Mr. Israel Abrahams in the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW (X, p. 42). The perpetuation 
of this custom in the Passover-night meal is a highly 
characteristic phenomenon. It is not the only one for 
which this meal has served as a medium of preservation. 
There can be no doubt that at one time a benediction was 
always said over the washing of the hands before grace 
after meals, no matter what the season or the occasion’. 
The custom fell into desuetude*, but it was saved for 
the knowledge of posterity by the Passover-night meal, the 
typical Jewish meal, which gathered up and preserved 
numerous customs at one time or another generally ob- 
served. The washing of the hands before eating “ Karpas ” 
at the beginning of the Seder can also be explained only 
on the same principle. In ancient times the ablution and 
the blessing always preceded, not only the eating of bread, 
but also the eating of a vegetable with a liquid (npwna a0)?. 
Become obsolete in post-Talmudic times, it yet lingers on 
in the Passover-night meal, though even there it is shorn 
of the benediction ; the ablution alone remains. 

2. The second is the famous Responsum by Natronai 
Gaon on the “Order of the Benedictions,”’ hitherto known 
to us only by references to it made by Amram Gaon in his 


1 Hullin, 105a. The statement of the Baraita, nam ON DWNT ON, 
admits of no other explanation than that the washing of hands before 
the grace after meals was quite as important as, if not more important 
than, the washing at the beginning of the meal, the remark of the 
Tosafot (see s.v.0"2) to the contrary notwithstanding. Comp. also Tanhuma, 
ed. Buber, Balak, 145. 

? Comp. the authorities quoted by Joseph Caro in his Bet Yosef, Orah 
Hayyim, 181. 

* Some rigorists insisted upon the observance of this Halakah, even in 
post-Talmudic times, but without success. Comp. Bet Yosef, Orah Hayyim, 
158. 
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Seder (1 a et seq.), by Abraham ben Nathan in his Manhig 
(6 b, 7 b), and many others of the older authorities. As 
this Responsum forms the nucleus of the Prayer-Book, it 
will be well worth while to consider it in detail. 

In the Benediction mw ‘ndx occurs x’n mNND, in agree- 
ment with the German and the Byzantine ritual, showing 
that xn is not a later addition, as Baer supposes. The 
idea underlying the addition of xn? is that the soul, when- 
ever it is separated from its body, as it is at night, is pure, 
in spite of its owner’s sins, and every morning returns to 
him pure and clean. Another noteworthy expression is 
0'n instead of x, occurring twice in this Benediction. 
Are we permitted to assume, on the basis of the use of the 
Palestinian word 17, that this Benediction is of Palestinian 
origin ? 

The order of the short Benedictions in the Morning Prayer 
(anvn mion3) is the same as that given in the Seder Rab 
Amram, with the exception that it omits the blessing 
Sew sm. This can be taken as additional evidence of 
Natronai’s authorship, as Zedekiah ben Abraham Anav, 
in his Shibbale ha-Leket (ed. Buber, 3), states explicitly 
that in the “Order of Benedictions,” by Natronai Gaon, 
the blessing Sy «my is omitted. 

In the Benediction non Sn two considerable variants 
are offered by our Responsum. It has neither whom 
oa oon at the end of the Benediction proper, nor 
Seow wyd pvaw as the closing words of the final sentence. 
That the words 5y1y wy) are a later addition is corrobo- 
rated by the fact that they do not appear in the Seder Rab 
Amram, and that Isaac of Corbeil in the p’np (151, Kopyst 
edition, 12a) has ynwi3) instead of them. 

The Priestly Blessing after mann n393 is not known to 
Natronai Gaon. From the remarks of the Tosafists 
(Berakot, 11 b,s.v.132v), and the Manhig (ed. Berlin, 9 b) of 
Abraham ben Nathan, we learn that to say it after the 


1 Comp. also Rabbinovicz to Berakot, 60. 
82 
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m-ynn no13 was a French custom, and we may assume that 
it was not known to the original Seder Rab Amram either, 
but was put into it as a later addition. In connexion with 
this it may be mentioned that it is equally unknown to 
the Byzantine ritual. 

The selections from the Talmud and the Midrash after 
the early morning Benedictions are the same as those in 
the Seder Rab Amram and in all other rituals, with the 
exception of the Byzantine, which does not contain NK 
opp. The reason assigned for the practice of reading 
these selections as a part of the liturgy is practically the 
same as that given in the Seder Rab Amram, and both 
authorities go back to the same Talmudic passage for it, 
though each has a reading of his own of the Talmudic 
passage. 

The Benediction n:353 1ow wspo does not occur in our 
Responsum, and that it is of later origin appears from the 
fact that in the Roman ritual it is recited without Ow or 
mado, the very form used in the text of the Manhig (ed. 
Berlin, p. 7b)! and by Maimonides. 

It is very remarkable that this “ Order of Benedictions ” 
has no blessing over the Talit. Are we to assume that at 
the time of the Gaon Natronai the Talit was not worn 
generally ? 

The last Benediction in the Evening Prayer as given by 
our Responsum reads: ywyd b5 by son D2 sion, which 
differs from all liturgical forms known to us. 

3. The third Responsum is the decision of the Gaon, 
based on Baba Batra, 91, prohibiting the purchase of 
produce for speculative purposes, to raise prices and 
control the market. 

4. The fourth deals with the subject of usury, giving 
the opinion of the Gaon, that it is forbidden to charge 
a higher price for goods, because they happen to be sold 
on credit. He puts this practice in the category of usury. 


1 Notice that the words x:110) 4) in the Manhig belong to the sentence 
preceding them, and not to the following one. 
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The identical Responsum is found in the Geonic Collection 
pry “yw (p. 40a), where it is ascribed to 5” 14bn an. It 
is usually assumed that this »>n is a misprint, or a false 
reading, for “Sn, and it is therefore generally credited to 
Hilai Gaon. But it is not impossible that the reading was 
n/a 4395, ie. »Sm ya exw? W239, which the copyist mis- 
understood. He took ‘21 to be 12295, which he abbreviated 
to 34, and then he omitted the ‘3 standing for j3, which in 
his reading was superfluous. 

5 and 6. These two Responsa deal with questions of 
anm 0's. The contents of the first of them it is 
impossible to make out, on account of the damaged 
condition of the Fragment. The second considers the 
question of the signs classifying a bird among the 
permitted species. The view of the Gaon is the same 
as that mentioned by Maimonides (mds mbaxo, I, 19) 
as the view of the Geonim. Comp. also Responsum 14 of 
our Fragment, and Jur Yoreh Deah, 82. In the course 
of the discussion the Gaon mentions that the bird sp, 
occurring in the Talmud, Hullin, 62 b, is a marsh-bird, 
which disposes of its identification with the wren, made 
by Lewysohn, in his Zoologie des Talmuds (p. 178), and by 
others. 

7. This Responsum is a brief explanation of the Tal- 
mudic passage Baba Megia, 85 b, in which the great 
merits of R. Hayya in connexion with the revival of 
learning in Palestine are dwelt upon. 

8. The eighth Responsum tells the Gaon’s opinion on 
the subject of corporal punishment in schools, in the 
following words: “Children naturally can be taught 
only with the help of the ferule. ... Therefore small 
children, and even big ones, if they are naughty, must 
have it applied to them. It does not matter, when the 
children are healthy, if they are caused considerable pain. 
But if the teacher uses the same method with small and 


1 Is it likely that the suffix » in this name is the Persian oi, as in "por 
for xpox, and in other names ? 
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delicate children, he is a barbarian, and he should be 
warned not to do it. If he persists a.ter two or three 
warnings, he should be dismissed.” 

g-12. These four Responsa deal with liturgical questions. 
The first of them contains the decision of the Gaon, that in 
the Musaf Prayer the Biblical verses describing the sacrifices 
of the day are not to be recited. The same decision is 
quoted, on the authority of Natronai, by Ibn Giat, “yw 
mnow, II, 26.—The second of this liturgical group gives 
the form of the Benediction as 7¥7 in the Shemoneh Esreh. 
It is nearly identical with the form in Lev. R., VII, 2, in 
Pesikta, ed. Buber, XXV, 158, and in the Genizah Fragment 
published by Professor Schechter, JEWIsH QUARTERLY 
Review, X, 657.—Of the third only a few words are 
legible, and they give the form for the o227 n393, which 
closes with p'ywn 3”, as in the Seder Rab Amram and 
in Maimonides. The Byzantine ritual also has nywn a3, 
though with the addition Dt y*220. 

13-14. Both these Responsa deal with the question of 
the species of permitted birds, but only the second of them 
is in a legible condition. At first sight there seems to be 
a contradiction between the decision here given and that 
in the sixth Responsum, but in reality the contradiction is 
only apparent. It should be borne in mind that the 
circumstances of the two cases respectively are different. 
In the sixth Responsum we are dealing with the case in 
which psd 23) 01D, while in the fourteenth Responsum 
we have the case of ™¥0 js “yp. Comp. Joseph Caro, Bet 
Yosef, Yoreh Deah, 82. 

15. This Responsum, found also in the Seder Rab Amram, 
19a, gives the rule that every attendant at the services in 
the synagogue must conform, outwardly at least, with the 
accepted order, standing when the other worshippers 
stand, sitting when they sit. 

16. The Gaon here renders the decision that a scholar 
is bound to interrupt his vey studies, and join a funeral 
cortége if it does not count the required ten men, no 
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matter whose funeral it may be, whether of a child, 
@ woman, or an ignoramus. This decision is quoted on the 
authority of Natronai, in Ibn Giat’s anow “yw, 237. 

17. From this Responsum we learn the interesting fact 
that the custom of using Mazzot for nimyn ‘3"y is as old 
as the eighth century. The Gaon mentions Rab Phineas as 
the first to introduce the custom, and there is no doubt 
that this Phineas is identical with Phineas the brother of 
Mar Samuel, the contemporary of the Gaon Haninah, who 
are mentioned in connexion with the redaction of the 
Midrash Esfah. Comp. Yalkut, I, 7361. Until now the 
custom could not be traced beyond the thirteenth century. 
Comp. Shibbale ha-Leket, ed. Buber, 71 *. 

18. This short decision by Natronai has evoked a 
lengthy refutation from Hai Gaon, published by Horowitz 
in OwN Sw inn, 251-6. The matter in dispute between 
Natronai and Hai is whether it is allowed to milk cows on 
a holiday, the former forbidding it, the latter permitting it 
in direct and explicit opposition to Natronai. 


1 Comp. however, Briill, in his Jahrbiicher, II, 82, note 133. 
2 Comp. the Sox, fol. 74d (183), of the Karaite Judah Hadasi, who 
opposes this custom of the Rabbinites, and Vidal de Toulouse, on ‘Erubin, 


I, 16. 
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MCL TLCL tL, Much dN, Cg TLCU ANd CL LICLU LA NACL CLL inl fig tT Ln, Nw 

GIG, TRG RULE INU CAQCIU ALCL Wa ck NOLL UC, A, LO cg CUCL aNd Cu agciu 
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XIV 


Fragment Taylor-Schechter Collection, three leaves, 
paper, written in a large hand, square, with a tendency to 
cursive: contains the remainder of a group of Geonic 
Responsa, three of them having been preserved, and these 
not in their entirety. 

1. Of the first Responsum, a single line, the last, appears 
on the fragment. It seems to have dealt with the question 
of the guardianship of the female child of divorced parents, 
whether she remains in the custody of the father or of the 
mother. 

2. The second Responsum, of which the end is missing, 
contains a long discussion of the passage in Baba Batra, 
80a, on the sale of the young generation of bees in a hive. 
The question is, how is the bee-keeper to distinguish 
between the old and the young, and deliver to the pur- 
chaser what he has contracted for. The Gaon replies thus: 
“ When the young bees are born the hive becomes too small 
to harbour them as well as the old ones. The young leave 
the hive and swarm. To prevent them from flying away in 
all directions the keeper attracts them to a certain place by 
sweet melodies on the kettle-drum and on the flute, and 
thence they fly into the new hive prepared for them near 
by.” It is noteworthy that the expression used by the 
Gaon for bee-hive is N13, probably to be read Kuwarat, 
like the Arabic and the Persian, not Kaweret (m3) as 
traditionally pronounced. Kwwarat, to be sure, is an un- 
Hebraic substantive formation, but as it is of Persian origin 
(see Frankel, Aramdische Fremdwoérter) this does not 
militate against the Gaon’s orthography. 

3. This Responsum, of which the beginning is lost, con- 
tains a lengthy exposition of Shabbat, 34a-35b, the passage 
which considers the determination of the time of nightfall 
(mwnwn ;'3). The Gaon has a contribution to make to the 
subject; he brings out some new points, especially by his 
reference to Tosefta, Zabim, I, end, and its bearing upon 
the Talmudic text. 








ibid., 114 a. 
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I recto, 


amon dye nan aS psy na mayen 

2 FANID MVD npidn 1yow AWN) 
onder oep ONIT mDPY Dp OD 
NANDA Wy wey oONIIA 7D 

De NIT NANI wp *, . PX UN 
omat mdyws 3 nox xd... aby 
mo MANIA prin adam... y op 
Jno onpA ‘MN... eee. NIN 
wy ppm dy ow... . 7 AINA 
Sys xan Sena papa pm pan a2 
Symon awe pina jad app mawisn 
pxaim py ind ayn ops dip 

pam poy pyr ines Sy pons 

moans nai ds im Sein vdy 
Semon ime parm jd awyse 
nawian Syady naisn meee ain 
py innpd> ans ND ON) NIT NIA 
omnatby Sm 73) 8994.4... 3) MN 
by abs onn ovdyan wens ox 

J" ©... JOP IN AWN MIN? IY 


1 Baba Batra, Mishnah, V, 4; Gemara, 80a. 
? The traditional vocalization is nyy2. 
3 Read wnpna. 


6 Read 70nd. 





-_ 


5 


* Read oxrpn px Oda WH. 
5 Read 120 NOP NI22), it refers to Baba Kama, Mishnah, X, 2; Gemara, 
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I verso. 


wwe ronan ar Sn xy 

nese Sor nas nip mpidn 

UB DDD WW Awe od ¢nd 

nawisn dyad wey nbn 
73 9..y7 OMI AN OW... 5 
my 2p... ame Sno ny ody aby 
wir Fn... ee. Sy ymdy *> pens 
P39 “ON 476.666. 3D ON PONDD ANI 
RanyD2 “ONT nvr advar Sona 
San psx mon a py “95 mown 
sn omay jino xd yoqp 
w pws ms mdse nnn 
POND SPY PRRI IMIwY wT 
‘oy “9 omnain yp Stnn nse 
xeon Taby pox Sina yn 
siny veo Sana ne spr “9 
% ‘owe 8... uy ty vd “ord div 
pran ate yt4n pra 
°myxa pay wep voi PN37 


i] 
° 


-_ 


5 


? Read pw. ? Read Hn. 3 Read nas dy. * Read sn. 

5 35 is also the reading of MS. Rome, while all the other MSS. and the 
printed text have 5xw. 

¢ Baba Batra, Mishnah, II, 10; Gemara, 18a, 25 a. 

7 Baba Batra, 25 b. ® Read nnxw. 

* The editions read naw “17D... while the MSS. have nwac 2p. 
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2 recto. 


nine Hysnind ime pops mewn 


oxy ow wd Sin per naw 


pown naw any moa ps tb 
pe naw> say rind | ane 
wie pony naw anys bi 5 
yxy naw anys xinw wind 
N27 35 “ON PONT SOW Naw 
men payd yea a7 m3 
mwovn p32 OM Iw me pI 
mwnwn pa ins ov ypd 2pap 
gen 33 PMN NA esANDIDd pad 
27 Py aw 
‘ny ynsdaa nyws wy mew 
awn) 33vM NOOO NYS 
yO NOD) OY OD MND Poy 
N17 O97 ANT MN DAD pDpA 
own nny axn oxi sp dyrs 


- 


° 


~ 


5 


1 Shabbat, 34 b. 2 Read jaypn moe). 
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2 verso. 


Mn OYA ONY IN IND? one 
MNT DNI Oa ar Ar A and 
mwn wT I mwown pa nny 
mw wD Ar IN OND 


ANS ON DY “5 TD TnaDIndy 5 


pay * Sy a mwnwn pa nnmN 
ny 203 wy ne) Aap “ID 72 
pein om wy wap nes 

ANT ow msrp Sy ame 
nwown }2 nnN) on nn 

anod nnsy mwnwn pa nme ww 
DYAD AYN Mypow yIY OX 
axnwd wen aned anypn 

Dvn ony mat Dw jap 


- 


° 


mney on mmx ww and nny 15 


MNT Nypown ppd «and 
se ond anypn) aya 
yw ms jaqp> por Axniwd 


1 Tosefta Zabim, end of the first chapter; ed. Zuckermandel, p. 677, 


line 19. 
2 Editions read 72 instead of 173, while R. Hananel in his commentary 


on Shabbat, 34 b, reads 13. 
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YIIN PED jA In Mween ps oD 
SMX oY me os735pd pao wens 
20 ANDIWS pad Miwon 73 

NIT AN ONwD ADM NAL 

wd proind ime pono exw 5 
soy “a2 mada pNP «so 
sox dt pprow anrin payd 

pa ose sy merino 

"2 '°DN “9 “ox 3 °DY “7 Mwown 
paw mondo men war 9 


Lal 


°o 
“7VD) AND NNBN In Mwown 
Miwon ps wy ND wIND 

sy ney nawd nay sy 73 

nav oxyind nay pa menwn pa 
andvnn Sin swan anbnn ww wes ay 
mpy snd am nay TPN 
NNn5003 PNT Ywont Zand 

Avy oma om naw *mns> 


5 


1 The editions and MSS, read ‘py, the current reading is that of Judah 
Albargeloni in nym =D, p. 23, who has j*38 72 °DY. 
2 Read nnavbp. 53 Keritot, Mishnah, IV, 4; Gemara, ibid., rg a. 
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3 verso, 


yer pe meyown ja noxdo 
ayno yds /9 Awy jn APE 
xd coy /9 “ox TIN penn? 4) NDA 
mwynvn pa moxdo nenyn dy spdna 
noxdy nypo ‘DN 2 NOD NAW 5 
me nod vnypor ova ney 
mnan ‘owe ow voy ’9 “ox wn aby 
xm 29nd anam oy nya ann 
Mwvown pa Avy Px FAIWwI KXNyow 
xdy ins myxnwd eae ind ‘ox 
NONTN ITI Nw 195 op 
saw pdix “Sess wn Sy awn 
NYT Nova «sf Nwy ww 
poasinn ‘> ‘Snoan NN NANO? 
N1272 eMwown pa ppd pra 


~ 


°o 


15 
panyn ‘say md ema em 
SON IN awn py yPrpd pay 
pap 5233 Aan yyow Py NI 
+ ON 
1 Keritot, 19b. 
2 The editions have an essentially different text. > wma ? 


* Perhaps the same as npoin, namely n3w neon. 
° The later editions of the Talmud read »x1Ww, while the old editions as 
well as the MS, have 23"; comp. Rabbinovicz, Variae Lect., ad loc. 
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Fragment Taylor-Schechter Collection, two leaves, paper, 
square hand, with a slight tendency to cursive. The frag- 
ment consists of a quire, of which one or two leaves are 
missing. It is the remainder of a collection of Geonic 
Responsa, the two preserved having been the eleventh and 
twelfth in the collection. 

1. The first Responsum of the two preserved, of which 
the beginning and the middle are missing, is a somewhat 
lengthy commentary on Kiddushin, 54 b-56 a, dealing with 
sw wyo. This Responsum is of great importance in the 
text criticism of the Talmud. Besides offering a number 
of variants to our printed editions, to which attention is 
directed in the footnotes, it contains a long passage, on 
folio 54 b, entirely missing in our text. The discussion in 
the Talmud (Kiddushin, 54b) assumes that, granted the 
principle pvt poo w’n, we must apply it not only to w’n 
at Jerusalem, but also to wm outside of the Holy City. 
But this assumption flatly contradicts the plain statement 
of the Talmud, in Sanhedrin, 112 b (comp. also Yer., Peah, 
VII, 20 c), that, in the opinion of all authorities, vw” outside 

of Jerusalem is 23 poo. The difficulty did not escape the 
attention of the Tosafists (comp. Aiddushin, 53), s.v. 17x), 
who tried to explain it away. Now, however, we see that 
this point was actually discussed in the Talmud, in a 
passage which the Gaon knew, but which escaped from the 
text that has come down to us (1 recto, lines 1-3). Un- 
fortunately, the beginning of the Responsum is missing, so 
that we are left in ignorance as to the conclusion reached 
by the Talmud. 

2. The second Responsum deals with the text of the 
Mishnah and the Gemara of Sotah, 27b and 29a-h. The 
Talmudic passage in question presents no difficulties, but 
as the Talmudists of the time of the Gaon were not well 
informed on details of nny they turned to him with their 
questions, and he entered into them with some degree of 
particularity. 
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I recto, 


xtton 35 ‘ox navn '/psm ND 9 AIT Adm jp 
mpd aD PND “7 dvr ow awyna npidnn 
fama 230m mya pop aD PIN NI MA 
yoy sow iby oan yoo men yow xn 
839 monn naw par ‘dw sony pa Fynwnn 5 
T AwyND wIP emp oT ND ND “7 NOD OX 
mam “wd xd manna mod md an yp 
mSan3 aA p’DY oNDI NDT PND 79 Ddiyd 
“TDD ‘DIN *DY “9 INT YY “9D xo IoD NAD 
ANY NIN VIV|D WITS MD NIN VDD NON 10 
yoo ‘ONT eo “> Any Ab wo Sx 
a7) pw yo 8d) NIA MAD POY AwWyNI *yIT 
m> sae sp wed sD wD Ndy mans md 
yoo wyn won JwH pow NN ‘a2 ANDI 
8x5 sm Towa soyw sy inytad prapn xd) 
30 bw ow awyn yooa sonwn yoo 
pod wy ND “9 “ONT [YD VND “9 NDT IN 


] 


5 


* Read prow ‘02m or pam ‘n2M; comp. Sanhedrin, 100 b. 

2 Kiddushin, 54 b, comp. the introductory note. 3 Read inwrnn. 

* In Kiddushin, 54b the Mishnah reads wa p32, while in Ma‘aser Sheni, 
V, 5 the text is the same as in our MS, 

5 The editions of the Talmud read wip 2 NT > YT 8D 1D ‘D7 NOR 
D1 TIND FONT... WWD NTI ITT PID P|poy.. . WYN wip. 

© Read 9) 73 72w) NWT WY. 

7 The editions read ornwa3. 

8 > is missing in the text of the Talmud, l.¢., but is found in the text 
of the Mishnah, Ma‘aser Sheni, IV, 6. 
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IN NPI NA Awe md Mp yO CIN NIA MID 
xom sm mar 79 nbd sar bpp joan 

NPT NONND 'N) YONND IN NDA NONND IN 

‘ox xox vernd vin > any xpxnd tnd AD Nin 
Senn awyos eo ‘a9 m2dn pny sa jon 35 
932 TED FANN NNN OND) 


tab sow OND 777 nNyo mows one 
saimw yor wwyp woo wot xn Sax aNp 
wp Sy ne mowna mops qwynn '> m2 WN 
mony ad qt neyo xd oo mpd ino aby 
NT MI NH Wyn ‘ONT IND ‘97 NDS 
SUND) DDT NY IY AWwWOI MPI PR man 
mn 2ADDI MA Mw wM2wHa wad 
noo DrYpin® yd eaNr 15 opr ADIT yn AION 
pon Seiny ‘ox wrx 3a xd 34 ‘ox pn 
9m #xppoa Nos py xdy epma jn in 
vbw 72 Sy swyoa aay 92 wnawyI OND 


_ 
on 
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1 Kiddushin, 54 b; the editions read 1)... Js) y503 1NwD NON ‘7 NON 


Soy gam aye 9 odd aya 49 wd 8ox NIT TOR. 
2 Kiddushin, I, 6, 28b; the editions read ma37. 


® Gittin, 52a, where the editions read »xsn, instead of »xm3, but Alfasi 


has the same reading as our MS. 
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2 recto. 


PD MYO j"DIP ONN NUON NNT NIN 
WWD IM MSN Isp Im) 7 TION Syx 
SMX OT INI XPD'D AYNOWN NN 
PONV WWND NOVI nx WaNsw 
wnt ova 33 pnt xm 3 
min Sx on dy swe wan %S> 551 xxpy “9 6 
meme> 2x mobo pet ano wpa 1/100 
‘ON IN NDPY “AT RYN TW nd apy a 
so> Sy ad omnes xnnd sno xde xp 
"> yen 9 ‘ox eden nx NODD NIM OW 
‘ON ANA INDI 2 PAY 73 Pry say Ads 
49 paw Sow soo ond any st ny 
mina yd pRy MND 'D) YPN ATaNA 
7 ‘oN TN 35 “OR PTIAND NOD NIA nd 


-_ 


° 


ov dysnn ev anim dp ppb pe mina jo 
smo amy oy Sap an wown xn m2 ‘not 
syyna dow aby Sap Sans sawynar pdina 


~ 


5 


? Mishnah, Sofah, V, 2; Gemara, 27b. 

2 Sotah, 2g a. 5 Read ww. * Read yo wpa % paw. 

5 Negaim, XIV, 3; the words my) 510 are missing in our text of the 
Mishnah, but the Talmud (Pesahim, 35 a, and parallel passages) has them. 
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2 verso. 


pp 233 yx ox ADIN Saw wey Iyn 
wwe pdina Sop sinw ww Sow morina io 
won %S> xynw sop wins swe 55 snpody 
OD INO NIM vw INI WR PUN 
movindy wweby sz> 12 ys ox xin pst pdina 5 
yINW M|A yn3 Xow pw Zona pm Sop 
sty an om “ox aby prseny adnan sana ayy 
oy ‘Son pos sind nipn xand many 13 
pos pron xd md ‘ox mw! ND NA ITM 
pron odor 55 Sy sens ort py 07 10 
poawn Sawn S20 “ob “obn wan b> aN 
ods par win “> Na PROD pen 
eyo “nyt ‘poo wey wan *S> wea pRDED 
7 y39 NP pIwa vox ow ‘Sot NDS Tn 
nam pws qn mvp ad yn 
NDpy “9 WT JD) OW DD NID AYIW NI 
noo xde xop wins sex 55 sex xd 1 


5 


! Kelim, VIII, 5; Pesahim, 20a, and parallel passages. 
* Pesahim, 20a-20b; comp. Rabbinovicz, Variae Lectiones, ad loc. 


Louis GINZBERG. 
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THE PROLOGUE TO ECCLESIASTICUS. 


THE Prologue prefixed to the Greek version of the 
Wisdom of Jesus ben Sira divides itself naturally into 
three sections. The first? is concerned with the Scriptures, 
which are the glory of Israel, and with the elder ben Sira, 
who in fulfilment of God’s purpose in thus endowing his 
people, proceeded from the study thereof to compose a 
supplementary volume. 

The second? is an address to the readers of this, and 
apparently other books, containing an apology for the 
necessary defects of even the most careful translation. 

The third gives an account of the translator’s work and 
his motive. 

At first sight, the present order of the second and third 
sections seems to be illogical and unnatural. Only in the 
third is any account given of the readers, for whom the 
book in its new dress is intended, or of the interpretation 
of it, which is thus introduced to them. The transposition 
of the two sections seems to mend the existing hysteron- 
proteron. The account of the translation of the book is 
the natural sequel of the account of its composition ; and 
the address to the readers the natural conclusion of the 
whole. It is true that there is no actual evidence in 
manuscripts or versions for this conjectural rearrangement. 
But the sense of the whole is bettered thereby; and, 
assuming it to represent the original, one can easily 
explain the present order as the result of the correction 
of one of the commonest blunders of all copyists—an 
homoeoteleuton omission. For the first and third sections 
end with practically the same words—dd rijs évydpouv 
Bidoews and év vépw Breve. Nothing is more natural 


1 Ending with Biwoews, line 10 in Swete’s edition. 
2 Ending with Aeyéueva, line 16 in Swete’s edition. 
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than that the scribe of the common parent of all our 
manuscripts should assume that he had written both sec- 
tions, when he had only written the first, and add the 
latter at the end, with or without a negligeable indication 
of its proper place. The more serious dislocation of the 
Greek text, which is found in all our manuscripts of the 
book, is enough to show that all come from one exemplar. 
If it be objected that the Latin is free from the latter, 
but has the Greek order in the Prologue, the answer is 
that the Latin version of the Prologue is a later accretion, 
and due along with much else to a reviser, who followed 
the text of the uncials. 

One may take leave then to transpose the second and 
third sections in spite of the fact that the result is a kind 
of chiasmus: other writers of Scripture and ben Sira corre- 
sponding to the younger ben Sira and his colleagues. 


The Composition of the Wisdom of ben Sira. 


The first section, then, treats of Scripture generally, its 
authors and purpose, and of ben Sira in particular as one 
of its debtors and contributors. 

“Whereas we Jews have received many great gifts 
(from God) through the Law and the prophets and their 
successors, in respect of which it is right to praise Israel 
for instruction and wisdom ; and since not only the Readers 
should become prudent but also they who love learning 
should be able to be useful to those without, both by 
speech and by writing; my grandfather Jesus having 
given himself in a more than common degree to the reading 
both of the Law and the Prophets and the other patristic 
books, and having acquired therein sufficient familiarity, 
was led forward himself also to compose one of the 
books pertaining to instruction and wisdom, with the 
intent that the lovers of learning, having become instructed 
in these things also, might much more add thereto by 
means of the lawful manner of life.” 
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This description of the author’s conception of his func- 
tion and position is borne out by the character of the book 
and by his express statement ! :— 


And f last kept watch ?, 
As gleaning® after grape-gatherers : 
In the blessing of the Lord I caught them up, 
And like one gathering I filled my winepress. 
Consider that not for myself alone I laboured, 
But for all who seek instruction. 
Hear me, O ye great men of the people 
And hearken with your ears, ye rulers of the congregation. 


Though he be last in the succession of the messengers 
who delivered God’s revelation to Israel, he is not outside 
it, and not inferior to his predecessors. He gieaned where 
they gathered, but God’s blessing prospered the gleaning. 
The grandson interprets the figurative language of his 
grandfather, and defines “the rulers of the congregation ” 
and “the great men of the people” according to the stand- 
point of a later age. This book of wisdom is ultimately 
indeed for the benefit of all who seek wisdom even for 
“those without”; but primarily it is addressed to the 
professed students of Scripture, who stand as intermediaries 
between the sons of the prophets and the outside world. 
Its gleaning consists in the adaptation of truths already 
revealed in the Scriptures to the new conditions with 
which the people were confronted. 

Accordingly, the translator recalls first of all the fact, 
which was present to the mind of his grandfather, that 
Israel had an inheritance of wisdom no whit inferior to 
that of Greece, whose influence had entered even Palestine 
—now insidiously, now as a strong man armed. Through 
the Law, the prophets and their successors, many and great 


1 xxxvi. 16a; XXX. 25-27. 

2 HypUmvynca = Iw, cf. Prov. viii. 34, where Wisdom says “ Happy is the 
man who hearkens to me, watching continually at my gates, waiting at the 
posts of my doors.” Cf. dypumviay of line 20. 

3 xadapwpevos = Sy; cf. Jer. vi. g xaAapaobe kadapacde ws duwedov Ta KaTG- 
Aowwa Tot "Iopand, émotpéyare ds 6 Tpvyav emi rdv KapraddAoy adrov. 
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things had been given them. If instruction and wisdom 
were to be the test of the rival civilizations, Israel must 
be acclaimed as victor. From the Lord all wisdom is’, 
and He gave it to those that love and fear Him. Had 
not Wisdom herself said it by the mouth of the Sage ?? 


I came forth from the mouth of the Most High 
and like a mist I covered the earth® 
I had my dwelling in the highest 
and my throne was on the pillar of cloud. 
The circuit of heaven I encircled alone 
and in the depth of the abysses I walked. 
Over the waves of the sea and over all the earth 
and over all people and nations I ruled. 
With all these I sought rest ; 
in whose inheritance I might lodge. 
Then the Creator of all commanded me 
and he that created me arrested my lodging 
And said “In Jacob lodge thee 
and in Israel get thine inheritance.” 


The power by which God created the world is here 
identified with the pillar of cloud, which guided and 
guarded the Israelites in the Exodus. And this, again, 
prefigured the Law and the temple service, which Paul 
reckoned among the privileges of his brethren after the 
flesh. The Greeks might seek wisdom; but Israel enjoyed 
it, as their peculiar possession—rested on the Law and the 
worship, secure of life in their observance. 

All that man can understand has been revealed in the 
Scriptures. Let him reflect thereon and praise the reposi- 
tory of this sufficient revelation ; as it is written, “The 
way of wisdom hath not been heard in Canaan nor seen 
in Teman, the sons of Hagar that seek out understanding 
. . . the mythologists and the seekers-out of understanding 
have not known the way of wisdom, nor remembered her 
paths. ... Blessed are we, O Israel, for the things that 
are well pleasing unto God are known unto us *.” 

1 Sir. i, 1. 2 Sir. xxv. 3 ff. 3 Gen. i. 2; ii. 6 
* Baruch iii. 22 f.; iv. 4. 
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And so the translator, having expressed his grandfather’s 
latent thought that the Jews needed not to borrow wisdom 
from the Greeks, asserts the complementary truth that, so 
far from becoming indebted to Greek sages, their learned 
men must be serviceable to those who are outside. From 
gatherers and gleaner they have received the wine, which 
is as good as life to man; it is their duty to share it with 
the alien, 

The general interpretation of this section is, therefore, 
clear enough, but some of the terms employed need careful 
handling. 

(1) The conception of the Scriptures as comprising 
instruction and wisdom is remarkable and characteristic. 
Along with the whole idea of praising Israel it is derived 
from Deut. iv. 6, where it is written: ‘ This (Law) is your 
wisdom and understanding before the Gentiles, who shall 
hear all these statutes and say, ‘Surely this great nation 
is a wise and understanding people.” The substitution of 
instruction for wnderstanding is due to the influence of 
the book of Proverbs, in which the phrase wisdom and 
instruction seems to be a well-established formula. 

(2) Two classes of teachers or students of Scripture are 
apparently distinguished, the readers and the lovers of 
learning. It is implied that Jesus ben Sira himself 
belonged to the former class along with the other followers 
of the prophets. 

This technical use of reader appears also in the old 
version of Ezra-Nehemiah, which is known in the MSS. 
of the Greek Bible as 1 Esdras. There? Ezra priest and 
scribe appears as Esdras priest and reader: dvayvdorns 
stands as the rendering of 15D in marked contrast to the 
usage of the Greek versions of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, the books of Maccabees and the New 
Testament, who support the rendering of the “LXX” 


1 i, 2, 73 xxiii. 23; cf. xv. 33 pdBos Oeod madeia Ka codia. 
2? x Esdras viii. 8, 9, 19 (Ezra vii. 6, 11, 12) ; ix. 39, 42, 49 (Neh. viii. 1, 
4,9). 
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version ypayparets. The origin of this discarded alterna- 
tive may be found in the fact that Ezra and Baruch, 
the typical scribes, were called upon to read as well 
as to write; and the question have ye never read! recalls 
this part of the function of their successors. Corre- 
lative thereto is the reading which is mentioned in the 
Epistle of Aristeas, § 305: “As is the custom for all 
the Jews, they washed their hands in the sea that they 
might pray to God and turned to the reading and the 
explanation of each thing?.” Its rival owes its triumph 
to the delegation of the reading of the Scriptures to a 
subordinate official and the corresponding exaltation of the 
expositor, who was concerned with ra ypappara, the Scrip- 
tures in the technical sense of the word. 

The Readers then are the Scribes whose ideal ben Sira 
celebrated and exemplified in his proper person; for here 
also the prologue is based on the book (xxxix. 1 ff.) :— 

Not so he that hath given himself to the fear of God 

and meditate(h in the law of the Most High. 

He will seek out the wisdom of all the aacients 

and will have recourse to the prophets of old. 

He will keep the discourses of men of renown 

and will enter in amidst the subtleties of parables; 

He will seek out the hidden meaning of proverbs 

and be conversant in the dark sayings of parables. 

He shall show forth the instruction which he hath been taught 

and shall glory in the law of the covenant of the Lord. 

Nations shall declare his wisdom 

and the congregation shall tell out his praise. 

The title “lovers of learning ” refers not to another class 
distinct from the Readers but to the Scribes themselves °. 
It is in a way a more general designation, capable of 
covering the wider instruction, which was cultivated 
notably in Egypt. At the same time it contains a special 

1 Mark ii. 25; xii. 10,26. * Ep. Arist. § 305) ed. Wendland, p. 80). 

3 Mr. I. Abrahams suggests that we may have here the same distinction 
that meets us later between spo and m:n. Mikra (from kara ‘to read”’) 
means Reading, i.e. the Text of Scripture; Mishnah is the oral Teaching or 
Learning. Cp. what is said at the top of p. 290. 

VOL. XIX. U 
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reference to the oral tradition which the scribes derived 
from their masters, So ben Sira admonishes his pupils?: 


Neglect not the speech of the Sages 

and on their proverbs bethink thee. 
For thence shalt thou learn doctrine 

so that thou mayest stand before kings. 
Despise not the tradition of the elders 

which they heard from their fathers. 


This technical sense of learning appears in the Greek 
version of the passage, when they heard is rendered they 
learned. Such learning was later, at any rate, a necessary 
preliminary to the understanding of the Scriptures ; for it 
was said? with reference to the Rabbi of Nazareth “ How 
doth this fellow know the writings (ra ypdj,ara) not having 
learned ?” 

(3) The wisdom which the Scribes acquired from Scripture 
and tradition by reading and learning, they must impart 
by speech and writing to those without. The translator 
himself proposed to make this book available for Learners 
of the Dispersion by transferring it from Hebrew into 
Greek. In its original form, then, it could not have 
reached those who were without in this sense of the word ®. 
The elder ben Sira must be regarded as writing directly 
or indirectly for the profit of those who were not already 
Readers or Learners; and his grandson uses the phrase 
those without just as Paul the Pharisee* and the Rabbi 
of Nazareth himself® used it, with a slight difference of 
form, to mean those outside a given community. 

(4) The Revised Version renders the last clause of this 
section thus: “in order that those who love learning, and 
are addicted to these things, might make progress much 


1 viii. 8 f. 2 John vii. 15. 
3 1 Thess, iv. 12 iva mepmarhre eboynpdvws mpds tors ew, 1 Cor.v. 12 Ti 


yap po Tovs ew xpivav; Col. iv. 5. 

# Mark iv. 11 éxeivois 52 rois fw (contrasted with his Twelve Disciples) 
év napaBoAais 7a mavra yiverat, The Prologue has rois éxrds. 

5 Cf. Talmudic yin) nun = foreign territory outside Palestine, 
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more by living according to the Law.” But it is more 
natural and agreeable to the context to take xai rovrwy 
évoxot yevouevot to mean “ having become possessed of these 
things also” with reference to the Wisdom of ben Sira, 
which is the latest addition to the Scriptures, or at any 
rate to such of them as deal with manners and morals. 

This meaning of évoxor, however, is by no means certain 
or justified by parallels. The word is used with a de- 
pendent genitive in the Epistle of James (ii. 10) in a similar 
connexion: “for whosoever keep all the law but stumble 
in one point he hath become guilty of all!.” But the idea 
that the learners in question take up the burden of ben 
Sira’s regulations is not suitable. On the whole it is better 
to adopt the variant éyxo., which is supported by a 
reputable group of MSS., and to render it in accordance 
with the use of évnxeiv in Philo and Chrysostom “ instructed 
in *.” 

But the rendering of émimpocddow by make progress 
can hardly be accepted. Rather the clue afforded by the 
book itself should be followed here also. Ben Sira said :— 


If a skilful man hear a wise word 
he will praise it and will add thereto®. 


Again in the book of Proverbs it is written :— 


Give a wise man occasion and he will be wiser, 
make known to a righteous man and he will add to receive‘. 


The object of the author was that his successors might 
deal with his book as he with those of his predecessors. 


1 rdvrav évoxos, L. reus omnium, ‘+ évoxos (lit. ‘in the power of’) is used 
with a genitive of the offence (‘guilty of theft’) of the punishment (é. 
Oavdrov Matt. xxvi. 66) of the law sinned against, as here” (Mayor, ad loc.). 

2 In Job xv. 5 &vnxos in this sense might be read for évoxos as a better 
equivalent for its correspondent Fx ; but the Greek translator apparently 
anticipates ver. 6 in saying évoxos ef snyacw ordparos gov. 

3 Sir. xxi. 15 Adyov aopdy édv dxoton émornpov : cf. Prol. supra rots dva- 


y'vwonovras déov éoriv émorhpovas yiverOat, 
4 Prov. ix. g LXX didou cop@ dpopyhy...: cf. Prol. infra ebpov od puxpas 
madelas dpopo.oy. 


U2 
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His wisdom was a deposit put out to approved bankers, 
which must increase and multiply. By means of the law- 
abiding life these learners would be prepared to lay down 
fresh regulations as need arose. The reward of a precept 
is a precept}. 


The Translation of the Wisdom of ben Sira. 


The account of the translation follows naturally upon 
this account of the composition of the book, and is indeed 
mentioned in the apologetic address to the reader, which 
now precedes it. 

“Now in the thirty-eighth year in the time of king 
Euergetes, having come into Egypt and synchronized, 
I found opportunity (?) of no small instruction. I therefore 
esteemed it most necessary myself to contribute some zeal 
and industry to interpret this book (ride tiv BiBdov): 
having contributed? much wakefulness and learning in 
the interval of time, in order that having brought the 
book (rd ABdlov) to an end I might publish it to those 
also who in the land of their sojourning are wishful to 
study, preparing themselves beforehand in respect of their 
manners to live according to the Law.” 

The date indicated seems to be the thirty-eighth year 
of the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II, surnamed Physcon’, 
i.e. 132 B.C. Deissmann quotes parallels to this pleonastic 
éxi (in the time of) from the papyri*; and it occurs in 
certain strata of the LXX as the rendering cf the Hebrew 
5 in similar phrases®, The writer, then, seems to adopt 
the chronology which he found current in Egypt, and so 
supplies the necessary supplement to his word synchronized 

1 Ben ‘Azai (Aboth, IV, 5); cf. Matt. xxv. 15 ff. 

2 Delete yap as corrupted dittography of dyp-vmviav : else the sentence 
has lost a necessary verb. 

8 He was proclaimed king by the Alexandrians when Philometor fell 
into the hands of Antiochus (Polybius xxix. 23) in 170 B. c. 

* Bible Studies, pp. 339 ff. 


5 e.g. Hag. ii. 1 (i. 15); Zech. vii. 1; Dan, ix. 1 (Theodotion has the 
simple gen.) ; 1 Mace. xiii. 42. 
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and a definition of the interval of time, to which he refers 
below. For cvyxpovioas must be preferred to the easier 
éyxpovioas' for its own sake as for the sake of the said 
“interval”; and can only be rendered “having been 
contemporary of (with)...” Whether it is implied that 
he stayed there until the end of the reign of Physcon in 
117 B.C. or not can hardly be determined. Some definite 
period of time beginning at 132 B.c. and ending at or before 
117 B.C. seems to be indicated; and it is not improbable 
that the accession of Ptolemy Soter II ushered in a period 
of civil strife, which, as prudent men had anticipated, cut 
short the time available for such peaceful pursuits as the 
translation of the Jewish Scriptures. 

If, on the other hand, the preposition be given its full 
value, the statement implies only that the translator 
reached Egypt in the time of Euergetes in the thirty- 
eighth year of some unspecified system. The king in 
question may thus be perhaps the first of the name, who 
reigned 247-222 B.c. In this case the composition of 
the book might be put at &bout 300 B.c. instead of 200 B.C. ; 
and the Simon celebrated in chapter i identified with 
Simon I, the Righteous, as Josephus suggests by his notices 
of the two claimants to the title. The year mentioned 
can hardly be that of the writer's age, but may well belong 
to some method of reckoning of which we have no know- 
ledge. In view of the importance attached to the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures it may be that the terminus a quo 
is the date of the commencement of this work or that of 
the publication of the Law in Greek. If this be so, the 
writer came to Alexandria about 242 B.C.,and found the Law 
and the Prophets and some of the writings already translated. 
This interpretation perhaps favours the existing order of the 
second and third sections of the Prologue. 

It is also to be observed that the identification of 

1 éyypovifew occurs (e.g.) in Thue. iii, 27, and is explained by the 
Scholiast as meaning to stay much time, delay: cf. Polyb. xiii. 14. So 
Vulgate here “cum multum ibi temporis fuissem.” 
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Euergetes with the first of the name, who has on general 
grounds the better claim to it, supplies a natural limit to 
the interval of time. Whatever be thought of the accuracy 
of the Third Book of Maccabees, which represents his 
successor Philopator as the ruthless persecutor of the Jews, 
his death concludes an epoch of the enlightened and 
tolerant government of Egypt. Josephus, in his review 
of the policy of the first three Ptolemies, says ?:— 

“ Ptolemy Lagi entrusted to the Jews the Egyptian guard- 
posts and, wishing to rule Cyrene and the other towns in 
Libya securely, sent part of the Jews to settle there. 

“His successor, Philadelphus, not only gave back all 
the captives of our nation but also often presented money. 
And the greatest point of all, he became desirous to know 
our laws and to read the books of the sacred Scriptures. 
For he sent requesting that men should be sent who should 
translate for him the Law; and that this should be fairly 
written he assigned the supervision not to ordinary men.... 
He would not have desired to learn the laws and patristic 
philosophy, if he despised the mén who used them. 

“Ptolemy Euergetes, having conquered Syria, offered a 
thanksgiving for his victory not to Egyptian gods, but came 
to Jerusalem and performed many sacrifices to God, as is our 
custom, and dedicated offerings worthy of the victory.” 

The right of Physcon to the title Benefactor, so far as the 
Jews are concerned, is still a matter of dispute”. In matters 
of doubt it is better to credit witnesses with a natural 
simplicity. So here one may well regard this Euergetes 
as Euergetes I, who certainly deserved the name; and 
credit him also with the inscription, which gave right 
of asylum to a Jewish synagogue. 

The translator then, we might infer, came to Egypt 
thirty-eight years after the beginning of the translation 
of the Greek Bible and stayed there until B.c. 222—an 
interval of some twenty years, which he spent in writing 
and speaking, as the rule of his order prescribed. 

1 ¢, Apion. ii. 4 f. 2 Schiirer, G. J. V., iii. 66 note. 
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In Egypt the writer found something which prompted 
him to translate this book?. In the rendering given above 
the reading adopuny opportunity is adopted. So the 
meaning will be that this Palestinian Rabbi was stimulated 
by the New Learning, which flourished in Alexandria, and 
thought to repay his debt to the Hellenists there by 
rendering his grandfather’s Wisdom into the language 
they used. In support of this interpretation the statement 
“JT found much instruction to myself?” might be quoted 
along with the Greek version of Prov. ix. 9 di0v cope 
apopuny kal coparepos éorat’. But elsewhere in this Prologue 
instruction is regarded as being contained in books. Fur- 
ther it is the boast of the author in his colophon that his own 
composition fulfils this test of pre-Christian canonicity:— 


The instruction of understanding and proverbs fitly spoken 
of [Simeon son of] Jesus son of Eleazar son of Sira ‘. 


It is therefore possible that the unique d¢épuovov should be 
read and rendered “copy” or “representation,” in accor- 
dance with the use of the verb ddopuo.odv *, as the Greek 
equivalent of Mishnah in the pre-Rabbinic sense of the 
word, which occurs in Deut. xvii. 18° He found then 
a written “copy of no small instruction”—a corpus, in 
fact, of wisdom-literature, which is called a copy, perhaps, 
because it was written not in Hebrew but in Greek for the 
benefit of the Alexandrian Jews. 

But this Mishnah was incomplete, at any rate in the 
opinion of the younger ben Sira. It was reserved for 
his piety to add a Greek version of his grandfather’s 


1 Read dvayxaiérarov otv with 8 C, &c. 

2 li. 16: the whole chapter has been anciently assigned to the Greek 
translator. 

3 dopph occurs also in Ezek. v. 7 dv0’ dv 4 dpopph bpav éx trav é6vav and 
3 Mace. iii. 2 dgoppis didopévns eis Siaeorv. 

4 1. 27: the Greek has madeiav cuvécews Kai Emornuns éxapata év TH BiBriy 
ToUTw "Inoods vids Zepax "EAcalap 5 "lepocoAupeirns. 

5 Sap. xiii. 14 4 (gw rivt ebrerc? dpapoiwoer (so 8) aité: Ep. Jer. 4, 62, 70. 

6 Cf. Jos. viii. 32 : 7d Sevrepovdpiov of the LXX cannot be used of any- 
thing but a copy of the Torah. 
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wisdom, which he calls this book (ravrnv tiv BiBdovr). 
Whatever time he spent in Egypt, his main concern was 
thus to supplement the “copy” or book (rd BiBaAlov) of 
Instruction and to publish it to the Greek-speaking Jews, 
who were already preparing themselves, so far as their avail- 
able guidance carried them, to live according to the Law. 

In fact the grandson stood in the same relation to the 
other translators of the Old Testament as the grandfather 
to the composers of the other Scriptures. His own airds 
echoes that which refers to his ancestor: he also was 
wakeful': he also employed his understanding? for the 
profit of the Jews of the Dispersion—of those without, as 
he understood the phrase. 

The distinction between 7d B.BdAtoy and ravrnv tiv BiBAov 
must be preserved. The Jatter clearly refers to the book of 
Wisdom, which is here translated. But the former, the 
book which needs to be brought to a conclusion and pub- 
lished, corresponds to the Copy and these things of the 
Second Section. Paradoxical as it may seem, the diminu- 
tive Biblion may comprise more than one Biblos, being 
used, as in the Septuagint version of Jeremiah, in the sense 
of Roll. Neglect of this distinction led the author of the 
Pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis—part of which appears as 
a:second preface to Ecclesiasticus in the Authoriz:d Version 
—to the conclusion that the book was left incomplete, until 
the grandson added a prayer and a hymn in accordance 
with the original author’s alleged purpose *. 

It is not this book but the Biblion which was found un- 
finished when the writer came to Egypt in the middle of 
the third or the second century of the pre-Christian era. 
With the translation of his grandfather’s wisdom, which still 
comes last in the series of Sapiential books, the Hebrew 
Writings, which dealt with manners and morals, were all 
given out to the Hellenists of Egypt. 

1 dypunviay ; cf. iypinvnca of Sir., quoted above, p. 286. 


2 émornuny an echo of émornpovas yiveoOat, supra. 
3 dmws... émmpocbaot, Prologue, ll. 9 f. 
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Address to the readers. 


In this section it is we who speak, and that with regard 
to the translation of these things, in contrast with the I my- 
self who came to Egypt and translated this book. It is 
perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that the reference is 
to a collection of books relating to Wisdom and Instruc- 
tion. The Psalms at least, out of the Writings which were 
neither Law nor Prophets, would naturally have been 
translated from the first. On behalf, then, of his associates 
the translator prefixes an apologia to his own share in the 
undertaking :—‘“ Be pleased therefore with goodwill and 
attention to make the reading, and to pardon in whatever 
cases we seem to fail in some of the expressions, which 
have been laboured over in the translation. For the 
books are not equivalent as they are said (i. e. recited, read) 
in themselves in Hebrew, and when they are rendered into 
another tongue. But not only these, but also the Law 
itself and the Prophecies and the rest of the Books have 
no small difference when said in themselves.” 

The persons addressed are clearly “Students,” as the 
following section expressly declares. Being Students, it 
is their duty to read (in the technical sense of the word) 
all Scriptures, which, being rendered into Greek, they can 
understand. They are, however, it would seem, possessed 
of so much knowledge of Hebrew as would enable them 
to compare the translation with the original and to realize 
its partial inadequacy. The writer anticipates such dis- 
coveries, and pleads that even the famous translators of 
the Law have not been, and could not be, uniformly suc- 
cessful in preserving the force of the original, despite the 
prescriptive right to unquestioning acceptance which they 


have acquired. 
J. H. A. Harr. 
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THE 
POLITICAL RIGHTS OF ENGLISH JEWS, 


WHEN considering the acquisition of political rights by 
the Jews, credit is often given to our legislators for never 
having enacted laws with the express object of depriving 
Jews of all share of political power. The gratitude for 
this mercy need not be excessive, for, without any special 
legislation, the Jews were effectually excluded from such 
power under the law as it existed at the time of their 
return, nor were the governing classes at all hasty in 
removing disabilities which, if not intentionally imposed, 
were at least deliberately maintained. The disabilities in 
question were occasioned by the necessity for those engaged 
in public affairs to take certain oaths, known as the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, of which it becomes 
necessary to give a more particular account. 

Until the period of the Reformation the oath of allegiance 
appears to have been bound up with the rendering of homage 
and fealty, but when the Church of England repudiated all 
connexion with the Roman Pontiff and acknowledged the 
king as its supreme head, it was thought necessary to 
frame a new oath of allegiance, embodying also an oath of 
supremacy or recognition that the king to whom allegiance 
was sworn possessed sovereign power, and was himself 
subject to no foreign potentate, ecclesiastical or lay. It 
will be unnecessary to do more than mention the statutes 
on this subject passed in the reign of Henry VIII, namely, 
25 Hen. VIII, c. 22; 26 Hen. VIII, c. 2; 28 Hen. VIII, ¢. 7; 
id.,c. 10; and 35 Hen. VIII, c. 1, because these were repealed 
during the short Papist revival under Queen Mary. More 
attention must be paid to the Act of Supremacy (1 Eliz.,c. 1), 
the ninth section of which creates a new oath in terms as 
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follows: “I, A. B., doo utterly testifie and declare in my 
conscience, that the Quenes Highnes is thonelye supreme 
governour of this realme and of all other her Highnes 
dominions and countreis, aswell in all spuall or ecclesias- 
ticall thinges or causes as temporall, and that no forreine 
prince pson prelate state or potentate hathe or oughte to 
have any jurisdicéon power superioritie preheminence or 
aucthoritee ecclesiasticall or spuall within this realme, and 
therefore I doo utterly renounce and forsake all forraine 
jurisdicéons power supiorities and aucthorities, and doo 
promise that from hensforthe I shall beare faith and true 
allegiance to the Quenes Highnes her heires and lawfull 
successoures, and to my power shall assist and defende 
all jurisdicéons preheminences privileges and aucthorities 
granted or belonging to the Quenes Highnes her heires and 
successoures or united or annexed to thimperiall crowne of 
this realme: So helpe me God and by thé contentes of this 
booke.” 

The oath was not imposed upon all subjects, but only upon 
ecclesiastical persons and those who held any temporal 
office, such as a judge, justice, or mayor, and the penalty 
for refusal to take the oath was forfeiture of the office, 
whether ecclesiastical or lay, in respect of which it was 
imposed. Four years later the obligation to take this oath 
was extended to all persons in holy orders, holders of a 
degree in any university, schoolmasters, and persons engaged 
in practising the law; and the penalty for refusing to take 
the oath was increased, being made for the first offence the 
same as under the statutes of praemunire and the second 
the same as for high treason 1. 

After the failure of the Gunpowder Plot in 1605 a new 
oath was framed for the express purpose of repressing 
Popish recusants. It is a long and wordy oath, called in 
the statute creating it the oath of obedience, and is con- 
tained in five’clauses, embracing in itself oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration of the Pope’s authority. It did 


1 5 Eliz., c. 1, 88. 5-II. 
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not abolish or supersede the oath prescribed by the Act of 
Supremacy, but was concurrent with it, and was often in 
popular language called the oath of allegiance or abjuration, 
and in practice, at least after the passing of the Act for 
administering the oath of allegiance (7 Jac. I, c. 6), would 
be tendered and administered instead ofthe earlier and 
less stringent form, which became known as the oath of 
supremacy. The tenor of this new oath was as follows :— 

“T, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, 
testify and declare in my conscience before God and the 
world, that our sovereign Lord King James is lawful and 
rightful King of this realm, and of all other his Majesty’s 
dominions and countries; and that the Pope neither of 
himself nor by any authority of the church or see of Rome, 
or by any other means with any other, hath any power or 
authority to depose the King, or to dispose any of his 
Majesty's kingdoms or dominions, or to authorize any 
foreign prince to invade or annoy him or his countries, 
or to discharge any of his subjects of their allegiance and 
obedience to his Majesty or to give license or leave to any 
of them to bear arms, raise tumults or to offer any violence 
or hurt to his Majesty’s royal person, state or government, 
or to any of his Majesty's subjects within his Majesty’s 
dominions. 

“(2) Also I do swear from my heart, That notwith- 
standing any declaration or sentence of excommunication 
or deprivation made or granted or to be made or granted by 
the Pope or his successors or by any authority derived or 
pretended to be derived from him or his see against the said 
King his heirs or successors or any absolution of the said 
subjects from their obedience: I will bear faith and true 
allegiance to his Majesty his heirs and successors, and him 
and them will defend to the uttermost of my power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which shall be 
made against his or their persons, their crown and dignity, 
by reason or colour of any such sentence or declaration or 
otherwise, and will do my best endeavour to disclose and 
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make known unto his Majesty, his heirs and successors all 
treasons and traitorous conspiracies which I shall know or 
hear of to be against him or any of them. 

(3) And I do further swear That I do from my heart 
abhor detest and abjure as impious and heretical this 
damnable doctrine and position That princes which be 
excommunicated or deprived by the Pope may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects or any other whatsoever. 

*(4) And I do believe, and in my conscience am resolved 
That neither the Pope nor any other person whatsoever 
hath power to absolve me of this oath or any part thereof, 
which I acknowledge by good and full authority to be 
lawfully ministred unto me and do renounce all pardons 
and dispensations to the contrary. 

“(5) And all these things I do plainly and sincerely 
acknowledge and swear according to these express words 
by me spoken, and according to the plain common sense 
and understanding of the same words without any equivo- 
cation or mental evasion or secret reservation whatsoever : 
and I do make this recognition and acknowledgment 
heartily willingly and truly, upon the true faith of a 
Christian. 

“So help me God!.” 

The concluding words of the last paragraph, though 
undoubtedly obnoxious to Jews, could not have been 
framed with any intention of imposing a disability upon 
them, because, as we have seen, there were at that time 
no Jews known to be settled in the country. The words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian” were apparently 
inserted to effectually prevent any equivocation or mental 
reservation, which when these words were used would in 
the opinion of the Jesuit doctors themselves involve the 
penalty of mortal sin*. The oath itself was a piece of 

1 3 Jac. I, ¢. 4, 8. 15. 

2 A small book, either written or corrected by the Jesuit Garnet, 
called A Treatise on Equivocation, was found in the chambers of Francis 


Tresham, one of the Gunpowder Plot conspirators. This treatise lays it 
down that a man when called upon, as he thinks unjustly, to make 
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political sharp practice, and had been cunningly framed 
to injure the Roman Catholics, among whom there had 
long been considerable controversy as to the moral right of 
the Pope to depose a temporal prince. Those Catholics 
who refused the oath incurred the penalties laid down by 
the statute, while those who took it were rendered con- 
temptible by asserting to be damnable a doctrine which 
large numbers of their coreligionists were known to 
approve‘, 

At the time of the Revolution in 1688 the old forms 
of the oaths commonly called the oath of supremacy and 
the oath of allegiance were repealed, and the oaths were 
recast so as to read as follows :— 

“JT, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, That I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance, to their Majesties 
King William and Queen Mary. So help me God;’ &c. 
(the oath of allegiance). 

“J, A.B. do swear That I do from my heart abhor, 
detest and abjure as impious and heretical that damnable 
doctrine and position, That princes excommunicated or 
deprived by the Pope, or any authority of the see of Rome 
may be deposed or murdered by their subjects or any 
other whatsoever. 

“And I do declare That no foreign prince person prelate 
state or potentate hath or ought to have any jurisdiction 
power superiority preeminence or authority ecclesiastical or 
spiritual within this realm. So help me God,” &c. (the 
oath of supremacy) ?, 

Such were the forms of the oaths of supremacy and 


a declaration or take an oath may lawfully equivocate by using ambiguous 
words or by reserving mentally a sense of the words used different from 
that actually expressed, and that even though he uses the words “without 
equivocation or mental reservation.”’ But there is one exception, namely, 
that he cannot do this without being guilty of mortal sin if he brings his 
true faith towards God into doubt or dispute. (See Baron Alderson’s 
judgment in Miller v. Solomons (1852), 8 St. Tr. N.S., p. 163.) 

1 Dodd’s Church History, Part V, Art. IV. 

2 Will. & Mary, c. 8,s. 12, See ibid., c, 1, ss. 6 and 7. 
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allegiance, nor was any change made in them, so far as 
our present subject is concerned !, until the middle of the 
late Queen Victoria’s reign, when the question of the right 
of Jews to sit in Parliament, which will be dealt’ with in 
greater detail later, was raised and decided. It may there- 
fore be seen that after the accession of William and Mary 
the most devout Jew could conscientiously take either or 
both of these oaths. However, after the death of James II 
in 1701 and the recognition of his son, the old Pretender, 
as king, not only by the Jacobite party in the United 
Kingdom, but also by the French monarch, Louis XIV, 
it was thought necessary to frame a third and new oath 
abjuring the Pretender’s title, and known as the oath of 
abjuration, and impose it upon various classes of persons, 
including all who held any public office or high position in 
the state. The form of this oath was closely modelled upon 
the old oath of obedience which had been framed in 1605 
with the express purpose of penalizing the Papists for their 
supposed complicity in the Gunpowder Plot, and the fifth 
and last clause of the old oath, ending with the words 
“upon the true faith of a Christian,” was taken bodily and 
incorporated into the new oath of abjuration. Changes 
necessitated by the death of an old sovereign and the 
accession of a new one were from time to time introduced 
into the oath of abjuration, but on the death of the old 
Pretender in 1765 it assumed its final form which was 
retained until 1858, when by the Oaths Act of that year’ a 
single oath was substituted for the three oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration. To make the record complete 
it will be well to give the words of the oath of abjuration 
in the same way as the oaths of supremacy and allegiance 
have already been set out; they are as follows :— 

“J, A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, profess, 
testify and declare in my conscience before God and the 


1 The change made by the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829 (10Geo. IV, 
¢. 7, 8. 2) applied only to persons professing the Roman Catholic religion. 
2 a1 & 22 Vict., c. 48. 
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world That our sovereign lord, King George, is lawful and 
rightful King of this realm and all other his Majesty’s 
dominions and countries thereunto belonging. And I do 
solemnly and sincerely declare That I do believe in my 
conscience That not any of the descendants of the person 
who pretended to be prince of Wales during the life of 
the late King James the Second and since his decease 
pretended to be and took upon himself the stile and 
title of King of England by the name of James the Third 
or of Scotland by the name of James the Eighth or the 
stile and title of King of Great Britain hath any right 
or title whatsoever to the crown of this realm or any 
other the dominions thereunto belonging: and I do 
renounce refuse and abjure any allegiance or obedience 
to any of them. And I do swear That I will bear faith 
and true allegiance to His Majesty King George and him 
will defend to the utmost of my power against all traitorous 
conspiracies and attempts whatsoever which shall be made 
against his person crown or dignity. And I will do my 
utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to his 
Majesty and his successors all treasons and traitorous 
conspiracies which I shall know to be against him or 
any of them. And I do faithfully promise to the utmost 
of my power to support maintain and defend the succession 
of the crown against the descendants of the said James and 
against all other persons whatsoever which succession, by 
an act intituled, ‘An act for the further limitation of the 
crown and better securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject, is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia 
electoress and dutchess dowager of Hanover and the heirs 
of her body being protestants. And all these things I do 
plainly and sincerely acknowledge and swear according 
to these express words by me spoken and according to 
the plain common sense and understanding of the same 
words without any equivocation mental evasion or secret 
reservation whatsoever. And I do make this recognition 
acknowledgment abjuration renunciation and promise 
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heartily willingly and truly upon the true faith of a 
Christian. So help me God?.” 

This new oath could not be taken by a self-respecting 
Jew, and though, as we have already seen, the legislature 
allowed Jews to omit the final words, “on the true faith of a 
Christian,” in two particular instances, namely landowners 
required to take the oath, and persons seeking naturaliza- 
tion in the British colonies in America, this indulgence 
was never extended to any other cases*. It had, on the 
other hand, been expressly held by the Courts that 


16 Geo. III, ¢. 53, s. 2. The other statutes are 13 (13 & 14 Ruff.) 
Will. IIT, c.6; 1 Anne, c. 16 (c. 22 Ruff.); 6 Anne, c. rr (5 Anne, c. 8, 
Ruff.), art. 22 ; 6 Anne, c. 41 (¢. 7, Ruff.), ss, 20 & 21; and 1 Geo. I, s. 2, ¢. 13. 
There is an excellent article on the oath of allegiance in Sir F. Pollock’s 
Essays in Jurisprudence and Ethics. The subsequent history of these oaths 
is as follows: the Oaths Act of 1858 (21 & 22 Vict., c. 48). substituted 
a single oath for the three oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration. 
The new oath contained the substance of the old oaths, and was expressed 
to be made ‘‘upon the true faith of a Christian"; but the very next Act 
in the Statute Book, the Jewish Relief Act of 1858 (21 & 22 Vict., c. 49), 
provided that whenever any of her Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish 
religion shall be required to take the said oath the words “‘and I make 
this Declaration upon the true faith of a Christian” shall be omitted. 
The Office and Oath Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict., c. 75, 8. 5), still further 
shortened and simplified the oath to be taken by office-holders. The 
Promissory Oaths Act of 1868 (31 & 32 Vict., c. 72) established three new 
forms of oaths, the oath of allegiance, the official and the judicial oath. 
which are still in force and none of which is objectionable to Jews. They 
are as follows :— 

(1) The oath of allegiance. ‘TI do swear that I will be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her Heirs and 
Successors according to Law. So help me God.” 

(2) The official oath. “TIT do swear that I will well and truly 
serve Her Majesty Queen Victoria in the office of - So help 
me God.” 

(3) The judicial oath. “TI do swear that I will well and truly 
serve our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria in the office of and 
I will do right to all manner of people after the laws and usages of this 
realm without fear or favour, affection or ill-will. So help me God.” 

The Promissory Oaths Act of 1871 (34 & 35 Vict., c. 48) finally repealed 
all the statutes establishing the old forms of oaths and declarations which 
had been superseded and rendered obsolete by the Promissory Oaths Act 
of 1868. 

2 See J.Q. R. XVII, 231 ; The Return of the Jews to England, p. 122. 
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the omission of any part of the oath as framed by the 
legislature would entail the same penaities as if the oath 
had never been taken at all’. Consequently after the 
year 1701 no conscientious Jew could hold any of the 
offices for which the taking of the oath of abjuration was 
a necessary qualification. 

It is to be observed that none of the statutes lay down 
the mode in which the oath is to be administered; but 
it would not be illegal for the official tendering the oath 
to insist upon its being taken on the New Testament, 
more especially as the earlier statutes (5 Eliz.,c. 1, ss. 5 and 
7, and 7 Jac. I, c. 6, ss. 12-18) had directed that it should 
be taken on the Evangelists, and if this were insisted upon 
the person to be sworn would have no right to compel 
the official to swear him on the Old Testament ?. 

It should further be added that the administration of 
these promissory oaths—though so dear to the law 
of England—has no binding effect in law, for the breach 
of them cannot be prosecuted or punished as perjury °*, 
They have been retained only for their moral effect as 
bringing home to the conscience of the newly appointed 
official the necessity of faithfully fulfilling the duties of 
his office. 

In dealing with political rights, the principal subjects 
which will come under review are (1) the right to acquire 
British nationality; (2) the right of exercising the franchise; 
(3) the right of being a member of, and holding office 
under a municipal corporation; (4) the right of holding 
office under the crown; (5) the right of being a member 
of and sitting in Parliament. 

Most important of all was the right to acquire British 
nationality. Even at the present time an alien can possess 
no political rights, but his civil rights also were very limited 
at the time when the Jews first returned to England. Magna 

1 See Rex v. Edward Lord Vaux (1612), 1 Bulstrode, 199. 


2 See Rex rv. Bosworth (1739), 2 Strange, pp. 1112-14. 
> Coke, III Inst., c. 74, p. 166. 
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Charta had no doubt conferred on aliens the privilege of 
entering, dwelling in, and departing from the realm, but 
this privilege was to exist only in time of peace, and 
was strictly confined to merchants engaged in commerce. 
As has been already seen’, an alien was incapacitated 
from holding land or real property of any description 
with the sole exception that, if a merchant, he might lease 
a house for the purpose of habitation of himself and family, 
or the carrying on of his trade, this being an incident 
of commerce. The ordinary alien, not being a merchant, 
such as an artificer, could only occupy a house under an 
agreement, not amounting to a lease, such as a tenancy 
at will, or from year to year, any greater interest in land 
he might acquire being liable to forfeiture by the crown. 
As he could hold no real property he could maintain no 
real or mixed action, but on the other hand an alien could 
acquire and hold any personal property, not being an 
interest in land, with the one exception of a British ship, 
or any share therein, by gift, trade, or other lawful means, 
and this property he could alienate during his life, or 
dispose of by will on his death, for in England the droit 
d’aubaine, prevalent in France, Italy, and other continental 
countries which vested in the crown the possessions of 
a dead stranger, never existed. He was liable to pay the 
alien duty, even although he had obtained letters of 
denization from the Crown*. An alien friend could also 


1 See J. Q.R. XVI, 346; The Return of the Jews to England, p. 62. 

2 The alien duties under the Lancastrian and Yorkist kings and earlier 
monarchs had taken the form of a poll-tax levied upon all foreigners 
resident in the country. Under Henry VI the rates were :—For (1) all 
merchant strangers, if not denizens—householders, 40s.; not house- 
holders, but resident six weeks within the realm, 20s.; if denizens 
by letters patent, 10 marks. (2) Others not merchants, householders, 
1s. 4d. ; not householders, 6d. (see Dowell’s History of Taxation in England, 
vol. I, p.154). After the accession of the Tudors the poll-tax upon aliens 
does not seem to have remained a permanent feature in our national 
finance, but in many of the acts imposing taxation upon goods whether 
exported or imported a double rate was frequently levied upon the goods 
of aliens, though the additional duty for aliens was not always so great. 
x 2 
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maintain any personal action either for the protection of 
his property or the security of his person or reputation’. 
But although the alien was thus in some ways treated 
as a natural-born subject his rights might be greatly 
curtailed by statute, such as the acts against alien artificers” 
and the Navigation Act of 1660, which prohibited aliens 
from being factors or merchants in any of the extra- 
European possessions of the Crown, and he had no absolute 
right either to enter the country or remain in it, if the 
executive government ordered his departure. This right 
of a State to exclude or expel a foreigner from its territory 
is recognized in International Law, and is known under 


In the Act granting a subsidy of tonnage and poundage to King Charles II 
(12 Car. II, c. 4) and the rules annexed to it “all merchant strangers 
bringing in any sorts of the said wines are to pay thirty shillings in the 
tonne over and above the aforesaid rates which the native pays,” and for 
lead, tin, and woollen clothes, &c., aliens had to pay double subsidy. At 
length in 1784 this ‘‘petty custom” or additional tax imposed upon 
aliens’ goods was abolished by statute (24 Geo. III, s. 2, c. 16). Since 
that time aliens have been taxed in the same way as natives, but while 
the alien duties remained in force they could not be evaded by obtaining 
letters of denization (see 1 Hen. VII, c. 2; 11 Hen. VII, c. 14; 22 Hen. VIII, 
ce. 8; and 25 Car. II, c. 6). The attempt, for some time successful, of the 
Jews (many of whom had been made denizens) to escape these duties has 
been already referred to (J.Q.R. XVII, 227; The Return, éc., p. 118). It 
would seem that in pre-expulsion times the municipalities, which had 
a right of taxing those resident within their borders, were accustomed to 
make the Jews pay double the tax imposed on their Christian neighbours. 
My attention has been called to the following words in an address 
presented by the Dutch congregation of Sandwich to the mayor of that 
town in the year 1571 “‘the order for the head money was not taxed above 
2 pence for a christian and but 4 pence for a jewe ; which 2 pence we are 
hertely willing to pay . .. such as amongst our people doe goe for to passe 
the seas at this tyme do paye not onely 4 pence (which in tymes past was 
the taxe for a jewe),” &c. (Boys’ History of Sandwich, p. 743). It has been 
suggested that this passage shows that a colony of Jews remained in the 
Cinque Ports after the expulsion in 1290 or else settled there between 
that date and the return of the Jews in the time of Charles II, but I see 
no difficulty in making the words ‘‘in tymes past” refer to a remote 
period before the edict of banishment had been issued. 

1 See Tirlot v. Morris (1611), 1 Bulst. 134, and Yelverton, 198. 

2 See the statutes 1 Ric. III, c. 9, and 14 & 15 Hen. VIII, c. 2, and 32 
Hen. VIII, c. 16; and Henriques on Aliens and Naturalization, pp. 20-22. 
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the name of “droit de renvoi.” It was undoubtedly in 
early times maintained and acted upon in this country ; 
for until comparatively recent times no foreigner was 
allowed to enter without a passport and under the Regis- 
tration of Aliens Act, 1836 (6 and 7 Will. IV, ¢. 11), which, 
though by no means strictly enforced, was only repealed 
by the Aliens Act of 1905 (5 Edw. VII, ¢. 13,s. 10), an alien 
on his arrival in the United Kingdom had to be registered. 
There is, however, no instance of the general expulsion of 
aliens by order of the crown alone since the year 1575, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The right has thus been allowed 
to fall into desuetude, and can no longer be regarded as 
one of the prerogatives of the Crown; accordingly after 
the outbreak of the French Revolution, in consequence 
of the fears occasioned by the large number of refugees 
and other foreigners arriving in this country, it was found 
advisable to pass a temporary Act of Parliament em- 
powering the Crown by proclamation or order in Council 
to order the expulsion of any alien or aliens, who might 
be within the realm, and also to regulate or prevent the 
landing of foreigners. The Act known as Lord Grenville’s 
Alien Act, 1793 (33 Geo. III, c. 4), was a temporary one, 
but was renewed annually during the French war and 
even after the declaration of peace, though with con- 
siderable modifications, until the year 1826, when it was 
finally abandoned and the system of the registration of 
aliens adopted in its stead?. 

1 The first Registration of Aliens Act is 7 Geo. IV, c. 54. In the 
revolutionary year of 1848 Parliament again vested in the principal 
Secretaries of State, but only for the space of one year, the power of ordering 
any alien to depart the realm (11 & 12 Vict., c. 20). The necessity of 
having legislation upon this subject shows that the Crown has lost the 
power it once claimed of closing the realm against alien friends and 
of sending foreigners out of the kingdom. It should be added that even 
after it was recognized that the right had been lost by desuetude in 
ordinary cases, it was thought to be still existing in the case of an alien 
charged with a crime committed abroad and demanded for extradition 
by his sovereign ; see the opinion given to the government in 1792 by 
Serjeant Hill, quoted in Clarke on Extradition, p. 25; but in such cases 
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Aliens, who were subject to the disabilities above 
described, comprise all persons born out of the King’s 
dominions or allegiance; for the law of England has 
always adopted the feudal or territorial principle that all 
persons born in any of the dominions over which the 
King has at the time of their birth sovereign power, even 
although, as in the case of Hanover before 1837, he does 
not hold them in virtue of the Crown of England, own 
allegiance to the King, and are consequently natural-born 
subjects of his realm. 

The contrary principle, founded on the Roman law and 
incorporated in the Code Napoleon and the jurisprudence 
of many modern nations, whereby children wherever born 
are always deemed to possess the nationality of their 
parents, has never in theory been adopted by English 
law. Nevertheless the class of natural-born subjects has 
been widened by statute by including in it persons born 
abroad, whose fathers, and whose grandfathers on the 
father’s side, have been born within the realm}. 

It will thus be seen that the Jews who originally settled 
here must have all been aliens, and, although their children 
born here would be natural-born subjects, so great has 
been the accession to the Jewish community of new comers 


the proceedings would have at the present time to be in strict accordance 
with the Extradition Act, 1870 (33 & 34 Vict., c. 52). (For this subject 
see Forsyth’s Cases and Opinions on Constitutional Law, pp. 181 and 369 seq. ; 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution, p. 220 (note); and Henriques on Law of 
Aliens and Naturalization, pp. 13, 14.) 

! See The Foreign Protestants’ Naturalization Act, 1708 (7 Anne, c. 5), 
as explained by the British Nationality Act, 1730 (4 Geo. II, c. ar), 
and the British Nationality Act, 1772 (13 Geo. III, c 21). It is by 
reason of the adoption of the system of the Code Napoleon by Roumania 
that the Jews of that country have been deprived of their rights of 
citizenship. A Jew born in that unhappy country may be told: “You 
are not a Roumanian, for being a Jew, at one time or other your 
ancestors must have been foreigners; you have their nationality ; there- 
fore you are an alien, and require a special act of naturalization before 
you can become a citizen.” And unfortunately the Roumanian govern- 
ment have never been liberal in granting naturalization to Jews, even 
though settled for generations in the country. 
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from abroad, that it may be asserted that a very large 
proportion, if not a majority, of the Jews in England has 
always consisted of aliens. 

The machinery provided by our constitution, by which 
aliens may acquire some or all of the rights of native born 
subjects, has in consequence at all times been of the 
greatest importance to the Jews. In the early days of 
the resettlement this was in practice confined to obtaining 
letters patent of denization from the King. The grant 
of such letters patent under the Great Seal is an ancient 
prerogative of the Crown, whereby the sovereign is 
enabled to confer upon the alien many but not all the 
rights of a native of the realm. The letters patent may 
be temporary or conditional, and may either specify the 
privileges granted or confer all the rights of a subject, 
save and except such as the patent expressly or the law 
impliedly withholds, for the King cannot alter the law 
otherwise than by Act of Parliament. A denizen so created 
“ex donatione regis” is said to be “in a kind of middle 
state between an alien and a natural-born subject, and 
partakes of both of them,” for his patent can have no 
retrospective effect, and therefore, before the alteration of 
the law, until the issue of his letters patent a denizen 
could have no inheritable blood, and at the present time 
his children born abroad before his denization do not 
become British subjects unless they are themselves made 
denizens by being expressly included in the letters of 
denization. As has been seen he was liable to pay the 
alien duties, and to any other restriction upon his rights 
which might be imposed by Act of Parliament. In par- 
ticular the Act of Settlement, passed at a time when the 
jealousy of foreigners, fostered, as it had been, by the 
dislike of the partiality of William III to his foreign 
favourites, was rampant in the country, expressly excluded 
denizens and naturalized persons also from the exercise 
of all important political functions by providing that “no 
person born out of the kingdoms of England, Scotland, 
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or Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging (although 
he be naturalized or made a denizen) except such as are 
born of English parents, shall be capable to be of the 
Privy Council or a member of either House of Parliament, 
or to enjoy any office or place of trust, either civil or 
military, or to have any grant of lands or hereditaments 
from the Crown to himself or to any other or others in 
trust for him?.” 

Though the rights of denizens were thus limited they 
were highly prized and eagerly sought after by the first 
Jewish settlers in this country; more especially because 
the trade with the English colonies and plantations abroad, 
in those days the easiest avenue to the acquisition of large 
wealth, had been effectually closed to aliens by the Navi- 
gation Act of 1660 (12 Car. II, c. 18), which provided that 
“no alien or person not born within the allegiance of 
our sovereign lord the King, his heirs and successors, or 
naturalized or made a free denizen, shall .. . exercise the 
trade or occupation of a merchant or factor in any of 
the said places” (i.e. lands, islands, plantations, or terri- 
tories belonging to the King in Asia, Africa, or America) 
upon pain of forfeiting all his goods and chattels. For 
the strict enforcement of this provision a clause was 
inserted in the Act of 1696 for preventing frauds and regu- 
lating abuses in the plantation trade, compelling the 
governor and commander-in-chief of every English colony 
or plantation to take a solemn oath to see that this and 
other provisions were punctually and bona fide observed ?. 


1 12 & 13 Will. HI, c. 2, s. 3. 

2 See 7 & 8 Will. III, c. 22, s. 4. There seems to have been a fear that 
this Act would have shut out from the colonial trade persons already 
entitled to take part in it, such as denizens, and to close it to all except 
persons born within the realm or the plantations. The Jews therefore 
petitioned against the Bill; see Commons Journals, vol. XI, p. 440: 
‘“*A petition of Iseac Correa, Isaac Pereira and Joseph Henriques, on 
behalf of themselves and divers other merchants, was presented to the 
House and read ; setting forth That the Petitioners are informed, That 
there is a clause in the Bill for preventing Frauds and regulating Abuses 
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The law was not relaxed until 1794, and then only in 
favour of aliens resident in places acquired by the right 
of conquest, and was finally repealed in 18257. 

Very many Jews were made free denizens in the early 
days of the resettlement, and their admission to this higher 
status is a mark of the liberality as well as of the far- 
seeing wisdom of those responsible for the executive 
government at the time. Mr. Carteret Webb, in an appendix 
to his well-known pamphlet, “The Question whether a 
Jew can hold land, &c.,” gives a list containing the names 
of 105 Jews who obtained letters of denization during the 
reigns of Charles II and James II, and this list is by no 
means complete*. The only condition as a general rule 


in the Plantation Trade That no Foreigner shall use the Occupation 
of a Merchant or Factor, in any of his Majesty’s Plantations, under 
a great Penalty; That such a Clause will be the Ruin of many 
Families, who by the Rigour of the Spanish and Portuguese Inquisitions 
were forced to renounce their native Countries and shelter themselves 
under the Protection of the English Government, to which they have 
ever dutifully submitted: And praying That they may be heard by 
their Counsel at the Bar of the House, before the Passing of the said 
Bill touching the Premises,.’”’ This was on Feb. 12, 169$; on March 4 
the French Protestants residing in London presented a similar petition. 
Both petitions were referred to the Committee of the Houses; see Com. 
Journ., XI, p. 491. 

1 See 34 Geo. III, c. 42, s. 6; 37 Geo. IH, c. 63, 8. 5; 45 Geo. ITI, ec. 32, 
8.5; and 6 Geo. EV, ¢. 105. 

2 J.Q. R. XVII, 205; The Return, &c., pp.96 and 110. The lists of foreign 
Protestants and aliens resident in England published by the Camden 
Society in 1862 contain at p. 42 the following document: “ Denization to 
severall persons [among them are some Jews of note]. Our will and 
pleasure is that you prepare a Bill for our Royall Signature to passe 
our Great Seale for the makinge the persons hereafter named, being 
Aliens borne, free Denizens of this our Kingdome, viz.”: then follow 
the names of a great number of persons including a number of Jews, 
seven of whom are included in Webb’s list, but others not found in 
that list are Isaac Abraham, James Baruch Lonzada, Philipp Martines, 
Jone Mathias, Judith his wife, and Isaac their son, Judith and Frances 
Meres, and Samuel Sasportas. The document continues: ‘And that 
they have and enjoy all priviledges and immunityes as other free 
Denizens do, provided they and every of them do live and continue 
with their familyes in this our Kingdome of England or elsewhere within 
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attached to the grant of a patent of denization to a Jew 
was the taking of the oath of allegiance, in the form of 
which, as we have seen, there was nothing to which he 
could reasonably object 1. 

Though the King by his letters patent could not grant 
the full rights of a natural born subject to an alien, 
these could be obtained from Parliament, which, in intend- 
ment of law, is assumed to be omnipotent. An alien born 
in Portugal, who came into England with Beatrice, Countess 
of Arundel, was naturalized by Parliament in the third 
year of Henry VI, but private Acts of Parliament by 
which naturalization was conferred upon an alien did not 
come into vogue until the reign of Queen Elizabeth ®. 
Naturalization differed from denization in that it had a 
retrospective effect; the naturalized person being deemed 


oure dominions, and this sayd Denization to be forthwith passed under 
our great seale, without any Fees or other charges whatsoever to be payd 
by the sayd persons in the passing thereof. And for so doing this shall be 
your warrant. Given at our Court at Whitehall the 16 of December 
1687. To our Attorney or Sollicitor Generall.” 

1 Though the King and his chief ministers were thus liberal in creating 
denizens, impediments to the carrying out the royal intentions were 
sometimes interposed by minor officials. Thus we find among the public 
records for the year 1677 a ‘Petition of Manuel Martinez Dormido of 
London Merchant and Daniel Bueno Henriques of Barbadoes, Hebrews, 
to the King. That His Majesty by warrant under his Sign Manual 
granted Petitioners letters of denization which have passed the Signet, 
but are denied the Privy Seal, Petitioners’ religion being only objected, 
pray that said two bills may pass the Privy and Great Seals notwith- 
standing said objection, several of their nation having enjoyed lately the 
like privileges” (Col. Papers, vol. XLI, No. 146; Cal. S. P. America and 
West Indies, 1677-80, p. 201). 

Both grants had been made on the same day, namely July 24, 1661, 
some sixteen years before. See Cal. S. P. Dom., 1661-2, p. 214, and ibid., 
p. 42. Also ibid., America and West Indies, 1685-8, p. 633, nos. 2019 
and 2020, and ibid., Colonial, 1661-8, p. 49, no. 139. Dormido, who was 
made a denizen with his two sons Solomon and Aaron, is another name 
altogether omitted in Webb’s list. He had come to England in 1654 ; see 
J.Q.R. XIV, 692; The Return of the Jews, p. 40. 

? Viner’s Abridgment, Tit. Alien (D) Naturalization, and Henriques on 
Aliens and Naturalization, pp. 38, 39. 
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a subject natura, to all intents and purposes, as if he 
had been born so. So that his lands might be inherited 
by his son, though born before the special Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed. And he was moreover free from any 
liability to pay ‘hs aiien duiies and the other restrictions 
to which, as we have seen, an alien made a denizen was 
liable. The clause in the Act of Settlement already recited 
however applied to him, so that his political rights were 
after 1714 greatly limited ?. 

It was in early times determined that these wide rights, 
in those days including full political rights, should be 
conferred on none save those who professed the true 
Protestant religion; to secure which a public Act of 
Parliament was passed in the year 1609. It recites that 
“ Forasmuch as the naturalizing of strangers, and restoring 
to blood persons attainted, have been ever reputed matters 
of mere grace and favour, which are not fit to be bestowed 
upon any others than such as are of the religion now 
established in this realm,” and then enacts that no person 
“of what quality condition or place soever” shall be 
naturalized unless he have received the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper within one month next before any bill 
exhibited for that purpose, and shall also take the oath 
of supremacy and the oath of allegiance in the Parliament 
house before his bill be twice read*. Thus a conscientious 
Jew, being unwilling to take the sacrament, could not 
obtain naturalization by means of a private Act of 
Parliament. 

In addition various Acts of Parliament, all of which are 
now repealed, were passed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, conferring naturalization and the full 


1 This clause of the Act of Settlement did not come into force until the 
accession of George I in 1714. In that year 1 Geo, I, st. 2, c. 4, was 
passed to prevent it being dispensed with in the private act of Parliament 
granting naturalization. This last Act was repealed in 1844 by Mr. Hutt’s 
Naturalization Act (7 & 8 Vict., c. 66), but clause 3 of the Act of Settlement 
is still unrepealed. See Henriques on Aliens and Naturalization, p. 40. 

27 Jac. I,¢. 2. 
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rights and privileges of British subjects (with the exception 
in the case of Acts passed after 1714 of the political rights 
reserved by the Act of Settlement) upon foreigners in 
return for benefits supposed to accrue to this country by 
reason of their carrying on certain branches of trade here 
or in the colonies, or being engaged in the public service for 
a definite period. For example, by the Act for encouraging 
the manufactures of making linen cloth and tapestry, 
passed in 1663 (15 Car. II, c. 15), all foreigners that shall 
really and bona fide set up and use in England any of 
the manufactures mentioned for the space of three years, 
should upon taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
enjoy all the privileges of a natural born subject. This 
Act was not repealed till 1863, but though open to the 
Jews, for the oaths required did not include the oath of 
abjuration, does not appear to have been frequently taken 
advantage of by them. The Acts for the better supply 
of mariners and seamen gave similar privileges to foreigners 
who had served for two years or more upon a British 
ship of war or merchant or other trading ship during time 
of war, and no oath or other formality was required as 
a condition precedent to the acquisition of these rights, 
which were however subject to the disabling clause in the 
Act of Settlement already mentioned'. Of the provisions 
of these Acts also Jews could, but did not in any large 
numbers, avail themselves. On the other hand, the 
privilege of becoming British subjects, given in 1761 to 
foreigners who had for two years served as officers or 
soldiers in his Majesty’s royal American regiment or as 
enginecrs in America, was strictly confined to Protestants, 
and those claiming it were bound to first qualify them- 
selves by taking and subscribing the oaths, including the 
oath of abjuration, and also receiving the sacrament in 
some Protestant and reformed congregation”. The benefit 


1 See 6 Anne, c. 64 (37 Ruffhead), s. 20; 13 Geo. II, c. 3; and 20 
Geo. III, c. 20. 
2 See the statute 2 Geo. ITI, c. 25. 
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of naturalization given to foreigners engaged in the whale 
fishery was similarly restricted to Protestants, who might 
qualify themselves in the ways above stated 1. 

A more liberal and enlightened policy animated the 
framers of the Acts for the encouragement of settlement 
in the American colonies. By the statute (13 Geo. II, c. 7) 
entitled an Act for naturalizing such foreign Protestants 
and others therein mentioned, as are settled or shall settle 
in any of his Majesty’s colonies in America, and popularly 
known as the Plantation Act, foreigners who had resided 
in any of the American colonies for seven years or more 
might be naturalized upon taking the oaths of allegiance, 
supremacy, and abjuration, and also receiving the sacra- 
ment. But special provisions were made in favour of 
Quakers and Jews. Both were exempted from receiving 
the sacrament; the former were allowed to affirm instead 
of taking the oaths, and the latter to omit the obnoxious 
words, “on the true faith of a Christian,” which formed 
the conclusion of the oath of Abjuration. Moreover, 
although the persons thus naturalized had their political 
rights limited by the Act of Settlement, yet in their 
case the incapacity to hold any office or place of trust 
or have any grant of lands from the Crown, applied only 
to offices or grants in Great Britain and Ireland, and not 


1 By 22 Geo. II, c. 45, s. 8 seq., foreign Protestants serving for three 
years on board English ships employed in the whale fishery and qualifying 
themselves by taking the oaths and the sacrament were to be deemed 
natural born subjects, and by 26 Geo. III, c. 50, s. 24, aliens employed in 
the southern whale fishery for five years, and by the amending Act, 
28 Geo. III, c. 20, ss. 15 and 16, the foreign owners of ships so employed 
for a like period may be naturalized. It is to be observed that the benefit 
of these Acts relating to the southern whale fishery was not confined to 
Protestants, and the only condition precedent was the taking of the oath 
of allegiance; neither the sacrament nor the other oaths being necessary. 
But the Acts were not long in force, for they were repealed in 1795 by 
35 Geo. III, c. 92. See s. 36 seq., which restrict the privilege of 
naturalization to forty families owning whalers and settling at Milford 
before Jan. 1, 1798. 
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to the colonies or elsewhere’. The Jews who had great 
interests in the American colonies, and more particularly 
in the West Indian Islands, freely availed themselves of 
the benefit of this Act, as can be seen from the lists of 
names of persons thus naturalized, which, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, the Secretary of each colony 
was bound annually to transmit to the office of the Com- 
missioners for Trade and Plantations for the purpose of 
registration *. 

Thirteen years later was introduced the famous Jew 
Bill, the merit of which is ascribed both to the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hardwicke, and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Pelham, by their respective biographers. No measure 
has perhaps been more thoroughly misrepresented. It was 
entitled “an Act to permit persons professing the Jewish 
religion to be naturalized by Parliament, and for other 
purposes therein mentioned.” It recited first the Natural- 
ization Act of 1609, under which no alien was to obtain 
a private Act of Parliament for his naturalization unless 
he had first received the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and secondly the Plantation Act of 1740, under which 
Jews could be naturalized in the American colonies with- 
out the necessity of first receiving the sacrament, and then 
enacted that Jews might, in spite of the provisions of 
the Act of 1609, be naturalized by private Act of Parlia- 
ment without receiving the sacrament. It further provided 
that the political rights excepted by the Act of Settlement 
should be excluded, and that no person should obtain such 
a private Act of Parliament who had not resided in Great 


1 See 13 Geo. II, ¢. 7, 8. 6; 20 Geo. II, c. 44, s. 5; and 13 Geo. III, c. 25. 

2 For the names of persons naturalized in His Majesty’s plantations in 
America, 1740-61, see the Colonial Office Records (Board of Trade), Plantations 
General, vols. 59 and 66, and Jews in the British West Indies, by Dr. Frieden- 
wald, Pub. American Jewish Hist. Soc., No. 5. In the debate in the 
House of Commons on Dec. 4, 1753, it was stated that 185 Jews had 
been naturalized during the thirteen years in which the Act had then 
been in operation, and of these no fewer than 130 resided in the island of 
Jamaica (See Lord Orford’s Memoires, vol. I, p. 317). 
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Britain or Ireland for three years without being absent 
for more than three months at any one time, or who 
should not bring proof that he had professed the Jewish 
religion for the past three years. It further contained a 
clause disabling every person professing the Jewish religion 
from purchasing, inheriting, or otherwise acquiring any 
advowson or right of patronage or presentation or other 
interest whatsoever in any benefice or ecclesiastical living. 
The Bill passed through the House of Lords without a 
division, and without any serious opposition. When the 
Bill came down to the Commons, it was soon perceived 
that political capital might be made out of it by an un- 
scrupulous opposition. The Parliament was then nearly 
six years old, and there was bound to be a general election 
in the course of the following year. It was therefore 
determined to make a party cry against the government 
in office out of the introduction of a piece of legislation 
which, though a measure of justice, must have been felt 
even by its authors to be lacking the element of popularity. 
A sharp debate arose on the second reading; it was urged 
by the opposition that Christianity itself was dishonoured, 
that the Established Church was menaced, that the country 
would be inundated by Jews, and that all landed property, 
public offices, and political power would be monopolized 
by them. It was, on the other hand, pointed out that Jews 
had been living in England under the protection of the 
law for nearly a century, that they could already be 
naturalized in the coionies under the Plantation Act, that 
at most only a limited number would be able to avail 
themselves of the present enactment ; and that Parliament 
could refuse to pass any particular Naturalization Bill 
which might be presented to it; but the Bill would 
encourage persons of wealth and substance to come to the 
country and so increase its commerce and credit. The 
second reading was carried by ninety-five votes to sixteen. 
The agitation in the country was, however, spreading, 
petitions were presented to Parliament against the Bill, 
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including one from the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of 
London. A division was again challenged when the Bill 
was read a third time upon a motion for adjournment, 
and this was only thrown out by ninety-six votes to 
fifty-five. The Bill accordingly received the Royal Assent 
and became law as the Jewish Naturalization Act, 1753 
(26 Geo. II, ec. 26). 

The contest was not over. During the summer recess it 
was transferred from the Parliament House to the country. 
The flames of prejudice and intolerance which had been 
sedulously fanned during the debate in the House of 
Commons now burst forth with the utmost fury. Pamphlets 
and broadsides were issued by both parties. Sober and 
temperate arguments were put forward on the one side, 
every calumny and insult at any time levelled against the 
Jewish race was raked up on the other. In such an arena 
the issue could not be long doubtful. Reason had to yield 
to passion, and the cry “ No Jews! No Jews! No Wooden 
Shoes,” was heard throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. The Bishop of Norwich for having supported 
the Bill in the Lords was openly insulted in several parts 
of his diocese when holding the annual confirmations, and 
members of the lower House who represented other than 
pocket boroughs were threatened with the loss of their 
seats. The Government in view of the impending general 
election decided to give way before the storm. On 
November 15, 1753, the very first day of the new session, 
the Duke of Newcastle, brother to the Prime Minister, and 
himself a Secretary of State, introduced a Bill in the House 
of Lords to repeal the unpopular measure, retaining, never- 
theless, the clause by which Jews were disabled from pur- 
chasing or inheriting an advowson or right of patronage 
in the church. It was, however, objected by the enemies 
of the Jews that the retention of this clause in the statute 
book would give parliamentary sanction to the doctrine, 
by no means at that time universally accepted, that Jews 
born here are by the common law entitled to all the rights 
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of natural-born subjects, including the right to hold real 
property. The clause was in consequence omitted, and the 
Act of the preceding session totally repealed ?. 

In the Commons also no time was lost in attacking 
the obnoxious Act. As soon as the Address was agreed 
to, a motion was made and carried without opposition that 
the House should be called over on December 4 in order 
to take the Act into consideration. In the meanwhile the 
repealing Bill came down from the House of Lords. Both 
political parties being agreed upon the expediency of 
repeal, the debate turned upon the preamble by which 
Ministers thought to defend themselves from the charge 
of pusillanimously yielding to popular clamour. It read, 
“Whereas occasion has been taken from the said Act to 
raise discontents and to disquiet the minds of many of 
his Majesty’s subjects”; the Ministerial contention being 
that the Act in reality was of no importance in the sphere 
of religion, and gave only a smal]l indulgence to the Jews 
by relieving them from one only of the formalities the 
law required for naturalization as a British subject, but 
that it had been unjustifiably misrepresented far and wide 
as being of far-reaching effect upon the constitution as 
a whole, and the established church in particular, and that 
the uproar thus occasioned was such that to retain it on 
the statute book would do the cause of the Jews more 
harm than good. At the same time in revoking it there 
ought to be an expression of disapprobation at the course 
pursued by those who had misled the public. On the other 
hand it was maintained by the opponents of the Bill that 
the popular tumult was fully justified by so iniquitous 
@ measure, and an amendment was moved to substitute 
for the words quoted, “Whereas great discontents and 
disquietudes had from the said Act arisen in the minds 
of many of his Majesty’s subjects.” The original preamble 


1 In consequence a Jew may at the present time have the right to 
present a clergyman to a benefice in the Church of England, See the 
preceding article, 
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was ultimately adopted by 113 votes to 47, and the 
repealing Bill passed into law. 

Notwithstanding, a few days afterwards, on December 4, 
the day appointed for the call of the House, Lord Henley 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal so much of 
the Plantation Act of 1740 as enabled Jews to obtain 
naturalization in the colonies, but the party in power 
feeling that they had already paid sufficient attention to 
mere clamour, and that it would be dangerous to still 
further gratify the spirit of intolerance and fanaticism that 
was abroad, strongly opposed the reopening of the subject, 
and the motion was thrown out by 208 to 88. 

Such is the story of the famous Jew Bill, creditable 
neither to the intelligence of the mob nor the courage of 
the Ministry; of it let us say with Blackstone, “ Peace 
be now to its manes!.” 

Seventy-two years afterwards Parliament passed the 
statute 6 Geo. IV, c. 67, which was not confined to Jews, 
but abolished in all cases the necessity of receiving the 
sacrament imposed by the Naturalization Act of James I 
on all applicants to Parliament for Naturalization Bills* 
Moreover, in 1844 Mr. Hutt’s Naturalization Act (7 and 8 
Vict., c. 66) introduced the system of acquiring British 
nationality by means of a certificate from a Secretary of 
State. This system is as convenient and available for 
Jews as for other aliens. It was improved and extended 
by the Naturalization Act, 1870 (33 and 34 Vict., c. 14), 
which with the amending Acts, is still in force, and except 
in very exceptional cases the old systems of denization 


1 The repealing Act is 27 Geo. II, c.1. For the whole controversy 
see Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. 14, pp. 1365-14313; 15, pp. 91-163; Lord 
Orford’s Memoires, vol. I, pp. 310-19 3; Coxe’s Administration of Henry Pelham, 
vol. II, pp. 245-53, 290-8; Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. V, 
pp. 123-4; and Lord Mahon’s History of England, vol. IV, pp. 35-7: 

3 Jews could, however, obtain naturalization in Ireland after 1816 by 
virtue of the Irish statute 36 Geo. III, c. 48, passed in that year. See 
Evans’ Collection of Statutes, vol. I, p. 4, and Gabbett’s Digest of Statute Law, 


vol. I, pp. 307-9. 
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and naturalization by private Acts of Parliament are now 
obsolete}. 

Having once acquired the rights of a British subject, 
either by birth or naturalization, the Jew, provided he 
was a freeholder in a county or a freeman in a borough, 
or otherwise duly qualified, was at common law entitled 
to exercise the franchise at parliamentary and other 
elections. The legislature, however, provided machinery 
for preventing Roman Catholic voters from exercising this 
right. The statute 7 and 8 Will. III, c. 27 enacted that 
no person should be admitted to vote in any Parliamentary 
election who should refuse to take the oaths of allegiance 
and supremacy which the sheriff or other officer taking 
the poll was empowered and required to administer at 
the request of any of the candidates. This provision 
would not affect Jewish voters who, as has been seen, 
would find nothing objectionable in either of these oaths. 
However, a few years later, in the Act making provision 
for the election of sixteen peers of Scotland, in accordance 
with the terms of the then recently passed Act of Union 
between England and Scotland, a clause was inserted 
disabling from voting at any Parliamentary election in 
Great Britain any person who refused to take in addition 
the oath of abjuration which the presiding officer was 
likewise required to administer at the request of any 
candidate. The oath of abjuration ended with the words, 
“on the true faith of a Christian,’ and thus Jews as well 
as Roman Catholics might be, and were on occasion, 
debarred from recording their votes*. This provision was 
not repealed until the Statute Law Revision Act of 1867 
(30 and 31 Vict., c. 59), but the Roman Catholic Relief 
Act, 1829 (10 Geo. IV, c. 7, s. 5) allowed Roman Catholic 
electors to substitute an oath they were willing to take. 
Needless to say, in the case of Jews and other conscientious 

1 For the present law see the author's treatisc on the Law of Aliens and 
Naturalization. 

2 See 6 Anne, ¢. 78 (Ruff. 23), s. 13. 
Y2 
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objectors, it had been allowed to become obsolete long 
before 1867, or it would have been swept away when 
their disabilities were being removed. 

So complete a change has been effected in the attitude 
of the legislature towards this question, that in the Ballot 
Act of 1872 special provision is made to enable voters 
“of the Jewish persuasion” who object on religious 
grounds to mark the ballot paper on the Jewish Sabbath 
to have, “if the poll be taken on Saturday,” their votes 
recorded by the presiding officer in the same way as votes 
given by persons incapacitated by blindness or other 
physical cause?. It should, however, be noted that the 
clause is badly drawn, for it ought to, but does not, include 
cases when the poll is taken on the Jewish Day of Atone- 
ment, or the first and last days of the great Jewish 
festivals on which observant Jews equally object on 
religious grounds to take part in the present system of 
voting by ballot *. 

The rights of holding office in a municipal corporation, 
and that of holding an office or place of trust under the 
crown, can up to a certain point be dealt with together. 
The Corporation Act of 1661 (13 Car. II, s. 2, ¢ 1) enacted 
that no person should be elected or chosen in or to any 
office or place in any corporation unless he had within 


1 See 35 & 36 Vict., c. 33, 1st schedule, rule 26. 

2 It is sometimes stated that Jews had greater rights than Papists as 
regards voting in a parish vestry. This statement is made on the 
authority of a note in the case of Edenborough ». the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, which was before Lord Chancellor Eldon in 1826. The 
note is: ‘His Lordship’s opinion was understood to be; that Jews were 
entitled to vote in the election of a vicar, but that Roman Catholics were 
not soentitled : and at the next election, votes were admitted and rejected 
upon that principle” (2 Russ., p. 111). It is to be observed, however, 


that this is not a decision, but merely what the reporter understood to be 
the opinion of the Chancellor, and, if pronounced, it is difficult to see upon 
what ground it was based other than the custom which had prevailed in 
the parish in question, namely, St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, in the city 
of London. If such a custom existed, it does not appear to rest on any 


legal principle. 
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one year next before his election taken the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper according to the rights of the Church 
of England, and the election of any person not so qualified, 
was declared void. The holders of such offices were like- 
wise required to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 
The rigour of the law was, however, to some extent modified 
in 1718 by the Act for quieting and establishing corpora- 
tions (5 Geo. I, c. 6), by the terms of which no person, 
though not properly qualified under the Corporation Act, 
should be removed from office or incur any penalty unless 
proceedings were taken against him within six months 
after his election to the office, and were then prosecuted 
without wilful delay. The Test Act of 1673 (25 Car. II, 
c. 2) proceeded upon similar but not identical lines. By 
it all persons holding any office or place of trust under 
the crown, whether civil or military, were required within 
three months after their admission to office, to receive 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the usage 
of the Church of England in some public church after 
divine service on Sunday. They were further required 
to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and also 
to make and subscribe a declaration against transub- 
stantiation. Non-compliance with the Act involved a 
penalty of £500, as well as forfeiture of the office and 
a number of civil disabilities. The oaths and declaration 
were obnoxious to Roman Catholics only, but the obli- 
gation to take the sacrament effectually excluded from 
office all Dissenters and Nonconformists without exception. 

Historically no doubt the motive of these two legislative 
enactments was different. The Corporation Act was aimed 
at the extreme Protestant Dissenters, the more moderate 
at that time being willing to take the sacrament; it was 
passed immediately after the Restoration of Charles II, 
and was intended to purge the municipalities which had 
become the strongholds of the Puritan and Republican 
party of what was then regarded as their most dangerous 
element. The Test Act on the other hand was aimed at 
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the Roman Catholics, and was entitled “an Act for pre- 
venting dangers which may happen from Popish Recusants.” 
It was passed shortly after the Duke of York, the Heir 
presumptive to the throne, had publicly declared his adhe- 
sion to the Roman Catholic creed and was a consequence of 
the popular excitement aroused by the prospect of a papist 
becoming king, and thereby supreme head of the Church. 
By insisting on the taking of the sacrament, it included 
in its penalties Protestant Nonconformists, who since the 
Act of Uniformity had become still further estranged from 
the Established Church. Thus as a result all dissenters 
were placed under political disabilities. 

In both cases some relief was given to Dissenters by the 
Indemnity Acts which were passed annually after the ac- 
cession of George II, the working of which has been already 
referred to in the preceding article’, but the law itself 
was not altered until the year 1828. In the meanwhile 
many advocates of reform had attempted to procure the 
repeal or amendment of the Corporation and Test Acts. 
At length, in the year mentioned, Lord John Russell 
succeeded in passing through both Houses of Parliament 
a measure effecting that purpose. The Act (9 Geo. IV, c. 17) 
in substance substituted for the taking of the sacrament 
a solemn Declaration “to refrain from using any power 
conferred by an oflice to the injury or detriment of the 
Protestant Church as by law established, or so as to 
disturb the Church or its Bishops and ‘clergy in the pos- 
session of any rights or privileges to which they were 
by law entitled.” 

Lord John Russell’s motion had originally been for the 
repeal of so much of the Corporation Act and the Test Act 
(the Annual Indemnity Act being afterwards included) 
as required as a qualification for certain offices and employ- 
ments the taking of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England, or imposed 


! For the precise operation of the Indemnity Acts see The King v. Parry 
(1811), 14 East 549, and in the matter of Steavenson (1823), 2 B. & C. 34. 
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any penalty for omission so to do, and was intended to 
give relief to all except Roman Catholics, who being un- 
willing to sign the declaration against transubstantiation 
would still be disabled by the Test Act. But it was 
intended to give them relief by a separate measure, which 
was in fact brought in and carried the following year, 
and in their case, it was argued, the disability had been 
originally imposed, not upon religious opinions, but upon 
political doctrines. Mr. Secretary Peel, who represented 
the Tory government in the House of Commons, did not 
at first support the Bill, which on account of the Annual 
Indemnity Act he regarded as unnecessary. In his view 
the Dissenters had no real grievance, for the Annual 
Indemnity Act enabled them to hold the offices from which 
they were excluded in principle, but not in fact. Nor did 
the Dissenters as a body look upon the existence of the 
excluding Act in the statute-book as an insult to them- 
selves. But after the subject had been debated at length, 
and it was shown that owing to the technicalities of the 
Indemnity Act Dissenters might suffer more than a purely 
sentimental wrong, the Home Secretary gave his support 
to the measure, but insisted on the necessity of inserting 
a clause to give protection to the Established Church ; 
which up to that time had been protected by the right 
which either House of Parliament possessed of refusing 
its sanction to the Annual Indemnity Act, if at any time 
the Church was thought to be in danger. The new pro- 
tection proposed to be given was to take the form of a 
Declaration to be made and signed by all persons elected 
or admitted to the offices and employments now thrown 
open. The Declaration as framed by Mr. Peel was taken 
from a bill for Catholic emancipation, formerly brought 
forward by Mr. Grattan, and read as follows: “I, A.B., 
do solemnly declare, that I will never exert any power 
nor any influence which I may possess by virtue of my 
office, to injure or subvert the Protestant Church by law 
established in these realms, or to disturb it in the pos- 
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session of those rights and privileges to which it is by 
law entitled.” The Declaration was in reality no real 
protection to the Church because it did nothing to prevent 
the passage of an Act of Parliament disestablishing the 
Church, and if such an Act was passed those who sub- 
scribed the Declaration would be immediately free from 
any obligation it imposed. At the same time the Declara- 
tion was in this, its original form, harmless, and was 
acquiesced in by Lord John Russell, and became a part 
of the Bill as sent up to the House of Lords, 

In the Upper House the Declaration was not considered 
sufficiently stringent. The Duke of Wellington proposed 
the insertion of the words, “Sincerely in the presence of 
Almighty God,” and the Bishop of Llandaff, that the words 
“on the true faith of a Christian” should be added at 
its commencement, and these amendments were carried 
without a division. The effect of this last addition upon 
Jews was fully recognized in the House, for Lord Holland, 
who had entered a protest against it, at a later stage, 
moved as an amendment that Jews should be permitted 
to omit the words, “on the true faith of a Christian” ; 
but this was negatived “ pro forma.” 

When the Bill was sent back to the Lower House, the 
Lords’ amendments were all accepted, and so became law, 
but some discussion took place upon the amendments, and 
after the Bill had been read a third time, Mr. Brougham 
made a spirited protest against the changes effected by the 
Peers, explaining that he had not expressed his disapproba- 
tion before for fear of endangering a measure which in spite 
of its imperfections was still a step in the advancement 
of toleration and religious liberty |. 

Let us now consider what was the real effect of the new 
statute upon the status of the Jews. The Declaration as 
finally settled read as follows: “I, A.B., do solemnly and 


1 See Hansard, Parl. Deb, and series, vol. 18, pp. 676 seq., 816-33, 
1180-1208, 1329 seq., 1450-1520, 1571-1610; vol. 19, pp. 39-49, 109-37; 
156-86, and 289-300. 
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sincerely in the presence of God profess, testify, and 
declare, upon the true faith of a Christian, That I will 
never exercise any power, authority, or influence which 
I may possess by virtue of the office of to injure 
or weaken the Protestant Church as it is by law established 
in England, or to disturb the said Church or the Bishops 
and Clergy of the said Church in the possession of any 
rights or privileges to which such Church or the said 
Bishops and Clergy are or may be by law entitled.” 

This Declaration was required to be made by every 
person elected to any municipal office “within one 
calendar month neat before or upon his admission” to 
any such office. It had also to be subscribed by every 
person admitted into any office, employment or place of 
trust under the Crown, but in such case it might be done 
“ within six calendar months after his admission to such 
Office, Employment or Place of Trust.” Moreover, naval 
and military officers below the rank of Rear-Admiral and 
Major-General, and persons engaged in the Customs, 
Revenue, or Post Office, were expressly exempted from the 
necessity of making the Declaration. Omission to make 
the Declaration rendered the election or appointment of 
all persons required to make it wholly void. It is obvious 
that a conscientious Jew would not subscribe the Declara- 
tion; indeed the status of the Jews was rendered more 
unfavourable by the new Act. When in future the Annual 
Indemnity Act was passed?, words were added extending 
the time for making the Declaration in the same way 
as the time for taking the sacrament had been previously 
extended. But though the Indemnity Act might assist a 
Jew to hold an office under the Crown, it in no way 
enabled him to be elected to any post in a municipal 
corporation, because in that case the Declaration had to 
be subscribed at latest upon admission to the office *. 

1 These Acts were still annually passed until the Promissory Oaths Act 
of 1868 (31 & ga Vict., c. 72) rendered them unnecessary. The last 


Indemnity Act is 30 & 31 Vict., c. 88. 
2 See Blunt’s History of the Jews, p. 113 (note). 
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In the following year the Roman Catholic Relief Act, 
1829 (10 Geo. IV, c. 7), removed most of the political 
disabilities imposed upon Roman Catholics, to abolish 
which Lord John Russell’s measure had done nothing. 
Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists also objected to the 
new Declaration, made, as .it was expressed to be, in the 
presence of God and on the true faith of a Christian ; for these 
expressions made the Declaration seem to partake of the 
nature of an oath. For their benefit the Acts for the relief 
of Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists elected to municipal 
offices (1 & 2 Vict., c. 5, and ibid., c. 15) were passed in 
1837. These Acts substituted in the case of persons 
holding these beliefs a new Declaration which omitted the 
obnoxious phrases; but it was not for some time that a 
similar measure of relief was granted to the Jews. 

In 1835 a Jew, Mr. David Salomons, was elected Sheriff of 
London, which is not only a city or municipality but also 
a county of itself. As sheriff of a city or corporation it 
would have been necessary for him to make the Declaration 
imposed by the new Act (9g Geo. IV, c. 17) before or upon 
admission to the office, but a sheriff of a county holding 
no municipal office, and therefore able to avail himself of 
the provisions of the Indemnity Act, was in practise under 
no such obligation. The new Sheriff as a Jew was unwilling 
to make the Declaration, and to solve the difficulty an Act 
of Parliament (5 & 6 Will. IV, c. 28) entitled “An Act for 
removing doubts as to the Declaration to be made and oaths 
to be taken by persons appointed to the office of Sheriff of 
any City or Town being a County of itself,” was passed. 
The Act declared that no one elected to the office of sheriff 
of any city or town being a county of itself should by 
reason thereof be liable to make or subscribe the Declara- 
tion. Parliament was thus willing to remove the hardship 
of the particular case which had actually arisen, but was 
not yet prepared to grant a general measure of relief to 
Jews desirous of filling offices in corporations. Lord 
Campbell, who, as Attorney General, had been responsible 
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for the Act, declared in the House of Lords ten years 
afterwards that he had desired to introduce a more com- 
prehensive measure, but that he felt certain that if he 
had extended the Bill a single line further it would have 
been rejected ?. 

This small concession was wholly inadequate to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the Jews in general, or of 
Mr. Salomons in particular ; for it was the latter’s fortune 
to play the foremost part in fighting the battle of religious 
equality, both for himself and his co-religionists. In 
December, 1835, being already Sheriff, Mr. Salomons was 
elected Alderman for the ward of Aldgate, in the City of 
London, and presented himself to the Court of Aldermen 
for admission to the office. It was demanded of him 
whether he had signed the Declaration required by the 
Act of 1829 within the space of one month, to which he 
answered that he had not. Whereupon it was demanded 
whether he would then make and subscribe the said 
Declaration; to which he declined to say whether he 
would or not, but required the Court to admit him as 
Alderman. This the Court refused to do, and declared 
his election null and void. A precept for a new election 
was issued, and another candidate elected to fill the 
vacancy. Against this newly-elected Alderman proceed- 
ings in the nature of “Quo warranto” were taken. These 
proceedings were successful in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the court of first instance for such matters, which 
held that the Aldermen were wrong in refusing to admit 
Mr. Salomons to the office to which he had been elected. 





1 Hansard’s Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 78, p. 526; and Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, VIII, p. 155. Lord Campbell’s reluctance was 
justified by the state of feeling in the House. Indeed two years later 
when the Bill for relief of Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, elected 
to municipal offices was sent into committee, Mr. Grote moved that 
it be an instruction to the committee to extend the relief to persons 
of all religious denominations, express mention being made of the 
Jews, the motion was rejected by 172 to 156 votes (Hansard, Parl, Deb., 
grd series, vol. 39, pp. 508-20.) 
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A writ of error was, however, brought and the judgment 
of the Court of King’s Bench was set aside by the Court 
of Exchequer Chamber. The Court held that the words 
“upon admission” did not mean “after,” but “upon the 
occasion of” or “at the time of admission,” and accordingly 
that Mr. Salomons who had neither made the Declaration 
nor expressed his willingness to make it was not entitled 
to be admitted, and that the election of his successor was 
regular and legal '. 

Mr. Salomons was not yet beaten; in 1844 he was again 
elected Alderman, this time for Portsoken Ward, and in 
the following year, mainly in consequence of his exertions, 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst introduced, and carried without 
opposition in the House of Lords, the Jewish Disabilities 
Removal Act of 1845. In the House of Commons its 
conduct was entrusted to Sir Robert Peel, and though not 
allowed to pass unopposed, it was carried by a substantial 
majority. The Act permitted every person of the Jewish 
religion upon admission to any municipal office to sub- 
stitute for the former the following new Declaration: “I, 
A. B., being a person professing the Jewish Religion, having 
conscientious scruples against subscribing the Declaration 
contained in an Act passed in the ninth year of the reign 
of King George the Fourth, intituled an Act for repealing 
so much of several Acts as imposes the necessity of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper as a qualification 
for certain offices and employments, do solemnly, sincerely, 
and truly declare, That I will not exercise any power or 
authority or influence which I may possess by virtue of 


1 See the Queen v. Humphery (1838), 3 N. & P. 681 and (1839), 10 A. & E. 
335- 

* 8&9 Vict.,c.52, See Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 78, pp. 515 
seq., and vol. 82, pp. 622 seq. A similar measure had been proposed by 
Mr. Divett (also at the instigation of Mr. Salomons in 1841) and, though it 
passed the House of Commons, it had been thrown out by the Lords by 
98 to 64 on the third reading, having been read a second time by a majority 
of 1. See Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 56, p. 504 ; ibid., vol. 57, p. 84; 
and ibid., vol. 58, pp. 1048 and 1449. 
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the office of to injure or weaken the Protestant 
Church as it is by law established in England, nor to 
disturb the said Church or the Bishops and Clergy of 
the said Church in the possession of any rights or privi- 
leges to which such Church or the said Bishops and Clergy 
may be by law entitled.” 

Mr. Salomons was again elected an Alderman in the 
year 1847, and had the satisfaction of being admitted upon 
making the new Declaration. 

The Oaths Act of 1858 (21 & 22 Vict., c. 48) extended 
the benefit of the Jewish Disabilities Removal Act of 1845, 
granted to persons professing the Jewish religion, to all other 
cases in which the Declaration imposed by the Act of 
George IV was required to be taken, and the Jewish Relief 
Act of the same year (21 & 22 Vict.,c. 49) enabled Jews 
to omit the words “ upon the true faith of a Christian” when 
taking the newly-framed Oath of Allegiance, Supremacy, 
and Abjuration ; so that all offices under the Crown other 
than those expressly excepted, as well as municipal offices, 
were thenceforth thrown open to the Jews. The Act also 
contained a proviso that any right of presentation to an 
ecclesiastical benefice which might be attached to any 
office held by a person professing the Jewish religion 
should be exercised by the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
the time being. 

Finally, in the year 1866, the obligation to make these 
Declarations which had by the various statutes been im- 
posed upon all who had been elected to any office in a 
corporation or appointed to any place of trust or office 
under the Crown, was removed by the Qualification for 
Offices Abolition Act of that year’, and the statutes them- 
selves having thus been rendered nugatory were formally 
repealed by the Promissory Oaths Act of 1871%. In conse- 
quence at the present time the only obligation incumbent 

' 29 & 30 Vict., c. 22; see also the Office and Oath Act, 1867 (30 & 31 


Vict., c. 75, 8. 5). 
2 34 & 35 Vict., c. 48. 
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upon persons about to enter upon any of these offices is 
the taking of the simplified form of the Oath of Allegiance, 
which has already been set out above, and the official 


oath, or if the office be a judicial one, the judicial oath 


as prescribed by the Promissory Oaths Act of 18681. 
Neither of these oaths contains anything objectionable to 
Jews ; the terms of the official oath are, “I do swear 
that I will well and truly serve His Majesty, King Edward, 
in the office of . So help me God.” And the form 
of the judicial oath is, “I do swear that I will well 
and truly serve our Sovereign Lord, King Edward, in the 
office of , and I will do right to all manner of people 
after the laws and usages of this realm, without fear or 
favour, affection or ill will. So help me God.” 

Moreover, persons permitted by law to make a solemn 
affirmation or declaration instead of taking the oath may 
do so by substituting the words “solemnly, sincerely, and 
truly declare and affirm ” for the word “swear,” and omitting 
the words, “So help me God.” 

Thus since the year 1845 a Jew has been able to be 
elected a member of a municipal corporation, and since 
1858 to hold an office or place of trust under the Crown. 
But there still existed a minor disability as regards 
municipal officers, which was not removed for another 
quarter of a century. The Act which repealed the 
Occasional Conformity Act—a measure passed during the 
ascendancy of the High Church party in the latter part 
of Queen Anne’s reign with the avowed purpose of ex- 
cluding Protestant Dissenters from municipal and other 
offices—and the Schism Act of 1713—a still more recent 
and intolerant piece of legislation—in return for the relief 
thus afforded, created a new disability, which without 
giving any protection to the Established Church was calcu- 
lated to foster feelings of irritation and grievance in the 
hearts of those against whom it was aimed. The Act 


1 31 & 32 Vict., c. 72. 
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contained a clause providing that if any mayor, bailiff, 
or other magistrate should knowingly or wilfully resort 
to or be present at any public meeting for religious 
worship, other than of the Church of England as by law 
established, in the gown or other peculiar habit, or attended 
with the insignia of bis office, he should on conviction 
be disabled from holding any such office, and adjudged 
incapable of bearing any public office or employment what- 
soever!, This enactment was directed against all Non- 
conformists, whether Protestants, Roman Catholics, or 
Jews; and such store was placed upon its efficacy that 
when the disabilities of Roman Catholics were finally 
removed in 1829, instead of being repealed it was actually 
re-enacted and extended, for whereas the Act of George 
the First applied only to England and Wales, the pro- 
hibition was extended to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
and a penalty of £100 was now imposed for every breach 
of the prohibition in addition to the forfeiture of office 
as provided by the earlier Act®. It was not till 1867 
that the Office and Oath Act of that year repealed these 
futile and offensive enactments ®. 

An ingenious device, which for some years was resorted 
to for the purpose of persecuting Protestant Dissenters in 
the City of London, was never employed against the Jews 
on account of their exclusion from the freedom of the 
City, to which reference has been made in the preceding 
article. By the Corporation Act of 1661 none could fill 
a corporate office who had not within one year next before 





1 5 Geo. I, c. 4; the Occasional Conformity Act is 10 Anne, c. 6 (Ruff., 
¢. 2), and the Schism Act 13 Anne, ¢c. 7 (12 Anne, st. 2, c. 7, Ruff.). 

2 See s. 25 of the Roman Catholic Relief Act, 1829 (10 Geo. IV, c. 7). 

3 30 & 31 Vict., c. 75, 8. 4; see also 34 & 35 Vict., c. 116. The reason for 
their original institution is given by Sir Wm. Blackstone in a note to p. 53 
of his Commentaries, vol. IV, as follows: “Sir Humphry Edwin, a lord mayor 
of London, had the imprudence soon after the Toleration Act to go to 
a Presbyterian meeting-house in his formalities; which is alluded to by 
Dean Swift in his Tale of a Tub under the allegory of Jack getting on 
a great horse and eating custard.” 
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his election taken the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England. In the 
year 1748 the Corporation of London made a by-law 
imposing a fine of £400 upon every person who being 
nominated by the Lord Mayor for the office of Sheriff 
declined to be a candidate, and of £600 upon every one 
who being elected by the Common Hall refused to serve 
the office. The fines were to be used for defraying the 
cost of the new Mansion House. Many Dissenters were 
nominated and elected to the office of Sheriff, although 
disabled from filling it by the Corporation Act, and in 
all cases the fines were enacted, more than £15,000 being 
obtained in this way. At length a nonconformist named 
Allen Evans determined to test the legality of these pro- 
ceedings. In the year 1754, as many of his co-religionists 
had been before, he was elected Sheriff. Not having taken 
the sacrament within twelve months he was ineligible to 
serve the office, and he refused to pay the fine; whereupon 
an action was brought against him by the City Chamberlain 
in the Sheriff’s Court, and he was in April, 1657, adjudged 
to pay the sum of £600, the amount of the fine, in addition 
to a sum of £174 108. 7d. for damages and costs. Mr. Evan 
then appealed to the Court of Hustings, but the appeal 
was dismissed and the original judgment affirmed, Mr, Evans 
being condemned to pay a further sum of £95 3s. od. as 
the costs of the appeal. Mr. Evans then brought the case 
before the court of the commissioners delegates, called 
the Court of St. Martin’s, which on this occasion consisted 
of five judges of the superior courts; the case was argued 
before them no less than three times, and at length, in 
1762, they unanimously reversed the decision of the lower 
courts. The City Corporation then brought a writ of error 
in the House of Lords, which also decided in favour of 
Mr. Evans, upon the ground that the Toleration Act 
enabled persons who came within its terms to abstain 
from taking part in the rites of the Church of England 
without committing any breach of law, and consequently 
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the plea of ineligibility for office on account of not having 
taken the sacrament was a good and lawful plea in answer 
to a claim for a penalty for refusing to serve. If the 
by-law was to have the effect, which the City contended 
it had, then it was a worse instrument of persecution than 
the Jesuits had ever used; for the law made Dissenters 
ineligible for office, and the by-law punished them for 
not serving. As Lord Mansfield said in his speech in 
moving the judgment in the House of Lords: “If it could 
be supposed the city have a power of making such a 
by-law, it would entirely subvert the Toleration Act, 
the design of which was to exempt the Dissenters from 
all penalties; for by such a by-law they have it in their 
power to make every Dissenter pay a fine of £600, or 
any sum they please, for it amounts to that. The pro- 
fessed design of making this by-law was to get fit and 
able persons to serve the office: and the plaintiff sets 
forth in his declaration that if the Dissenters are excluded, 
they shall want fit and able persons to serve the office. 
But were I to deliver my own suspicion, it would be, 
that they did not so much wish for their services, as for 
their fines. Dissenters have been appointed to this office, 
one who was blind, another who was bedridden; not, 
I suppose, on account of their being fit and able to serve 
the office. No; they were disabled both by nature and 

In the cause before your lordships the 
defendant was by law incapable at the time of his pre- 
tended election: and it is my firm persuasion that he was 
chosen because he was incapable They chose him 
that he might fall under the penalty of their by-law.” 


1 Sir Thomas Harrison (Chamberlain of London) v. Evans, 1767, 3 Bro. 
P.C., p. 465; Lords’ Journals, vol. 31, pp. 457, 458-9, 461, 470, 475 ; Cobbett, 
Parl. Hist., vol. 16, pp. 313-27; and 2 Burn., Eccl. Law, pp. 207-20. 
Similar by-laws had been made and acted upon to the prejudice of 
Dissenters in other parts of the country. Indeed as early as 1690, in the 
case of the Mayor of Guildford v. Clarke, the court decided that the 
defendant being a Protestant Dissenter was not liable to pay a fine of £20 
imposed by a local by-law for refusing to serve the ancient office of bailiff 
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As has been already indicated the Jews were exempt 
from this particular form of persecution, not on account 
of any goodwill felt towards them by their Christian 
neighbours, but because at that time it was impossible 
to nominate or elect Jews to the offices in question, because 
the freedom of the city, and consequently the burdens 
as well as the privileges which it entailed, was strictly 
denied them. The result of one measure of intolerance 
was thus the means of sheltering its victims from the 
consequences of other intolerant enactments. 

It has already been stated that in the Jewish Relief Act 
of 1858, which threw open to Jews the right of holding 
office under the Crown by enabling them to omit the final 
words of the qualifying oath, certain high offices, including 
those of Lord Chancellor and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
were expressly excepted. The exception was based upon 
a similar reservation as regards Roman Catholics contained 
in the twelfth section of the Catholic Relief Act of 1829 
(10 Geo. IV, c. 7), and is in the following words: “ Nothing 
herein contained shall extend or be construed to extend to 
enable any person or persons professing the Jewish religion 
to hold or exercise the office of Guardians and Justices of 
the United Kingdom or of Regent of the United Kingdom 
under whatever name, style or title such office may be 
constituted, or of Lord High Chancellor, Lord Keeper or 
Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of Great Britain or 
Ireland or the office of Lord Lieutenant or Deputy or other 
chief governor or governors of Ireland or Her Majesty's 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland?.” But after the Office and Oath Act, 1867 
(30 & 31 Vict., c. 75) had opened the Chancellorship of Ireland 
in that town (2 Vent. 247), but the effect of this decision was thought to 
have been annulled four years later by the case of the King and Queen v. 
Larwood in which the defendant, though he pleaded the Corporation Act 
and that he was a Protestant Dissenter, was fined (though only five marks) 
for refusing to serve the office of Sheriff of Norwich to which he had been 


elected (1 Ld. Raymond 29 and 4 Mod. 269). 
1 21 & 22 Vict., c. 49, 8. 3. 
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to every subject of the Queen, this section, together with the 
two preceding ones, was wholly and unreservedly repealed 
by the Promissory Oaths Act of 1871 (34 & 35 Vict., c. 48, 
s. I), so that since that date every office, the throne alone 
excepted, could legally be filled by a Jew, although the 
appointment of a Jew might be highly impolitic or improper, 
as, for instance, to the post of High Commissioner to the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

There is, however, a widespread belief that a Jew cannot 
legally hold the offices of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and 
Lord Chancellor. This was, no doubt, the case until the 
year 1871, but since that time it has ceased to be so, and 
the view, though still very generally accepted, rests upon 
no sure foundation. It is argued that Roman Catholics 
cannot hold these offices; therefore Jews, to whom the 
legislature has shown no greater favour than to Roman 
Catholics, cannot hold them either, But section 12 of 
the Catholic Relief Act, 1829, has never been expressly 
repealed, and still remains on the statute-book, and yet 
nevertheless there is high authority for saying that Roman 
Catholics are at the present time eligible for these offices, 
for the statutes imposing the qualifying oaths and declara- 
tions which Roman Catholics were unable to take and by 
virtue of which they were formerly excluded have been 
abrogated without any reservation, and there is no dis- 
ability directly imposed upon Roman Catholics by any 
Act of Parliament, nor should such disability be implied 
by words in Acts of Parliament which, while excepting 
certain offices from the relief granted, in other cases do 
not expressly create a new disability’, This at any rate 
is the effect of the answer given by the late Lord Coleridge, 
when questioned as Attorney-General in the House of Com- 


1 The sections in question are ro Geo. IV, c. 7, s. 12, and 30 & 3t Vict., 
c. 62; the later Promissory Oaths Act of 1871 (34 & 35 Vict., c. 48, 
absolutely abolished the statutes imposing the obnoxious oaths and 
therefore by implication removed the disability which had been kept 
alive by the former Acts, 

Z2 
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mons in 18721. As to the status of Roman Catholics in 
this matter, there does seem to be some doubt, owing to 
the sections concerning them being unrepealed, but in the 
case of Jews there is hardly any room for doubt, and both 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Asquith in the course of the debate 
on the former’s bill to remove the disabilities of Roman 
Catholics to hold the offices of Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in 1891, asserted 
without contradiction or correction that there was no 
obstacle to the holding of the Lord Chancellorship by 
any one other than a Roman Catholic, though he was 
a Jew, Mahomedan, Buddhist, or Hindoo* This Bill 
was not accorded a second reading, so that the doubt 
in case of Roman Catholics has not been removed; but 
as to Jews it may be stated that it is the accepted view 
of constitutional lawyers that since 1871 they labour under 
no such disability *. 

It should be added that the last section of the Jewish 
Relief Act of 1858 is still in force, and consequently that 
a Jew holding office under the Crown is disabled from 
exercising any ecclesiastical patronage which would other- 





1 Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 211, pp. 280 seq. When Lord Chief 
Justice he reaffirmed this view in his well-known charge to the jury in 
the case of the Queen v. Ramsay and Foote, saying: ‘‘ But now, so far as 
I know the law, a Jew might be Lord Chantellor” (1883). 15 Cox C. C. 
Pp. 235- 

? Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd series, vol. 349, pp- 101, 1733-99; the passages 
referred to are at pp. 1749 and 1777. 

3 It would indeed be difficult to see on what foundation such a disability 
could now be based. Not on statute, for the section of the statute has 
been repealed, nor on common law on the ground that the Chancellor is 
the keeper of the King’s conscience, and that as the King must by the Bill 
of Rights be a Protestant and by the Act of Settlement join in communion 
with the Church of England, the Lord Chancellor as keeper of his con- 
science must likewise be « Protestant and a member of the National Church, 
for if this reasoning were sound not only would Protestant Dissenters be 
under a similar disability, but it would have been wholly unnecessary to 
expressly except this particular office in the Acts for the relief of Roman 
Catholics and Jews, if such persons were already incapacitated by the 
common law. 
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wise devolve upon him. The words of the section are as 
follows :— 

“Where any right of presentation to any ecclesiastical 
benefice shall belong to any office in the gift or appoint- 
ment of Her Majesty, and such office shall be held by 
a person professing the Jewish religion, the right of 
presentation shall devolve upon and be exercised by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being; and it shall 
not be lawful for any person professing the Jewish religion, 
directly or indirectly, to advise Her Majesty, or any person 
or persons holding or exercising the office of Guardians of 
the United Kingdom, or of Regent of the United Kingdom, 
under whatever name, style or title such office may be 


constituted, or the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, touching © 


or concerning the appointment to or disposal of any office 
or preferment in the Church of England or in the Church 
of Scotland ; and if such person shall offend in the premises, 
he shall, being thereof convicted by due course of law, be 
deemed guilty of a high misdemeanour, and disabled for 
ever from holding any office, civil or military, under the 
Crown!.,” 

The same disability is imposed upon Roman Catholics by 
the seventeenth and eighteenth sections of the Catholic 
Relief Act, 1829, but all other Dissenters (even though 
atheists or heathens) are entitled to exercise the ecclesiastical 
patronage belonging to any office which they may hold. 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 


1 21 & 22 Vict., ©. 49, 8. 4. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


VII. Literary AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


BEFORE bringing to a close the present series of notes on the 
early history of Israel, it is necessary to refer briefly to some methods 
and results of criticism which will be found to bear upon the sections 
which follow. The study of Old Testament history is peculiarly 
difficult, partly because it is a religious history and closely bound 
up with religious convictions, but more especially because the com- 
plexity and scantiness of the written material preclude finality. 
Although there is unanimity among O. T. scholars regarding 
the essential results of literary criticism, there is a marked absence 
of uniformity in the individual standpoints and in the handling of 
historical problems. Thanks to unintermittent labours in the past 
decades, it is possible to trace some development of Israel’s religion 
and institutions, but to the corresponding growth of her traditions 
comparatively little attention is paid. This is particularly true of 
the earlier periods, and it is not an exaggeration to assert that no 
single reconstruction either adequately accounts for all the evidence 
or is free from problems which future workers will find as grave 
as some of those which literary criticism has already solved. This 
is due not merely to the difficulty attending the interpretation of 
the evidence, but also to the tendency to distribute criticism un- 
equally and inconsistently. That exact criticism which has been 
directed towards details of law and cult is less prominent when 
historical problems are at stake, and there is apt to be a tendency 
to obscure evidence in a manner which—where the Hexateuch is 
in question—would be recognized as unmethodical. “The work of 
historical criticism,” as Prof. Briggs has said, “has only begun its 
career !,” 

There are four distinct lines of investigation upon which the 
problem of the early history of Israel could be attacked. (1) From 
the Amarna tablets, and other external evidence, it would be possible 
to obtain a number of “ tangible facts,” with the help of which it 


1 General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (Edinburgh, 1899), 
p- 531. In the past stages of criticism it has been observed that at every 
fresh advance and at every new concession, where certain old positions 
were resigned, there has been a tendency to cling even more tenaciously 
to other positions. 
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would be easy to make a judicious selection of O. T. data which 
could be made to agree. This method, which may be called the 
purely ‘‘archaeological,” consists in bringing together evidence which 
was not meant to be compared, and is conspicuous for its free 
(though tacit) rejection of the bulk of traditional material which 
is opposed to the archaeological results. So uncritical and hap- 
hazard a method may be left to itself'. Or again (2), there is the 
literary-critical method, which relies upon stories of the patriarchs, 
tribal relations, national genealogies, &c., material which is at all 
events considerably later than the period to which it refers. Naturally, 
the data are not implicitly accepted, but, by the help of historical 
theories, they are carefully sifted, and the results are applied to 
early Israelite history as a whole. They depend upon working 
hypotheses, which may be faulty, they suffer from the lack of early 
information, and are always liable to confuse the original meaning 
of the records and their real intention. This, the prevailing method, 
runs the risk of not being sufficiently historical. A third method (3) 
would be that which has been profitably undertaken in other depart- 
ments of O. T. research. The attempt could be made to determine 
the indispensable features of tribal life and custom, the usual results 
of invasion, the extent to which invaders are absorbed (or the 
reverse), and leave their marks upon a land (nomenclature, &c.). 
It would endeavour to ascertain the leading tendencies of Palestinian 
life and thought, and it would take into account the characteristics 
of early historians in other fields. In a word, it would direct its 
attention to those details which can be studied more thoroughly 
outside the O.T. in the hope of acquiring an amount of experience 
(not to mention a body of reliable evidence), by means of which 
the history of Israel could be more luminously reviewed, and its 
vital characteristics more safely determined. That this, the com- 
parative method, is ultimately indispensable for O.T. research, will 








































1 It is interesting to notice that the Egyptian evidence for the early 
occurrence of Israelite names (e. g. Asher) has led to the paradoxical 
conclusion that there were Israelites in Palestine before the Exodus, i.e. 
that some of the sons of Jacob had remained behind when the rest went 
into Egypt, or that some escaped from Egypt before the main body. 
Generally speaking, it is singular that the semi-archaeological theories 
propounded by Orr (Problems of the 0. T., pp. 422 sqq.), Petrie (Researches in 
Sinai, chap, xiv), and many others, are often regarded as confirmatory of 
the O. T., in spite of the upheaval of tradition which is involved. 

2 Apart from the fact that the ethnological interpretation can be easily 
pushed to excess, Cp. Ed. Meyer’s remarks, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstiimme, pp. 50, 251 Sqq., 422, note 1, 444 sq. ; also Cheyne, Ency. Bibl., 
col. 5211 (§ 14). 
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scarcely be denied. But, finally (4), it is at once obvious that it 
would be unmethodical to force the O. T. into agreement with 
conclusions drawn from any external source. Any @ priori assump- 
tion that that which actually happened is that which the early 
writers intended to represent would be premature. One must, there- 
fore, apply literary and historical criticism, and apply it consistently; 
one must seek to distinguish between earlier and later phases of 
thought and tradition, and must treat the evidence in a natural 
manner, not in the immediate expectation of determining its precise 
historicity, but rather in the hope of ascertaining what the various 
writers believed to be the history of their past. 

Any attempt to study the evidence of the O. T. anew must naturally 
lay aside preconceived theories, and must be prepared to follow the 
evidence and not to direct it. It is indispensable that the literary 
phenomena should be observed, since it is certain that whatever 
future research or discovery may bring these cannot alter. Nothing 
can remove the present complexity of the O. T. (not even cuneiform 
originals!), although it is obvious that particular interpretations 
may be found to need modification or the hypotheses which have 
been framed upon the latter may prove erroneous. Consequently, 
one must refrain from fettering oneself with those literary theories 
which are admittedly provisional and hypothetical, or which rest 
upon historical grounds the sources for which history have not been 
independently or adequately tested. 

Now, we have to deal with the records of a layer of population 
which spread itself over an already inhabited land. It is known 
that when a people is well seated in a region, fixed to the soil by 
agriculture, and thoroughly acclimatized, it offers an enormous 
resistance to absorption, whereas the conquerors—or even peaceful 
immigrants—are apt to be psychically conquered by those whom 
they have overcome. Israel entered Palestine and lived its history, 
but the land itself and the people of the soil still retain traces of 
“primitive Semitic” cult and customs, in spite of the many changes 
that have swept over the land. Hence, it cannot be ignored that 
already in the fifteenth century B.c. Palestine was occupied by a 
settled race, whose language, thought, and other features, do not 
differ vitally from those of the people we meet with in the O.T. 
There are, naturally, profound differences, but a comprehensive survey 
of the O. T. in the light of the external evidence proves that a great 
deal of that which we regard as “Israelite” could and did exist 
outside the area or the period of Israelite influence’. Moreover, 


1 The interesting phraseology of the Amarna Letters, the Taanach 
tablets, the Phoenician sacrificial institutions, and a wealth of other 
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we cannot obscure the fact that the writings of the O.T. will 
represent as specifically Israelite, features of cult, custom, and 
tradition, which were not the peculiar possession of the invaders, 
but were the result of absorption and fusion which commonly result 
when tribes merge. This is quite intelligible when we observe what 
has happened in other fields under similar circumstances, and 
although we can fully appreciate the Israelite standpoint of the 
records, it is manifestly necessary to recognize and make allowance 
for it. Accordingly, for the early history of Israel, we have to rely 
upon the traditions which the Israelites themselves have transmitted, 
we have to study the history of an ancient land, a land which has 
suffered relatively little from the turmoil of other invasions, from 
the standpoint of the invaders. This will at once show that historical 
criticism cannot inevitably adopt their attitude and disregard other 
standpoints }. 

The ordinary methods of historical research, indispensable when 
one is fortunate enough to possess an abundance of documents, 
cannot be rigidly applied in O.T. criticism. The scantiness of the 
evidence, its literary features, and the familiar characteristics of 


evidence may seem to show the danger of attempting to sketch ‘‘Israelite” 
religion solely on the basis of Israelite literature. 

1 Similarly, in estimating the exilic and post-exilic periods there is 
an inclination to adopt the standpoint of the exiles and of those who 
returned to Palestine without reflecting upon the character of the evi- 
dence. The three books, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, are properly a 
single work, although of composite origin. The compiler carries the 
history of Judah down to the destruction of Jerusalem, passes over the 
seventy years of desolation, and at once proceeds to the history of the 
Return. His sympathies are with those who returned, not with the 
remnant that had been left, although it is certain that it was not a negli- 
gible quantity as regards religion or culture. Besides, not only had 
Palestine not been denuded, but exiles had been deported to other places 
apart from Babylonia. However, for his purpose, the compiler ignores 
this; he rejects the material which deals with the years immediately 
after the fall of Jerusalem, and omits to mention the favour shown to 
Jehoiachin. This is quite intelligible when we understand his stand- 
point, but one will be led to inquire whether this later theory (which 
he follows) has had an influence upon the literature elsewhere. One 
may perhaps suspect that the abrupt ending of 2 Kings (cp. also Jere- 
miah) is due to the excision of material which would have clashed with 
the compiler’s new history, and it is probable that it has left its mark 
upon the prophecies ascribed to Jeremiah, notably in the tendency to 
emphasize the fate of the remnant of Judah (Jer. xlii-xliv; cp. the 
variations in LXX, also Schmidt, Ency. Bibl., col. 2379). 
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early writers unite to emphasize the futility of treating the records 
by “rules” of research. There are so many factors to be taken 
into account, so many possibilities for which allowance must be 
made, that too much caution cannot be exercised. There is the 
“caution” which impels the historian in other fields to accept only 
those data which can be placed beyond dispute; there is the 
“caution” in O.T. study which may be synonymous with credulity, 
or may imply an ability to reconcile reason*with tradition. It is 
to be presumed that the most scientific “ caution” will allow for the 
circumstances under which the records have been written, and will 
be attentive to the ‘‘methods” which the early writers themselves 
employed’. 

The great disadvantage under which O. T. research labours, through 
paucity of material, is at once felt when the presence of legend or 
myth may be suspected. It is well known that legendary and mytho- 
logical elements encircle historical figures with a rapidity which 
is sometimes almost inconceivable. It is known, too, that such 
elements will readily transfer themselves from one figure to another, 
and that even whole cycles will be borrowed and adjusted to an 
environment with which they have no material connexion*®. It 
cannot be denied that this process is to be found in the Semitic 
field, but historical research obviously cannot start by attempting 
to separate fact from fancy ; it will be safer to allow for the possi- 
bility that in some cases history has been clothed (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) in an unhistorical dress. To be impartial, however, we 
cannot start with the assumption that unreliable accretion has not 
been attached to figures apparently historical, or that no historical 
elements underlie those where legend and myth can be recognized. 
The O.T. has preserved traditions—the term does not necessarily 
mean untrustworthy or unhistorical literature—all of which were 
doubtless equally reputable in their age. Modern research compels 
us to reject Gen. i-xi, and we treat it not as scientific and historical 
information, but as a human record to be read in the light of the 
age in which it was written. Many critics reject the patriarchal 


1 Thus, incidentally, it is not enough to recognize the compilatory 
character of the sources, it is quite as important to observe the methods 
of compilers where composite works can be compared with the 
original sources. Greater attention to the actual working of compilation 
would prevent that rigidity of literary and historical criticism which is 
occasionally noticeable. 

2 Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode (1902), pp. 323 8q., 461 sqq. 
For a recent study of such transference, see Gaster, ‘ Legend of Merlin,’ 


in Folk-lore, xvi, 1905, pp. 409 sqq. 
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narratives, and again we realize that the sources are the product 
of subjectivity; they represent familiar beliefs which to the people 
of the age were as truly historical as other records, which we regard 
as history, are to us. Other critics commence the history of Israel 
at other periods, although it is obvious that to understand our 
evidence we must place ourselves in the position of the writers and 
ascertain their views. We must be sufficiently appreciative and 
sympathetic to assimilate the writers’ attitudes, and sufficiently 
modern and critical to estimate them at their true value. Thus, we 
must avoid any initial distinction between narratives apparently 
historical and those apparently less reputable. To be consistent, 
it is difficult to see why the traditions of great kings should not have 
been influenced to the same degree as the ancestral figures; or 
why the floating elements of legend and myth should not have 
attached themselves with equal readiness to either. We cannot 
assume that the “historical” writings were not subjected to the 
same influences (whether external or internal) as those less historical, 
nor can we draw any arbitrary distinction between the literary and 
historical criticism of the Hexateuch and the criticism of those 
books which were styled (not without good reason) the ‘“ Former 
Prophets.” A hasty survey of some of the ‘“‘methods’’ of the early 
writers and of literary criticism alike may be found suggestive. 
Where the same motives or traditional elements appear in distinct 
figures, it may be unnecessary to determine priority, but it invariably 
happens that duplication of incidents is attended by features of 
considerable importance for literary or historical criticism. How 
perplexing the data may be is evident when we notice the separation 
of Lot (cp. the Edomite name Lotan), Hagar-Ishmael, and Esau-Edom 
from Abram, Isaac, and Jacob respectively: the significance naturally 
lies in the close connexion between the members of each triad. It 
may not be easy to interpret this, but we can infer at all events 
that these details do not prove successive stages in the ethnological 
history of Palestine! Another kind of duplication appears in the 
comparison of Saul’s wars (1 Sam, xiv. 47 sqq.) with David's conquests 
(2 Sam. viii). If we accept the common view that the former has 


1 In the stories of Abraham and of Isaac at the court of Abimelech it 
is instructive to notice the ingenuity shown in bringing the two into 
connexion (Gen. xxvi. 1, 15, 18) ; a comparison suggests that the story of 
Abraham (xx. xxi. 22-34) was originally consecutive. To assume that 
doublets point to two sources is unnecessary unless a double thread can 
be traced ; a compiler will often introduce another version or a variant, 
although his work is now a unit (cp. Brockelmann’s study on Ibn-el- 
Atir’s Kamit in its relation to Tabari, Strassburg, 1890 ; especially pp.178q.). 
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been based upon the latter, it is necessary to observe that the writer's 
friendly interest differs markedly from the tendency of other nar- 
ratives; if it is due to a redactor, one must ascertain its relation to 
the account of Saul’s rejection, the insertion of which is also ascribed 
to a redactor; if it is unhistorical, the earlier and fuller account 
which it is supposed to replace must be equally untrustworthy. At 
all events, if once its value is doubted, upon what grounds is the 
value of the panegyric (2 Sam. i) to be upheld? But let us note, 
in any circumstance, that the excerpt is ascribed to modelling and 
not to invention. 

If older prophecies were adapted to new occasions’, it is equally 
likely that historical material was used with similar freedom. It 
is extremely probable that the account of the journey from the Red 
Sea to Sinai consists of narratives which belong properly to a later 
context. They have been transferred with a certain amount of 
redaction to bring them into harmony with the new setting®. There 
has been manipulation and revision, but not originality or in- 
vention, and because these simple methods have been employed, and 
because sufficient indications remain to prove their present unsuit- 
ability, criticism was able to perceive the anomaly. Also, the stories 
of Elisha “in which the prophet appears as on friendly terms with 
the king, and possessed of influence at court, plainly belong to 
the time of Jehu’s dynasty, though they are now related before 
the fall of the house of Omri*.” It is agreed, further, that the writer 
in Ezra iv, who proposed to give an account of the opposition to 
the Jews, used a passage which is hopelessly at variance with chrono- 
logy; vers. 6-23 are admittedly borrowed from another context. 
Finally, it is extremely probable that the Reading of the Law by 
Ezra on the seventh month (Neh. viii), so far from having been 
delayed a score of years after his return, originally preceded the 
reforms of the ninth month (Ezra ix)*, From the preceding examples 
we may perceive that the employment of such methods does not 


1 e.g. Isa. xv.sq.; prophecies on the Scythians (Zephaniah, Jeremiah), 
Zech. ix-xiv, &c. 

2 See J.Q. R., XVIII, pp. 741 sqq. Cp. e.g. Wellhausen, Prolegomena, 
pp. 342 sqq.; Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 176; Moore, Ency. 
Bibl., col. 1443. 

5 So W. R. Smith (cp. Kautzsch, Ency. Bibl., col. 2670), Kuenen, 
Skinner (Century Bible: Kings, p. 290) ; cp. also Benzinger, p. 130; Addis, 
Ency, Bibl., “ Elisha,” §§ 2, 5. The conclusion has an important bearing 
upon the criticism of that period. 

* Torrey, Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 31; Kent, Israel's Hist. and Biog. Narratives, 
pp. 32, 369. Cp. G. A. Smith, Expositor, July, 1906, p. 10. 
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presuppose any very considerable lapse of time from the events 
themselves. The interval separating Ezra’s age from that of the 
compiler is assuredly not greater than the interval between many 
of the earlier writings and the events they record. The reason 
for the transference is generally apparent. A view or theory of the 
past is represented which cannot stand the test of criticism, and 
if the anomalies are patent, it may be that the ancient “theory” 
has left its mark elsewhere upon the narratives of the period. We 
may perceive also that the aims of the historians were didactic, 
and that their historical insight was on a level with that of the 
great majority of early writers. It is evident that they did not 
hesitate to use historical material freely for definite purposes. But 
criticism is embarrassed by the discovery of such methods since the 
transference may be accompanied by subsequent redaction and 
amplified by later accretion to such an extent that the recovery of 
the earlier forms of the traditions may be practically impossible}. 


1 As an apparent example of the free use of material it may be noticed 
that 1 Kings xv. 15 is now unintelligible, but the statement appears in 
a suitable context in vii. 51, and proves to belong to a narrative of the 
temple. Further, 2 Kings xi. sq. and xxii. sq. are closely related (cp. xii. 
4sqq. with xxii. 4 sqq.), and again the temple is concerned. Hence, 
there may have been a self-contained history of the sanctuary (Well- 
hausen). Now, it is singular that in xxii. 3 arrangements are made for 
the repair of the temple in the eighteenth year (of Josiah), whereas in 
xii. 6, in the twenty-third year (of Jehoash), the work is still incomplete ; 
note the king’s reproof, ver. 7. The literary evidence alone (cp. also xi. 
14, 17 with xxiii. 2sq.) is naturally inconclusive, but it would almost appear 
as though the compilers drew upon this temple-history and adjusted it to 
their needs where necessary. See below, p. 379, n. 1. An apparent 
example of duplication may be found in the Aramaean wars of this same 
period. Under Jehu, a period of peace (2 Kings viii. 12 points to the future) 
is followed by the beginning of the wars (x. 32). After many disasters, 
Israel gains victories and peace is concluded (ep. xiii. 25 with 1 Kings 
xx. 34). Elisha’s reproof and the judgement upon Ahab (xiii. 19 ; ep. 
1 Kings xx. 35-43) have the same motive, and the former implies that 
Syria will reappear. This is actually pre-supposed in the victories of 
Jeroboam II, and the previous situation of Israel as implied in xiii. 5 b 
may be illustrated by the situation in 1 Kings xxii (especially vers. 17, 25). 
But all the Aramaean wars of Ahab are historically difficult. The last 
battles of Ahab and of Jehoram (cp. 1 Kings xxii. 1-4, 34-37, Samaria, and 
2 Kings viii. 28 sqq. Jezreel) are virtually doublets, both are without a 
sequel (as regards the Aramaeans), and are extremely difficult to recon- 
cile with the events of 854 and 842. And this variation between Samaria 
and Jezreel lies at the bottom of the story of Naboth’s vineyard (cp. also 


2 Kings x. 1, 11, 17). 
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The historicity of a journey from the Red Sea to Sinai cannot be 
denied on the grounds that the documents belong to a later stage. 
Although narratives may appear to be untrustworthy in their present 
form and context, it is probable that they are not the result of in- 
vention, and it is possible that the elements are correct, or that 
the compiler's general position is trustworthy. Manifestly, every case 
must be considered on its merits, and only historical criticism can 
determine whether the continuity has been broken. Thus, it must 
be recognized that narratives, however unreliable as they now stand, 
are doubly serviceable: first, for the light they throw upon the 
intention of the compiler and his historical views, and second, for 
their inherent value when considered in the light of the context 
or period to which they properly belong’. It is far from unlikely 
that the knowledge of early relations with Babylonia or of the early 
history of Egypt influenced the story of an Abram and Amraphel 
or of a Joseph, and the notice of the relative age of Zoan and Hebron 
(Num. xiii. 22)—whether correct or not is a secondary matter—is 
a valuable hint for the existence of some kind of tradition upon 
which Israelite writers could work. So, again, although the story 
of Zerah the Cushite probably refers to an invasion of Arab tribes, 
it is not unlikely that the compiler knew of the tradition that 
the Egyptian king, Uasarkon II, invaded Palestine, and that he 
used a narrative which appeared to be suitable—regardless of chrono- 
logical niceties and other details. In an over-anxiety to decide the 
historicity of every narrative, there is apt to be a tendency to ignore 
the methods of compilers, and these, for a study which is yet in 
its infancy, are often quite as instructive as the facts of history 
itself ?, 

Obviously, the discovery of an historical element, or the proof of the 
accuracy of the compiler’s general position, cannot substantiate 


1 It is the work of literary criticism to determine the extent of the 
redaction in the course of such transference, and to consider whether 
two narratives originally contiguous may have influenced each other (ep. 
e. g. the relation between Exod. xxxiiiand Num. xi, XVIII, 748 above, and 
below, p. 369, n. 1). Textual corruption, also, may be doubly useful as il- 
lustrating both prevailing and earlier opinions (e.g. 2 Sam. vii. 23), and 
textual confusion itself is sometimes extremely suggestive of the altera- 
tion of earlier tradition (XVIII, pp. 532 sq., XIX, 173, n. 3). 

2 To avoid misunderstanding it should be added, perhaps, that the: 
above conjecture regarding Zerah is only the first stage in inquiry (viz. 
the compiler’s meaning and intention); there are naturally other ques- 
tions, e.g. the historicity of an Arabian invasion in Asa’s day; the 
relation between 2 Chron. xiv, xvi. 7-10; the period when Israelite writers 
would have access to Egyptian traditions, &c. 
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the genuineness of the entire narrative. The occurrence of historical 
names is no guarantee of historical truth, and this principle is to 
be recognized not only when Gen. xiv is in question, but in narratives 
reputedly historical. Thus, if the early writers knew that the Philis- 
tines entered Palestine at an early date, and if research has recovered 
the period of the early settlements of the Purusati, we cannot infer 
that those narratives which are relegated to the correct period are 
necessarily authentic. It happens that Gen. xxvi. 1 falls outside the 
limits, Exod. xiii. 17 may lie within; the group of stories relating 
to the great Philistine oppression before the monarchy may at least 
point to the recollection of an epoch-making invasion, but their 
authenticity is not necessarily assured thereby. 

Since it is known that the O.T. contains narratives relating to 
the history of many centuries in sources of different periods (pri- 
marily undefined), it is evident that the first duty is not the extraction 
of history, but the recovery of their natural interpretation’. To 
be fair, allowance must be made for the fallibility of early historians, 
and for the scanty nature of the evidence. But, to be consistent, 
the evidence should at least be subjected to that examination which 
the theories of modern criticism rightly undergo”. Nevertheless, 
there is often a natural inclination to read the sources in the light of 
preconceptions, to adjust step by step each detail to individual stand- 
points, and to reject or ignore data which are found to conflict with 
a more prevalent view®. 

The whole trend of O.T. history amply shows that there were 
different circles of thought and varying standpoints. Thus, it would 
be premature to attempt to decide upon individual details until the 
body of evidence had been surveyed as a whole. Literary criticism 
has recognized that the prevailing views where religion and law were 


1 Cp. Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the Study of History, pp. 143 sq. 

2 For example, the theory that the story of Sheba is impossible after 
the revolt of Absalom rests, in the first instance, on ordinary historical 
criticism, and literary objections are beside the mark (see p. 358, below). 
Budde’s questions (Sam., p. 296) : where were the Philistines? where was 
Abner? &c., miss the point, but this method of cross-examination is 
precisely that which must be directed towards the present traditions in 
turn. (On the theory, see XVII, 795, 798; Meyer, op. cit., 484, n. 3; 
Luther, ibid., 188, 195.) 

3 This is exemplified in the attempts to refute the critical view of the 
development of the Israelite laws, and equally when the objections to one 
critical theory are based upon another theory. A theory cannot be 
refuted by another theory, although (e.g. in the case of the date of P) 
the cumulative effect of evidence may be so strong that it overrides other 
evidence which otherwise appears to be trustworthy. 
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concerned are not necessarily the oldest; but they are precisely those 
which later writers or compilers desired their readers to accept. 
Historical criticism must be similarly guided. 

When the traditions of Saul mention Judah (1 Sam. xi. 8, xv. 4) or 
Jerusalem (1 Sam. xvii. 54), the obvious inclination is to excise 
or emend, although is it not conceivable that the king to whom 
great victories were ascribed (xiv. 47 sqq.) might have been credited - 
with having reigned over South Palestine? Thus, there is the 
possibility that these traditions ignored the situation which other 
traditions represent. So, also, the inclination to read ‘“ ephod” 
for “ark” in 1 Sam. xiv. 18, 1 Kings ii. 26, would be influenced by 
narratives which conflict with the representation in other passages, 
although it is obvious that elsewhere there are contradictory tra- 
ditions of the ark (Judges xx. 27, contrast 1 Sam. iv. 3). As a matter 
of principle, it seems unmethodical to force a narrative into agreement 
with the history of the period, unless it unmistakably has the required 
historical background, and does not belong to another cycle of 
tradition. The natural procedure is to follow up conflicting details 
and divergent representations to ascertain, if possible, their several 
connexions and their relative position in the history}. 


Such books as Chronicles and Jubilees prove that the “law of 
religious historiography ” prevailed *; with the constant development 
of thought, the traditions could not remain unchanged. Reforms 
and innovations based their claim upon ancient authority. That 
which is to be accepted among the people must be in a certain sense 


1 On the danger of compromising or of reconciling divergences, see 
Bernheim, 502 sq., Langlois and Seignobos, 198—the method of textual 
criticism, when MSS. present variant readings, is analogous. For an 
illustration of divergence of method (David’s Jairite or Jattirite priest), 
see XIX, 177. It is worth noticing that both Budde and Kennedy 
suspect interpolation in 1 Sam. xi. 8 (cp. also J.Q. R., XVIII, 125, note 1), 
whereas Meyer finds that the high numbers belong essentially to the 
narrative. Budde, on 1 Sam. xiv. 18, observes that there can be no room 
for the ark because of vii. 1 (where it is at Kirjath-jearim) ; Kennedy 
agrees, but neither offer an adequate explanation of the present text, 
and both follow the LXX, which has mechanically avoided the inconsis- 
tency. H. P. Smith, on the other hand, very properly observes that the 
writer of xiv. 18 may not have known the other tradition. Needless to 
say, the practice of reconciling or removing difficulties is one which in 
Hexateuchal analysis is undertaken only with great caution—in 2 Sam. 
vii. 6, where another literary theory is concerned, divergence of tradition 
is recognized (see e.g. Kennedy, ad loc.). 

2 J.Q.R. XVIII, p. 739. See Kuenen, “The Critical Method,” Modern 
Review, I (1880), p. 705. 
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old; it must not beat entire variance with current tendencies, but 
must represent the old in a new form’. The traditions of the past 
themselves represent the tendencies of the age; they depict former 
events as they then appeal, and if it is unnecessary to insist upon the 
recognition of the development of tradition, it is nevertheless to be 
emphasized that the stages are usually neither sudden nor discon- 
nected. For the development of tradition the account of the Exodus 
is invaluable. Any considerable body of composite documents is 
instructive for literary and historical criticism, since the results 
of investigation can be brought to bear upon scantier collections 
of material elsewhere. From these narratives? we see that (a) tradi- 
tions are influenced by social or hierarchical changes, on the principle 
that the latter are rendered authoritative when a precedent is found 
for them in the age of Moses. The same principle is one that may 
well have been put into effect elsewhere, notably at the institution of 
the monarchy*. It is to be observed that in course of time Israel’s 
interest threw itself ever further back into the past. The foundation 
of the monarchy (as the many traditions show) was once a favourite 
theme; somewhat later, the historical Psalms prefer to dwell upon 
the pre-monarchical times, and this tendency finds a still later 
development in the standpoint of the book of Jubilees. Moreover (6), 
it is extremely suggestive to observe that an older tradition (viz. the 
journey from Kadesh into Judah) now survives only in the most 
fragmentary form, because the later compilers and redactors have 
supplanted it by one which was more popular‘. It can scarcely 
be denied that it once existed in a less incomplete form, and it is 
necessary to allow that (1) any vital or essential detail which is in- 
consistent with or contradicts the fuller view which now pre- 
dominates may have existed in a more perfect form ®, and (obviously) 
that (2) any absolutely isolated piece of evidence does not necessarily 
represent the only view, or even the true one. It is safe to assert 
in consequence (3) that no detail, however unique, can be ignored. 
By itself it may be meaningless—and may provoke the desire to 


1 Cp. with the above, Ibsen on ‘‘ The Saga and the Ballad,” Contemporary 
Review, September, 1906, p. 318. The reference is the more interesting 
since it shows the value of observing general principles. 

2 See, generally, § v. 

3 See XIX, 183; ep. also 1 Sam. xxx. 25 for one view of the origin of the 
law of booty. 

* See below, p. 363. 

5 Thus it is possible that the charges to Elijah in 1 Kings xix. 15 sqq. 
are not due to amplification (XVIII, 124, note 2), but point to another 
representation of the history of that already obscure period. 
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emend or reconcile—but considered along with others (perhaps 
equally isolated), the series may constitute an organic body and 
possess a new importance. It is also instructive to observe that (c) 
although the narratives in Exod. xvi sqq. presuppose a law-giving 
which is justified by xv. 25 sqq., it is plain that they really refer 
to the events which follow; there is a certain accuracy of sequence, 
although the series as a whole is untrustworthy. The impression 
of unity and consecutiveness is thus deceptive’. Finally (d), among 
other features which call for notice are: the congregating of succes- 
sive stages of tradition in the same context, the orderly develop- 
ment of the traditions, the evidence for the extent of literary 
activity in post-Deuteronomic times, and the closeness of P to the 
trend of earlier traditions”. 

Literary criticism alone does not suffice to prove the credibility 
of any document. One narrative may be held to be more or less 
contemporary because it appears to represent genuine history ®*. 





1 See also XVII, 795, XIX, 183, note 1. 

2 The data are perplexing : Moses requests the help of Hobab, or Jethro 
lightens his legislative duties (Num. x. 29 sqq., and the parallel 
Exod. xviii.) But Moses asks also for a divine guide, and as a re- 
cipient of the divine spirit chooses seventy elders (Num. Xi. 24 sqq.). 
On Deut. i. 9-18, see XVIII, p. 748. These features are associated with the 
reluctance of Moses, which in Exod. iv. 13-16 leads to the appointment of 
Aaron the Levite, and is followed by the journey to Egypt. Here the 
anger of Yahweh is kindled against Moses, and in other narratives there 
are allusions to obscure offences by the leaders of the people. Thus, 
Yahweh is wrath with Moses (Deut. i. 37) after the return of the spies, 
which at one stage was probably in a context corresponding to Num. xx. 
1-13, before the journey from Kadesh (see XVIII, p. 746). Here, however, 
Caleb is selected (Num. xiii. sq.). Next, Meribah (Kadesh) is the scene 
of the election of the Levites (Deut. xxxiii. 8-11), and the present passage 
(Num. xx. 1-13) alludes to some offence by both Moses and Aaron. In 
Exod. xxxii Aaron alone is guilty (cp. Deut. ix. 20), and the incident leads 
to the selection of the Levites, but in Deut. x. 6-9 the latter is contem- 
porary with the death of Aaron, which is now related in Num. xx, 
immediately after the “striving” at the waters of Meribah. These 
intricacies can perhaps be explained if we conceive cycles of traditions 
dealing with Mosaite clans, Caleb, Levites, and Aaron; at all events, 
they point to the fertility of the traditions of this period. The only cycle 
that survives more or less in its entirety is the late priestly story of 
the superiority of the younger sons of Aaron over the older, itself a 
development of the account of Korah's revolt, with its insistence upon 
the superiority first of Levites over the laity and then of Aaronites 
over the Levites. See further, XVIII, 748 sqq. 
3 On 2 Sam. ix-xx, see below, pp. 358 8q., 380, n. I. 
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Another, chiefly on linguistic grounds, may be placed some centuries 
later than the events themselves, but is regarded as a trustworthy 
representation of the social and religious life, and even of the history 
of the long-distant past’. A third may be separated by as great an 
interval (on various grounds), but refers to a period which is regarded 
as unhistorical, and is set upon another plane. It is obvious that 
only historical criticism can determine whether minuteness and other 
features are proof of authenticity or not. If there are some who 
are apt to be dazzled by the term “contemporary,” it is plain from 
the second example that mere contemporaneousness is not indis- 
pensable to accuracy. On the other hand, a document, which on 
literary grounds is held to be late, cannot be condemned for this 
reason alone. A late record may have had access to good sources, 
may represent history in a more unbiassed form, and may even 
represent only a late stage in the development of older tradition’. 
As in textual criticism, greater antiquity does not guarantee greater 
truth, and the oldest narrative (or manuscript) does not necessarily 
contain the oldest tradition (or text). On general grounds, the 
traditions in any late source may be based upon older material quite 
as reputable as that in earlier sources; and an insignificant period 
may separate the earliest portions of the late books from the latest 
portions of those which were completed at an earlier date*. Didactic 
writers will deal freely with their material, but their tendencies can 
usually be readily recognized. Consequently it is of importance to 
determine whether their methods were such as would influence their 
representation of tradition, and if it is found that they manipulated 
material, it will be a heroic step to maintain that they invented it. 
It is scarcely conceivable that a writer who wished to inculcate 
certain lessons should fortify himself by inventing his examples or 
even by using traditions which were at variance with popular 
belief. We have only to point to the judgment frequently passed 


1 On the old stories of the ‘‘ judges’, see below, p. 357, n. I. 

2 The chronicler’s version of Jehoshaphat’s expedition to Ophir 
(2 Chron. xx. 35-37), in spite of his ships that went to Tarshish, is 
probably to be preferred to the fragment in 1 Kings xxii. 46-49 
(Benzinger, Kittel, Skinner), Jehoshaphat was doubtless a partner, 
not only of Ahaziah (who reigned only a year), but also of Ahab, and 
the compiler in Kings has apparently altered the tradition from patriotic 
motives. That the intervention of the prophet Dodavahu may rest on 
older tradition is also probable (see the present writer, Expositor, Aug. 
1906, pp. I9I 8q.). 

’ The principle may be expressed as above in general terms; it be- 
comes more cogent when we recall that the dates of the earlier sources 
are not fixed with any precision. 
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upon the Book of Chronicles. Here, since the same compiler 
is responsible also for the present form of Ezra and Nehemiah, it 
is obvious that all books must be “tarred by the same brush,” 
although the attitude of criticism is often not consistently maintained 
towards the three. But the chronicler’s recognized tendencies do 
not and could not affect a number of details which are very 
commonly ignored. His most “unhistorical” tendencies represent 
a development already found in earlier books, and to treat as worth- 
less those traditions which cannot be controlled is to ignore both the 
scantiness of the earlier sources and the late survival of old literature, 
and presupposes a miraculous birth of legend for which no justifica- 
tion has as yet been found. 

Literary criticism has already recognized that there was a tendency 
to emphasize the activity of religious figures in political history. 
The tendency to frame semi-historical stories in which the religious 
and didactic element predominates over the secular or political finds 
a late development in those “Words” upon which the chronicler 
has drawn. This feature continues to grow beyond his period; it 
was not a sudden growth, and the germs are already found in earlier 
writings. The deeds or “words” of Shemaiah or of Iddo appear 
to have been stories in which these figures were prominent; it 
cannot be assumed that they are entirely due to late “invention.” 
Also, it can readily be believed'that there were similar “words” of 
Samuel, Nathan, and Gad (1 Chron. xxix. 29), and one may even 
form some idea of their probable character. Consequently, it would 
be arbitrary to draw a sharp line of demarcation between those 
narratives in earlier books where seers and prophets play an impor- 
tant part, and that later development exemplified in the “words” 
used by the chronicler. 

The date of a narrative or source only gives us the date at which 
the contents appear. Like the laws in D or P they may have existed 
for an indefinite period (in oral form or in some lost written record) ; 
they may have undergone ordinary development, or they may be 
influenced by some new tendency. Some kinds of tradition are as 
inveterate as tribal law or custom, but most are of a variable nature, 
dependent upon political conditions, tribal relations, and a variety 
of other factors. Unless we are assured that our tradition is of 
a kind to remain unchanged, the ease with which the traditional 
element grows and develops cannot be overlooked. Past events 
may be preserved partly in writing and partly in popular tradition. 
Thus they may be transmitted in different forms which could never- 
theless be contemporary. If we consider the mass of traditional lore 
which must have existed in ancient Israel, it is evident that we 
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cannot assume that an allusion in any early writer proves that the 
tradition to which he refers existed in writing or even in the form 
in which it is now preserved. In addition to this, it is important 
to compare the written traditions in order to determine whether 
they undergo marked development or are comparatively immutable, 
and it is necessary to test the general chronological relation between 
the sources and the period to which they refer. Ultimately, the 
literary features of the sources where traditions diverge become of 
considerable value for historical criticisA }. 

The ancient historical writer uses sources not necessarily of the 
same age. We are absolutely dependent upon the material he has 
left, and are under the influence of the form in which it has been 


1 In the account of the Exodus there are several cycles of tradition 
which reach their final form in the post-exilic strata; one may infer 
that several sources had been in existence (see above, p. 354, note 2). 
In the stories of the patriarchs, on the other hand, the variation is 
comparatively slight, although J, E, and P appear to extend over many 
centuries, The old stories of the ‘‘ judges” seem to have been found in 
two sources which were drawn from oral tradition, and, according to the 
ordinary view, are some centuries later than the date of the events. A 
few centuries later the Deut. redactor leaves the narratives undeveloped, 
although the traditions of the invasion appear to have undergone con- 
siderable growth in the meanwhile. If the stories of the “ judges” 
represent the conditions faithfully, and if popular recollection was 
preserved in spite of the Philistine oppressions, the foundation of the 
monarchy, and the civilization of a Solomon, &c., the literary theory 
that they belong to the ninth century may or may not be correct, 
but it cannot be supported by the view that the knowledge of the early 
conditions could “‘ hardly have been possessed by an author of the eighth 
century after the changes which two centuries of the kingdom and of 
rapidly advancing civilization had wrought” (Moore, Judg., p. xxvii). 
We have yet to assure ourselves that this conception of Israelite develop- 
ment is correct, and that the civilization had not been already in the 
land from of old. In the books of Samuel, Budde finds in his E 
indications of a more romantic tendency as contrasted with his J 
(Comm. Sam., p. xix), but obviously if there is any development of popular 
tradition between the times of J and E—what must it have been 
between J and the dates of the actual events? Kennedy, too, confi- 
dently ascribes the two ancient sources, C (the Court-history) and M (the 
earliest account of the monarchy, &c.), to the tenth century, but already 
M is held to contain incidents which “reflect rather the plastic mould 
of popular tradition, and a greater distance from the events than we find 
in C” (Sam., p. 21). Has literary criticism taken into account the 
relation between the dates ascribed to the sources and the character of 
the traditions ? 
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arranged. We can no longer hope to recover the sources he used, 
but fortunately he reproduces his material regardless of internal 
contradictions and the like. His criticism is apparent where his 
specific aims are in question; in his attention to his theme he passes 
over the various difficulties which enable modern criticism to 
perform its labours. Since a writer can include discrepant details 
in one source, it would be unmethodical to ignore or obscure their 
presence because the source appears to be a literary unit. For 
historical criticism, whether*the literary features be present or not, 
apparent unity is no safe guide. But where compilation is already 
recognized (e.g. by linguistic data, &c.), change of source always 
provokes deeper inquiry. It is necessary to determine whether the 
underlying sources do or do not represent the same historical situa- 
tion. Sometimes each source must be taken separately, or the gaps 
in one are to be filled from the other. Even where one may be 
a very late source, it may enable us to recover the original trend 
of the earlier which it has endeavoured to replace. It would appear 
from certain examples that the compilers or editors had a method 
in replacing one source by another, consequently the lateness of 
a narrative may be of little importance in the preliminary attempt 
to investigate the form which earlier traditions took. 

A conspicuous example of the suggestiveness of purely literary 
criticism is afforded by the present structure of Judges and 2 Samuel. 
It is very generally agreed that the Deuteronomic editor placed 
a collection of older stories in his own characteristic framework 
(Judges ii. 6-xvi. 31); and that those passages which are not marked 
by his hand, although apparently ignored, were replaced by another 
editor at a subsequent date. Similarly, it has been held that the 


‘Deut. redactor ignored certain chapters, including the whole of 


the court-history (2 Sam. ix-xx), but these, too, were inserted by 
a later and more liberal hand. The reasons adduced to explain 
the omission partly prove too much, and are partly not sufficiently 
comprehensive, but there can be little doubt that literary criticism 
is correct in ascribing the present passages to post-Deuteronomic 
activity. Now let us observe the significance of these results. The 
court-history is unanimously taken to be an almost contemporary 
narrative, and it is obvious that it must be by one who was in 
a position to obtain some remarkably intimate details, or, like other 
narratives of equal vividness, it reflects “the plastic mould of popular 
tradition.” Like the old stories of the “judges,” could it not be 
based upon oral tradition? Naturally, if once it appears probable 


1 On the assumption that 2 Sam. v-viii, in its present form, is due to 
a Deuteronomic editor. 
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that it is not a unit, the whole will require fresh and unbiassed 
investigation. If we accept the unanimous view, however, we per- 
ceive that the court-history of David represents traditions of (let us 
say) the tenth century; these are unchanged in the age after the 
Deuteronomic redaction, whereas the Davidic traditions appear in 
Chronicles in a highly developed form which is held to be unhistorical. 
In like manner, the record of the invasion in Judges i, although 
some centuries after the event, is unanimously taken to be thoroughly 
trustworthy; it is reinserted in the post-Deut. age, whereas in 
Joshua the tradition of the invasion seems to appear in another 
dress. Two traditions at a given age can vary widely, but it is 
obvious that some adequate explanation is necessary to account for 
the above features. It is of course possible that the hand which 
replaced Judges i ignored the very different representation which the 
account in Joshua affords, but it will probably be admitted that 
the historical significance of the literary process cannot be ignored’. 
There are other points to notice. Is it assumed that the Janguage 
did not change in the course of those centuries? The court-history 
at all events must be the current Hebrew after the Deut. redaction, 
and since the books of Samuel were essentially of a popular character, 
we gain some idea of the purity of the language in the exilic period. 
But with it we must contrast the marked linguistic peculiarities of 
the priestly code or of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah. What is the 
bearing of the literary-critical conclusion upon ordinary theories 
of the development and decadence of Hebrew? It may be that 


1 It is always difficult to determine whether compilers paid due regard 
to the suitability of old material for their age, or whether they copied 
slavishly. It is obvious that ‘‘unto this day”, in 2 Chron. viii. 8, 
xxi. Io, is of no value for the date of Chronicles ; but may we feel sure 
that in 1 Kings ix. 21, 2 Kings viii. 22, and elsewhere, the phrase is 
a safe criterion? Through indiscriminate use of available material 
2 Chron. xv. 17, xx. 33 hopelessly contradict xiv. 5, xvii. 6, but in one 
case the old source remains unchanged, and in the other old traditions 
had already been developed. In 2 Chron. ix. 11 the old reading (in 
1 Kings x. 12) has been altered to prevent misunderstanding. What is 
to be made of the chronicler’s “ Arabians”? Are they due to ignorance 
of the earlier history, or has an older ethnic been altered to make the 
record intelligible to late readers? If the latter, the fact that 
‘¢ Arabians” are associated with the Philistines will suggest that earlier 
sources named “ Edomites,” and the necessity for the change will be 
obvious, since at a later period that name would suggest a people to the 
south of Judah. Elsewhere, however, where old sources are copied, 
“Edom” is retained, thus affording another illustration of lack of 
discrimination, 
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language and linguistic peculiarities are characteristic of circles or 
of schools; at all events, it cannot be argued that Deut. represents 
the current language of its day, since post-Deut. writings are not 
necessarily influenced by its vocabulary or even by its thought’. 

If a post-Deut. hand was able to reinsert the old narratives, we 
must assume that old copies continued to survive to a late date*. 
Therefore, it is impossible to deny on a priori grounds that written 
traditions of the monarchical period existed in the late post-exilic 
period, e.g. in the chronicler’s age. Again, it is naturally impossible 
to determine what variant traditions these copies embodied, and 
it is certain that, when once we have to admit that narratives have 
been reinserted in a post-Deut. period, literary criticism alone cannot 
decide whether the present narratives agree with those which are 
supposed to have been ignored. 

It is manifest that these literary results are distinctly opposed to 
mechanical methods of O. T. criticism. At the least it is clear that 
the structure of Judges and of 2 Samuel presupposes the survival of 
older literature which escaped the Deut. redaction. Moreover, a 
comparison of the narrative portions of Deuteronomy with Exodus 
and Numbers suggests that there were other forms of earlier narra- 
tives apart from those which have been embodied, and, at the same 
time, proves the great extent of post-Deut. activity. From a com- 
parison of the Massoretic text with the LXX it is evident that there 
was a very considerable fluctuation of tradition down to a very late 
date. Finally, a comparison of Exod. xxxv-xl with the LXX and the 
Samaritan Pentateuch is enough to show that the date of the 
Samaritan schism is not a decisive terminus ad quem for the criticism 
of the Pentateuchal problems. Accordingly, when we consider (a) 
the great variety of early tradition, of which only a portion has been 
preserved ; (b) the late survival of early material in good classical 
Hebrew, uninfluenced by previous redaction; and (c) the ease with 


'™ Moreover, the Deut. hand does not necessarily leave its mark in 
the writings it incorporates, even where the subjects of Deut. reform 
are in question (e.g. the altar in Judges vi. 24; cp. also the priests in 
2,Sam. viii. 18). It is noteworthy that there is little variation in 
classical Hebrew as a whole when contrasted with the phenomena which 
at once disclose themselves in the language of such close neighbours as 
the Moabites. J and E, for example, are very closely akin, although 
narratives which were certainly written in Central or Northern Palestine 
have marked peculiarities. Cp. Judges v and the cycle of stories of Elijah 
and Elisha (the latter are Samaritan, they scarcely proceed from a more 
northerly district). 

2 Cp. Moore, Intern. Crit. Comm., Judges, p. XxX. 
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which written sources could be rendered complex by casual redac- 
tion, it is evident that internal literary criticism must somewhere 
reach its limits. But, if these considerations will persuade some that 
the evidence is too scanty and intricate for historical criticism, it may 
convince others of the danger of accepting too readily the precise 
arrangement of the material or the particular representations which 
have been handed down. 

Not only can earlier writings escape redaction, and thus be free 
from the tendencies of specific redaction, but the religious ideals 
and reforms which appear in the history do not necessarily represent 
the current stage of popular thought. They may indicate the high- 
water mark of opinion, but the popular religion is wont to lag sadly 
behind. Unless we know the circle from which a writing emanates 
we can scarcely tell a priori by what factors it would be influenced. 
Even ethical or sociological data are not decisive unless one can 
trace the development in the light of history. At any given period 
two contiguous circles may be separated by a gulf which will be 
reflected in the traditions of each, and a narrative with all the traces 
of primitive thought may even be later than one which proceeds 
from a more advanced circle. Many apparent criteria of this kind 
are of no chronological value. There are fine conceptions in pre- 
Israelite records, whilst Jubilees, despite its advanced colour, retains 
anthropomorphisms, primitive explanations of names, the popular 
sayings regarding the tribes, and takes no offence at the building of 
altars (vi. 1, xiii. 4, xxxi. 26)1. The essential character of the popular 
thought of its day is thus clearly manifest. 

It is naturally helpful for the study of the conflict between nomad 
(or pastoral) and agricultural life and for the subsequent fusion 
of custom to observe the process at other periods or upon other soil, 
but it can hardly be assuiaed that for the O. T. we are confined 
to the one great wave of invasion with which the history of Israel 
begins. It cannot be summarily denied that there were posterior 
movements which could affect the traditions, and we can scarcely 
neglect the possibilities suggested by the evidence for the infusion 
of new blood in Samaria. Thus, it is especially interesting to recall 
Sargon’s statement that the conquered Arab tribes of the desert 
(Tamud, Hayapa, &c.) were settled in the land of Beth-Omri (Annals, 
94; Cyl. Inscr., 20). This was about 715 B.c., and when we consider 
the usual result of the fusion of tribes and the relatively early date 
as compared with the literary history of the O. T., it is clear that 


1 So, also, narratives which appear to be life-like and truthful pictures 
of the past state of society to which they are relegated may represent con- 
ditions equally suitable to a much later data 
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a purely general consideration of this nature is extremely suggestive 
for its bearing upon the internal conditions in Samaria’. 

These notes on literary and historical criticism may be summed up 
in a very few words?. We have the records of a people which 
spread itself over Palestine, written with a purpose, and under the 
influence of varying ideas and standpoints. Also, they are the result 
of an intricate literary process, and allowance must be made for the 
character of the evidence whether taken asa whole or in the investiga- 
tion of particular portions. But methods of criticism must be applied 
consistently, and the bearing of literary conclusions upon the history, 
and the converse, must be steadily observed. From a preliminary 
literary criticism one proceeds to historical criticism, and thence 
one returns to the re-investigation of the literary material in the light 
of history. In the end, however, we have to do with products of 
human thought, and the fundamental unity of the human mind 
widens the range by compelling us to pursue the interpretation of 
the O. T. in the light of comparative study in other fields. 


1 On general grounds, also, the survey of Israel’s history suggests 
significant periods which would influence literary activity. It is reason- 
able to expect that the rebuilding of the temple of Jerusalem inspired 
new aims and hopes which would leave their mark upon the writings 
of the time. The differences between the pre-Ezran and post-Ezran 
periods are so profound that it might almost be taken for granted that 
they would show themselves in the treatment of past history. Literary 
criticism has already laid its finger upon the characteristics after the 
institution of Judaism on the lines of Ezra, and there are some signs 
that critics are beginning to recognize waves of activity in the preceding 
stage. See R. H. Kennett, Journal of Theological Studies, 1905, p. 184 (on 
the union of J and E), 1906, pp. 481 sqq. (on the date of Deuteronomy). 

2 See also XVIII, 133, 528 sq., 541 sqq., 739 Sq., 744, n. 1. It need 
scarcely be stated that these notes make no pretence whatever of being a 
systematic exposition of principles. They merely arise out of the preceding 
sections and bear upon the pages which follow. 
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VIII. Saunt anp Davin. 


IN our investigation of the early periods of Israelite history we have 
dealt independently with David (in 2 Samuel), with Saul and his 
relations to David, Samuel and Benjamin, and with the traditions of 
the Exodus. For the last-mentioned, the essential and vital detail is 
the recognition of the original pre-eminence of Kadesh!. This rests 
upon good evidence, and it was found that a number of narratives, 
which are now in other contexts, appear to have been originally 
associated with the sacred site. It is intelligible that its prominence 
should agree with the existence of early local stories, and that the 
later but more prevalent representation wherein Sinai becomes impor- 
tant should have involved subsequent redaction and rearrangement. 
If the evidence is sound, it would obviously be contrary to method to 
ignore the conclusion because it conflicts with another tradition, or 
to propose a provisional compromise in order to maintair a certain 
unity in the narratives. 

There are independent grounds for the conclusion that an old tradi- 
tion knew of a movement from Kadesh into Judah?. It survives in 
a fragmentary form because it has been supplanted by the prevailing 
theory that all the Israelites entered Palestine from the east under 
the leadership of Joshua. But it is intrinsically improbable that the 
conquest was delayed at the very gate of the promised land in order to 
expiate a fault, yet upon the story of the spies and the disobedience 
of the Israelites the more familiar tradition now hangs. The natural 
sequel to the victory over the Canaanites at Hormah is lost ; we find 
instead unsuccessful overtures to Edom followed by a détour. This 
détour is anticipated by a precise command (Num. xiv. 25) which is 


1 See Section V (J.Q.R., XVIII, 739-60) ; also Wellhausen, Prolegomena 
(Eng. trans.), pp. 342 sqq.; Stade, Entstehung d. Volkes Israel, pp. 12 sqq.; 
Guthe, Ency. Bibl., col. 2222; Moore, ib. 1443 (v); Gray, ib. 5257 sqq. ; 
H. P. Smith, 0. 7. Hist., pp. 62 sqq.; Paton, Syria and Palestine, pp. 138 sqq. ; 
Kent, Beginnings of Hebrew History, p. 206, and others. 

2 See above, XVIII, 352 sq., 7578q., and cp. Wellhausen, p. 354 ; Moore, 
Internat. Crit. Comm., Judges, pp. 12, 23, 31, Ency. Bibl., col. 2608, 3443; H. W. 
Hogg, ibid., col. 4526 (§ 4); H. P. Smith, pp. 83 sq.; Kent, p.219; Steuer- 
nagel, Einwanderung, pp. 76 sq. The references in this and the preceding 
note could be multiplied, but they will probably suffice to show that 
some of the more important features in the present inquiry are already 
recognized. 
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enforced by the defeat which Israel suffered from the Amorites or 
Amalekites near Hormah. Accordingly the people turn back to the 
Yam Sfph and journey northwards to Shittim. The latter move is 
intelligible in itself, but the retreat from Kadesh has little probability 
and could be due to the attempt to reconcile a journey from Kadesh 
northwards with one from Ezion-geber along the eastern border of 
Edom and Moab. 

Of these two main representations little of the former remains, 
although the prominence of Kadesh is enough to suggest its original 
importance. This invasion from the south (S) and the more prevalent 
tradition that the Israelites entered central Palestine from the east 
(C)! have influenced each other in course of development. Thus the 
story of Caleb has been conformed to C —as though the victory 
at Hormah (between Kadesh and Beersheba) was followed by a 
circuitous route via Ezion-geber, Shittim, and Gilgal; and the reverse 
process can be recognized when Israelites are the victors at Hormah, 
and when Joshua takes part in a defeat of Amalek (Exod. xvii) which, 
in its proper context, should be in the course of a movement from 
Kadesh northwards*. Joshua, in point of fact, hardly finds a place in 
the oldest’traditions of S; he is the hero of C, and his appearance in 
the Exodus is probably due to that fusion and concentration which 
not rarely results whenever distinct traditions are blended. 

It isclear that there are many “ motives ” which could and probably 
did affect the growth of these traditions, and although they may 
explain the present complicated literary character of the sources, 
the successive stages cannot, perhaps, be satisfactorily traced*. The 
extent of redaction which the laws alone presuppose, the possibilities 
of fusion—and of confusion—suggested by the terms “Goshen ” and 
“Yam Siph,” the probability of subsequent migrations from the 
south (with blending of tradition), and the bearing of the political 
history of Edom and Moab upon the scenes of the narratives are 
factors of importance. There appears to be no old evidence to connect 
Kadesh with Egypt, but if the story of Joseph and the removal of his 
bones to Shechem (cp. Jacob in Gen. 1) could influence C, tribes 
from the south of Palestine were in close contact with Egyptian life 
at certain periods ; and if the probability of the extension of the term 
Mizraim (Egypt) to the gulf of ‘Akabah be doubted, close trading-con- 


1 For the sake of brevity these will be designated S and C. 

2 See XVIII, 352 sq., 758 sq. 

* This intricacy, contrasted with the relative simplicity (whether 
apparent or real) of other groups of narratives elsewhere, is in many 
respects suggestive; especially instructive is the extent of the post- 
Deuteronomic redaction, and the continued growth of post-exilic tradition. 
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nexions between Egypt and Arabia can hardly be denied. It is worth 
noticing, also, that the father of a priest of Téma in an Aramaean 
inscription of the fifth century B.c. bears an Egyptian name; thus 
implying relations which naturally were not confined to that late date 
alone? 

Now this account of the movement from Kadesh in § is closely 
bound up with a number of other traditions. The Kadesh-cycle intro- 
duces Caleb, Dan (viz. Aholiab), Simeon, Mosaite clans (Hobab, Jethro, 
Kenites) and the ark. Later we meet with Caleb expelling the 
Anakites from Hebron and with Kenites in the negeb of Judah. The 
district around Bethlehem becomes associated partly with the later 
seats of southern clans, and partly (on genealogical and geographical 
grounds) with the southern home of Danites. Bethlehem itself is 
connected with Levites in Judges xvii. 9, xix. 1, and in xviii. 3 
previous intercourse with Danites is implied. The Levites bear a class- 
name evidently later than the origin of the caste, their traditions take 
them back to Kadesh, their genealogies connect them both with clans 
of the south and with the family and kin of Moses. A Levite priest 
accompanies the Danites north ; Simeon and Levi are associated with 
Shechem, and a Kenite clan is found in Naphtali. In course of time 
the Levites are spread over Palestine. David himself has relations 
with the south, Abiathar his priest (for the name, cp. Jether-Jethro) 
shares his wanderings and carries with him the ark, the installation 
of which reads like a climax and is regarded as such in Chronicles 


1 See Corp. Inscr. Semit., ii. 113 (also Meyer, p. 450), and, generally, J.Q. R., 
XVIII, 741, n. 1; XIX, 179, n.1. The sites of Sinai and Horeb may be 
left open. It is of course “impossible to see why a people whose objective 
point was Canaan should have marched in the opposite [or in any other] 
direction” (Kent, p. 381); but one cannot bend the evidence to suit our 
historical judgment. Exod. xiii. 17 proposes to take the people away 
from possible warfare, but no sooner were they in Kadesh than war broke 
out, and the district (comparing Gen. xx. 1 with xxvi. 1) could be viewed 
as Philistine. The verse is probably intended to prepare the way for the 
introduction of Sinai; with it (ver. 19) belongs one of the very few references 
to the removal of Joseph’s bones (which should have played an important 
part in the traditions of the Joseph tribes), To build up the journey of 
Sinai much rearrangement of material has been effected (see XVIII, 7558q., 
and p. 348, above). It may be added that, on literary grounds, it has 
been doubted whether J knew of Sinai (Kuenen, Hex., pp. 157 sq.), and 
that the Sinaitic laws are clearly less primitive than those which 
underlie Exod. xxxiv. The latter are closely associated with S, and 
Moore (Ency. Bibl. 1446) suggests that they were probably made at a 
Judaean sanctuary (see below, p. 393, n. 2). Naturally, not all the Sinai 
traditions are based upon those of Kadesh (see XVIII, p. 756, n. 1). 
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(2 Sam. vii. 6 sqq.; 1 Chron. xxiii. 26). Ultimately the Levites are 
collected around Jerusalem, and David (whose traditional home is 
Bethlehem) is regarded as the organizer of the caste. It is in this 
district that we are bidden to look for the families of the scribes 
(1 Chron. ii. 55). 

Moreover the genealogy of “ Hezron” in 1 Chron. ii comprises 
Caleb and Jerahmeel, and extends even to the east of the Jordan 
where the ancestor takes to wife the daughter of Machir the father 
of Gilead. The Davidic traditions presuppose relations with Moab 
and Gilead which (on the ordinary view and in their present context) 
are difficult to understand. Finally, the traditions of the exodus in P 
suggest that there may have been a movement from Kadesh direct to 
the east of the Jordan, and the last narrative fragment in Num. xxxii. 
39 sqq. actually relates the conquests of Machirites in Gilead *. 

Thus we have here a number of details, apparently isolated, con- 
nected with Kadesh, Bethlehem, the Levites, and with David the 
maker of Judah. They appear in narratives which have been ascribed 
to all ages, and it is perfectly plain that some of them are quite 
untrustworthy. But they are linked together in such a manner that 
the results of literary criticism cannot enable us to draw the dividing 
line between fact and fancy, between authentic tradition and later 
reflection. It is well known that the ordinary “ Israelite ” traditions 
contain many unhistorical and exaggerated elements, and similarly S 
must be recognized as a body of tradition of unequal value. For the 
present it is evident that S must be kept quite distinct from the 
“Israelite” invasion from the east. 

In turning to the Book of Joshua, the first noteworthy feature is 
the distinctive literary process which marks it off sharply from the 
Pentateuch. The Priestly hand which dominates the earlier books 
has scarcely left a mark in chaps. i-xii which narrate the invasion, 
whereas in the latter part it devotes considerable space to the tribal 
divisions. On the other hand, the Deuteronomic writer is found to 
prevail in the first half, and the literary evidence has suggested that 
there was ‘a Deuteronomic history of Israel from the invasion of 
Palestine to the establishment of the kingdom?” For historical 
criticism the oldest traditions are noteworthy. They comprise local 
detailed stories of attacks upon Jericho, Ai, and Bethel, and two fights 
of greater significance against united foes in the south and in the 
north. The conquest of central Palestine itself, although not de- 


1 See generally, for the evidence, Section VI, and, further, for Caleb, 
XVIII, 758-60 ; for Dan, ibid., 354 sqq.; for P in Numbers, ibid., 757 sq. 
(and Gray, Numbers, p. 282), and for S in east Jordan, XIX, 176 sqq. 

2 Moore, Ency. Bibl., col. 2602 (§ 4)- 
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scribed, is obviously implied in these latter, but the failure to supply 
the expected information should not be overlooked. It is true that 
the campaigns in x. sq., in their present form, are due to exaggera- 
tion and generalization, but we can scarcely reject the older kernel? 
—it can hardly be less valuable than other records (e. g. stories of the 
judges) which, on the current view, are separated by several centuries 
from the events themselves. Some place must be found for Joshua’s 
achievements, and it is possible that they are traditions of central 
Palestine—of the extension of a people who had already taken posses- 
sion of the land 2. 

It is very doubtful whether Joshua found a place in the oldest 
traditions in Exodus or Numbers, and there is no decisive connecting 
link between the earlier strata of his book and the wanderings in the 
wilderness, Hence it is safer to keep each distinct. It is to be 
recognized that we have to deal with an invasion from beyond the 
Jordan, but it is not easy to associate it either with Kadesh or even 
with a journey from Ezion-geber*. Central Palestine (with con- 
nexions east of the Jordan) is also the general standpoint in certain 
of the stories of the “ judges,” but the original links (both historical 
and literary) between the books of Joshua and of Judges are no 
longer clear. The “ judges” carry us down to Jephthah—Samson is 
a Danite figure—and again the continuity is broken*. If, as Budde 
argues, the stories of Jephthah, Eli, and Samuel belong to the same 
source, it is obvious that there is a lacuna in the history between the 
first two, and if the narratives of Samson and the older portions of 


1 Even x. 28 sqq. has underlying old material. 

2 Cp. Guthe’s hint, Ency. Bibl., col. 2226, E already knew of the occu- 
pation of Shechem (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22). For the account of the 
invasion in Joshua, some allowance should be made for the possibility 
of confusion between the Gilgals and for the existence of a variant 
tradition that Joshua (like Jacob) crossed the Jordan at a more 
northerly ford (see XVIII, 539). 

3 Some critics do not recognize J in Joshua i-xii, and this may be 
influenced by historical theories which approximate but are not identical 
with our view of S. At all events this proves that the literary evidence 
is not decisive (see Carpenter, Comp. of Hex., p. 376 note, and for general 
objections to the exclusion of J, Moore, Ency. Bibl., col. 2602, § 6 with 
references), 

* Judges ii. 6 compared with Joshua xxiv. 28, and the LXX addition to 
the Book of Joshua (viz. the introduction to the story of Ehud) point to 
possible pre-Massoretic forms (on the repetition ep. below, 380, n. 1). Both 
ignore Judges i which the Deut. redactor omitted (above, p. 358). On the 
age of the narratives see above, p. 357, n. 1, and for the literary hypothesis 
that J and E are to be recognized see, e. g., Moore, Ency. Bibl., col. 2635. 
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1 Sam. iv-vi, and of Saul’s rise are a literary unit, it is equally 
obvious that this will not simplify the work of historical criticism. 
A writer may naturally link together narratives of distinct origin, but 
it cannot be denied that in passing from Judges to 1 Sam. there 
is a gap in the history which the traditions do not allow us to fill. 
Moreover, the problem of the fortunes of the ark and of the dis- 
appearance of Shiloh continue to perplex all those who look beneath 
the surface. The fall of Shiloh (after the Philistine victory in 1 Sam. 
vi) is referred to by Jeremiah in terms that show that its fate would 
appeal forcibly to the priests and prophets of Jerusalem (Jer. vii. 12, 
xxvi. 6,9). But it is amazing that Judah could be edified by a disaster 
which had befallen Israel many centuries previously, and unless the 
catastrophe were fresh in the minds of the people Jeremiah’s words 
would have little significance. The problem of the history of the ark 
itself is equally serious’. 

The vital fact for the study of this period is the Philistine oppression 
from which Saul delivered Israel. It was for this that he was anointed, 
although no preliminary account of the situation is preserved. On 
the other hand, a remarkable victory had already been gained by 
Samuel. But 1 Sam. vii is admitted to be relatively late and unhis- 
torical, although there can be little doubt that some older tradition 
has been utilized for the purpose*, Samuel’s great achievement, the 
prelude to the monarchy, connects itself with the introduction to the 
period of oppression as set forth in an extremely composite passage in 
Judges x. 6sqq. Here, when we find the distress of the Israelites, 
Yahweh's refusal to help, and their renewed protestations of penitence, 
and when Yahweh “could bear the misery of Israel no longer” (Judges 
X. 13-16), it is at once evident that “in the original connexion... 
ver. 16 must have been immediately followed by the raising up of the 
deliverer” (Moore). So also, when Yahweh declares to Samuel “I 
have looked upon the affliction of my people because their cry is come 
unto me” (1 Sam. ix. 16); can one find the prelude either in the wars 
of ch. iv sqq., or even in the story of Samson? Judges x. 8 sq. refers 
obscurely to the Israelites who were driven across the Jordan, not by 
the Ammonites, but apparently by the Philistines (ver. 7). Their 
position was hopeless (kD bse? “¥m). When Saul appears upon 


1 Budde leaves the question open (Sam., p. 32), but it is surely important 
to know whether the history suddenly leaps from the times of the 
‘judges’? into the middle of the monarchic period, and the question 
has distinct bearing upon the literary problems, 

2 Cp. above, p. 350, and below, p. 384. 

3 See Moore, Judges, p. 276; H. P. Smith, Sam., p. 4; Budde, Sam., 


P. 49. 
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the scene the people are still in great straits (ib 3), some had taken 
refuge in holes and caverns, whilst others had fled to the land of Gad 
and Gilead (1 Sam. xiii. 6 sq.). Is it not evident that we must allow 
that either there have been serious omissions (after Judges x and 
after 1 Sam. vii. 1), or there have been equally serious insertions ? 
The historical difficulties associated with Shiloh and the ark are 
enough to point to the second alternative, and it is highly probable 
that if the composite passage in Judges x. 6 sqq. now looks forward to 
Samuel’s great victory, in an earlier form it was intimately connected 
with the earlier traditions of the rise of Saul}. 

Drastic though this attempt to recover the original continuity may 
appear, it cannot be ignored that, of the narratives which intervene 
some are due to post-Deut. insertion or are relatively late, others deal 
essentially with another part of Palestine, belong to other cycles of 
tradition, or represent situations which elude plausible explanation. 
Moreover, it is manifest that for a correct conception of the times of 
Saul, we cannot overlook the presence of the non-Israelite district 
which formed part of (the later) Benjamin and Judah. It is com- 
monly admitted that David's conquest of the Jebusites made free 
communication possible between the north and south, and that the 
earlier history was in many ways determined by a barrier of cities of 
which Jerusalem was only one*®. But it is necessary to advance 
further and observe that all the narratives which ignore the situation 
appear on other grounds to be untrustworthy in their present form and 
context. 

This is clear when we consider the traditions of Saul and David. 
Saul the pious and valiant king, to whose achievements the old poem 
in 2 Sam. i testifies, is not the Saul who predominates in 1 Samuel, 
although it is intelligible that the first king of Israel would be 


1 For the break in the continuity cp. the relation between Exod. xxxii- 
xxxivand Num. x. 29sqq. The chief points to be noticed are the recovery 
of the oldest traditions in 1 Sam. xiii. sq. (J. Q. R., XVIII, 122 sqq.), the fact 
that chap. ix recognizes the oppression but ignores the exigencies of the 
situation (ibid., 532-535) ; the general development of the traditions of 
Samuel \ibid., 128, 347 8q.); the problems of Shiloh and the ark (ibid., 350 
8qq., 537, n. 2); the Danite migration and its relation to S (ibid., 354 sqq.). 
On the general relation between the intervening subject-matter see ibid., 
347) 350 8q., 530, and XIX, 181 sq. See further, below, pp. 383 sqq. 

2 For the evidence see XVIII, 356 sq. Judges xix. 10sqq. recognizes that 
Jerusalem was Jebusite; but 1 Sam. vi. 19-vii. 1 (Beth-shemesh, Kirjath- 
jearim) obviously stands in need of explanation (ep. XVIII, 537, n.2). Every 
one feels the difficulty in the mention of Jerusalem in 1 Sam. xvii. 54, 
but it is singular that Saul’s jurisdiction over the Israelite priests of Nob 
(to the immediate north) rarely excites comment. 
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a famous figure in central Palestine whatever people in Judah may 
have thought (XVIII, 121). David, on the other hand, was the first to 
unite north and south, and thus had claims upon both Judah and 
Israel. He was the founder of Judah and the head of a long dynasty. 
Whatever may have been the attitude of Israel (e. g. after the separa- 
tion), Judah outlived its neighbour, and Jerusalem ultimately became 
the centre of a new organization after the exile. Very late tradition 
idealized David and made of him both saint and poet, and it is freely 
admitted that some of the later phases which conflict with the earlier 
are unreliable. But when we consider the earlier representations it 
is certain that they are not homogeneous. There is (a) David the 
son-in-law of Saul, a popular favourite of Israel, who is forced to flee 
from the court; he is consistently generous to the ignoble Saul, and 
closely bound by affection to the chivalrous Jonathan; after their 
death he becomes king of Hebron, but it is only after the death of 
Ishbaal that he accedes to popular desire and is made the king of a 
united people. On the other hand (0) there are some passages which 
find David in the extreme south of Judah, or as a semi-independent 
chieftain at Ziklag and Gath; he strengthens his position in the south 
by alliances and by politic gifts, and ultimately reaches the throne 
after conquering the Jebusites, whose city Jerusalem becomes his 
capital. The former of these is developed in Chronicles when (c) 
David becomes king after Saul’s death, and it actually appears that 
many of the Israelites had seceded to him during his residence at 
Ziklag. The growth from a to ¢ (easily recognized since the sources 
are quite distinct) is intelligible, but the relation between a and b 
(which appear in a series of continuous narratives) is obscured, and 
at every step there are difficulties of an historical character. 

The conclusion that the tendency to idealize David’s history has 
already made its appearance in the earlier books! finds support in 
several independent considerations. As regards 2 Sam., some weight 
must be laid upon the internal character of those narratives which 
presuppose close relations between David and Saul’s family or Israel. 
In 1 Sam., apart from the literary evidence (viz. narratives ascribed 
to E and therefore later than J) *, we cannot ignore either the varying 
representations of Saul or the non-Israelite belt of cities. On the one 
hand, we have Saul every inch a king (1 Sam. xiv. 47-51) °, a worshipper 


! Viz. in a; see above, XVII, 784, 787; XIX, 174. 

2 See below, p. 371, n. I. 

3 Budde rejects xiv. 47-51, partly on literary grounds and partly because 
it conflicts with other representations of Saul’s life. But if the Song 


in 2 Sam. i regards the king’s death as a erédwning misfortune and bears 
witness to this achievement and to his love for Jonathan, and if it 
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of Yahweh (ver. 35) and brave, and on the other hand, a petty figure 
living in a strip of land skirting the alien cities and constantly 
harassed by the Philistines. The unhappy picture we are apt to 
draw of him is based upon narratives where David enters into his 
history. The traditions of David the youth of Bethlehem at the court 
of Saul of Gibeah, the Benjamite king, ignore this intervening hostile 
district, yet it is upon this soil that the love sprang up between David 
and Jonathan, and the shepherd-lad became the idol of the Israelites. 
Where David’s life is handled quite apart from Saul or when Saul is 
treated independently of David there are different standpoints ; where 
they meet, and where the relations between David and Israel are 
engendered, it is forgotten that Jerusalem was still Jebusite, and that 
this city, and no doubt also the immediate neighbourhood, was only 
taken later by the sword. Moreover, however overpowering may be 
the bulk of these traditions, we cannot neglect the very different 
representation of David's attitude to the family of Saul which is pre- 
served in 2 Sam. xxi, and whatever view may be taken of David's 
steps to the throne the real character of the bond between Judah and 
Israel must necessarily be judged in the light of later events. ‘‘ Sub- 
sequent history shows how loose was the union of north and south, 
and the ease with which the separation was effected after a few years 
of joint rule under David and Solomon... favours the view that 
Judah, previous to the union, had never stood in any close relationship 
to Israel (or Benjamin) }.” 


is old (as Budde naturally admits), it is surely sounder method to recognize 
that the traditions conflict than to reject arbitrarily here and there. 

1 See the present writer's ‘‘ Notes on the Composition of 2 Samuel,” in 
A.J.S.L. (American Journal of Semitic Languages, XVI, 1900, pp. 145-77). 
In replying to various criticisms (in particular to Budde’s exhaustive 
discussion in his Commentary’, in the first of these sections (XVII, 782- 
99) it is admitted that the attempt to substantiate historical theories by 
pointing to traces of Ephraimite (or Elohist) redaction was a weakness in 
the argument. Budde, in his turn, attempts to prove both the literary 
unity of the narratives and the unity of the history, but is forced to 
recognize secondary elements in his older source. If it is admitted that 
one source will merge different representations (Comm., pp. 59, 277, 310), 
if not all J is historically trustworthy, and if good material can be pre- 
served in E (Comm. p. xx), literary criticism will not carry us far, and the 
fresh investigation from the standpoint of historical criticism is not 
excluded. Literary criticism, alone, has its limits in this case, although 
one of the most striking results which we owe to Budde is remarkably 
suggestive (above, pp. 358 sq.), and one of his many keen observations 
simply revolutionizes our conception of the Davidic traditions (see below, 
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To understand the bearing of this upon the traditions of David we 
must notice the situation after the death of Saul. Whether this king 
had connexions beyond the Jordan or not', the Israelites fled east- 
wards after the battle of Gilboa and the court was set up at Mahanaim, 
obviously on friendly soil. Jabesh-Gilead, too, showed its gratitude 
for past benefits. From 2 Sam. ii. 8-10 a it appears that Israel so far 
recovered itself that Ishbaal became king over Palestine north of 
Jerusalem. Again we notice the redactor’s interest in the political 
history of Israel (cp. 1 Sam. xiv. 47 sqq.). These fragments remind 
one of the annals which have been used in the book of Kings. 
They are naturally written each from its own standpoint and record 
the most important events in the briefest terms. Similarly, here, 
our passage brings us to one of the most significant points in early 
history and gives us only the bare recital of the extent of Ishbaal’s 
kingdom ’. 

It is commonly understood that Ishbaal reigned in Israel as a vassal 
of the Philistines whilst David occupied the same ignoble position at 
Hebron *. On the other hand, it is very difficult to explain both the 
absence of the Philistines in 2 Sam. ii-iv and the scenes of the con- 
flicts which are now placed after the capture of Jerusalem. The 
narratives in ii. 12-iv are of a somewhat popular character ‘4, and in 
describing the war which broke out between David and Ishbaal, they 
recognize the close relations which had subsisted between David and 
Israel. But it actually appears from the words of Abner in iii. 17 sq. 
that not only had Israel longed for David, but David himself had been 
divinely commissioned to deliver Israel from the hands of the Philis- 
tines. This is no mere isolated phrase, since, at the close of Absalom’s 





Pp. 374; unfortunately the full force of it was not realized until Section VI 
was in print). 

1 XVIII, 541. 

2 The source is suddenly closed (see further below, p. 383, n. 1). The 
chronological note (ii. 10) is at variance with David’s chronology 
(ver. 11) and is consequently rejected or ignored as a gloss! But surely 
one cannot rest satisfied with this summary rejection of material 
which happens to conflict with other data. It may be noticed as 
illustrating the independent standpoints of the Royal Annals that the 
Israelite account of conflicts with the Philistines ignores Judah (1 Kings 
XV. 27, Xvi. 15; see XVIII, 542), and the Judaean account of Jehoram’s 
troubles (2 Kings viii. 20 sqq.) makes no allusion to the bond that then 
united the two royal families. 

5 Consequently, David’s alliance with a “real” king of the Aramaean 
Geshur instead of some South Palestinian locality becomes more impro- 
bable ; see XVII, 790 sq. 

* See A.J. S. L., 148 sqq.; and Luther in Meyer, op. cit., p. 194 sq. 
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revolt, the Israelites recall the debt they owed to David for the benefit 
which had been conferred upon them by his achievement (xix. 9). 
These passages are extremely important, and on their natural inter- 
pretation must mean that David was supposed to have accomplished 
for Israel that which Saul had done in his day'. It cannot be said 
that this representation is historical, it ignores the situation in 
ii. 8sq., and it is extremely significant that Israel only, and not Judah, 
is concerned. On the other hand, it is in entire agreement with the 
circumstance that when David became king over the north, Mephibo- 
sheth was not found in Israel (as might have been expected after ii. 8 sq.) 
but in the care of Machir of Lo-debar. Moreover, it now becomes 
significant that after the disaster at Gilboa the land was flooded with 
Philistines and Israel was forced to flee (1 Sam. xxxi. 7). The situation 
is practically identical with that at the time of Saul’s rise (cp. 1 Sam. 
xiii. 7). Accordingly, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the 
view prevailed that Israel owed its deliverance from the Philistines 
not to the first king of Israel, but to the first king of the united 
monarchy, and that although Saul was anointed to deliver Yahweh’s 
people, his career was a failure, and the work of deliverance was 
accomplished by David. It is scarcely possible to misunderstand iii. 18, 
xix. 9, and all that they imply when viewed impartially, and one is 
thus in a position to recover a specific theory, which, although obviously 
of secondary origin, may have left its mark upon other narratives *. 
But a state of oppression or even of vassalage ignores the funda- 
mental difficulty that the Philistines appear to be indifferent whilst 
David was king of Hebron, and are not aroused until Judah and 
Israel were united. It is hardly conceivable that the relatively small 
Philistine pentad should have acted in this singular manner, and the 
problem is not simplified by the writer’s former suggestion that Israel 
and Judah had been separately engaged in subduing the Philistines 
in the north and south respectively *. The surprising feature is the 


1 Cp. especially 1 Sam. ix. 16: “ he shail save my people out of the hand 
of the Philistines.” 

2 2 Sam. xix. 9 occurs in a passage where Absalom’s revolt (primarily 
a Judaean narrative) has been amplified by the inclusion of Israel (4.J.S.L., 
165). iii. 17 sq- has also some marks of a relatively late date, but there 
seems to be little in ii. 12-iii which is very old (ibid., p. 149). Budde, on 
the other hand, argues that both passages belong essentially to the context. 
How a specific theory will influence earlier narratives is seen at its best in 
the later prominence of Sinai and the redaction that ensued in the account 
of the Exodus, 

3 A. J.S.L., 150, 152, 154. Wellhausen, too, assumed that Ishbaal had 
established his dominion “of course in uninterrupted struggle with the 
Philistines” (Ency, Brit., art. ‘ Israel”). 
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conquest of a Jebusite city and conflicts with the Philistines—the 
former belonging to the Canaanite, Amorite or non-Israelite inhabi- 
tants, the latter a perplexing race which, though vanquished by David, 
reappears some centuries later as an independent people’. 

Our sources comprise the older portions of 2 Sam. v-viii, xxi-xxiv, 
a collection of miscellaneous extracts of the same general character, 
similar as regards style to the matter in 2 Sam. ii. 1-4a, and to the 
Judaean annals in Kings. Chs. v-viii in their present form con- 
stitute a self-contained account of David’s history at Jerusalem. In 
chap. v. 6 sqq. is related the capture of the Jebusite city and on the 
natural assumption the surrounding district was cleared. Ina fight 
in the valley of Rephaim the “ Philistines ” were smitten from Gibeon 
(ver. 25, LXX and Chron.) to Gezer, and were one not influenced by 
the ethnic it could be inferred that the enemy were Canaanites, 
Jebusites, or the like. Now, among the stories in xxi, xxiii are the 
familiar engagements with the giants of Gath. These 7590 ops, 
by their very designation, associate themselves, as Budde has ob- 
served (Sam., p. 310 sq.), with the P2yn ah whom Caleb overthrew 
at Hebron. There were traditions which knew of these ancient 
worthies elsewhere—at Gaza, Ashdod, and at Gath itself (Joshua xi. 
21 sq.), and the traditions of Anakites are properly quite distinct 
from those which people the same district with the more tangible 
Philistines (ibid., xiii. 3). It is highly probable, therefore, that in 
2 Sam. v-vili, and in certain other cases, the ‘ Philistines” have 
taken the place of another ethnic*®. Had David been fighting the 
Philistines it would be difficult to account for the present disloca- 
tion, whereas those conflicts which, on geographical grounds, would 
have been expected in a context between Hebron and Jerusalem, 
would naturally clash with other traditions of David’s progress‘. 


1 They appear as a new enemy with whom both Saul and David have 
to reckon although the earlier history would have led us to expect some 
further account of that overthrow of the Canaanites which Solomon com- 
pleted (see XVIII, 357sq.). Should it be held that the two peoples were 
allied against Israel, this must also be borne in mind in those chapters in 
1 Sam. where David of Bethlehem and Saul of Benjamin are concerned. 

2 The ‘valley of Rephaim ” is also suggestive for primitive tradition ; 
see Schwally, Zeit. f. alttest. Wissensch., 1898, p.130. On Joshua xi. 21 sq. and 
xiii. 3 (which are now Deut.), see Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, Hex., 
ad loc. 

% Cp. Joshua and Saul against Canaanites and Philistines respectively 
(XVIII, 123, 541); the relations of Danites to Amorites (Judges i. 34) and 
Philistines (ibid., xiii. sqy.). 

* vers. 17-21 may have been retained through a misunderstanding of 
“‘the hold,” and it may have been thought that the defeat in vers. 22-25 
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The present distinctive narratives between ii. 11 and v deal with 
warfare before the capture of Jerusalem, but the traditions are of 
a more developed character, and even record a fight with Benjamites 
at Gibeon before the district around Jerusalem was taken! The 
compiler’s general position is correct, but the details and character 
of the conflicts are untrustworthy. On the other hand, the primitive 
tradition suggests that David encountered the Anakites on his way 
to Jerusalem, and this is remarkably suggestive since the spies from 
Kadesh had seen the same mysterious folk, and Caleb had expelled 
the three “sons of Anak” from Hebron. 

Thus we return again to S and the Kadesh traditions. Caleb and 
the Anakites find their parallel in the primitive tradition of David's 
men and the giants of Gath. Elsewhere David himself appears in 
the wilderness of Paran (Kadesh)?, at Ziklag and at Gath; he enters 
into relations with sheikhs south of Hebron, and his priest Abiathar 
bears with him the oracle. It is singular that it is precisely in 
2 Sam. v-viii, xxi-xxiv that we have not only the traditions of David’s 
conquests over the primitive populations, but also his dealings with 
Araunah (sic) the Jebusite and with the Gibeonites (with evidence 
for another aspect of his relations to Saul’s family). It is here, too, 
that the ark is triumphantly installed in Jerusalem. To supplement 
what has already been said’, it now seems clear that S has a more 
definite value. The isolated details have a more real connexion, 
although it is still impossible to determine how much is history and 
how much later reflection. But it is evident that there is a lack of 
homogeneity. The ark appears in Num. x. 33 sqq. in a passage 
which may not be from the same source as vers. 29-32, where Hobab 
is mentioned. Abiathar’s name suggests Jethro, and 1 Kings ii. 26 sq. 
(where he is said to have carried the ark before David) may be among 
the secondary portions of the chapter*. It is quite intelligible that 
one tradition associated the ark with the journey from Kadesh, 
another with David’s progress towards Jerusalem. But these are 
quite distinct from the appearance of the ark with Joshua at Shiloh. 
Caleb the faithful spy and the Caleb of 1 Chron. ii belong to different 
strata. Caleb, who leaves Kadesh and smites Anakites at Hebron, 


happened after the capture of Jerusalem; but in xxi and xxiii the scenes 
are Gath, Lehi, Adullam and Pas-dammim (ep. 1 Chron. xi. 13). 

1 See XVII, 780, n. 2. 

2 See above, pp. 365 sq. As for the traditions of connexions with E. 
Jordan we may notice the names in 2 Sam. xxiii. 34-39 (Zobah, Gad, 
&c.), and Mesha’s remarkable notice of the capture of the 7117 ‘nx; 
1711 was apparently a local god. 

3 A.J.S.L., p. 175. 
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and David who fights the giants further north, belong to the same 
group of tradition, but no historical connexion can be traced between 
them. The conflicts with the men of Gath have all the air of 
primitive legend (cp. 2 Sam. xxiii. 9 sq., 18; 1 Chron. xi. 11, 20), 
but David’s relations to Achish (1 Sam. xxvii, xxix) obviously stand 
upon another footing. The standpoint of S appears to indicate that 
a certain relationship was felt between the east of the Jordan and 
the south, although if this explains certain features in David's 
history it leaves his wars with Moab and Edom difficult. S points 
to a general movement northwards, whereas David's fight with 
Amalekites is a contrary tendency, and the hostility of the ‘‘ enemies 
of Yahweh” does not belong to the older Kadesh stories. How 
varied the spirit which animates these diverse though not unconnected 
traditions needs no further illustration, and when we perceive how 
old traditions could be dismembered and supplanted, and when we 
recognize the scantiness of our material, it would be imprudent to 
attempt to recover all the half-obliterated steps. 

It is clear that even the earlier traditions associated with David 
are not homogeneous, and this will probably be intelligible when we 
recollect that we have to deal not only with the individual traditions 
of the founder of a dynasty, but also with the growth of a tribe 
(Judah), and with the spread of a movement which ultimately (at all 
events) was associated with David’s name. Some important conclu- 
sions can, however, be drawn. Judaean history starts with David, 
and there is little doubt that Saul’s traditions continued to develop 
favourably before the rise of the tendency to belittle his character. 
The part played by Samuel in 1 Sam. ix does not appear to belong 
to the oldest account of Saul, and the figure of the seer in ch. xii, 
although considerably idealized, is not hostile to the king. Ch. xv, 
on the other hand, which has been used to describe his rejection, is 
a relatively late tradition: the idea of vengeance upon Amalek is 
secondary!. This chapter prepares the way for the introduction of 
David, which, in its turn, depends upon xiv. 52%. Thenceforth the 


1 That Samuel, perhaps originally of southern origin (XIX, 182), should 
be friendly to an Israelite king agrees with the interest which Saul takes 
in the Kenites, and finds a parallel in Jehu and the Rechabites (XVIII, 
131). xiii, 7-15 describes the rejection of Saul immediately after his 
election ; perhaps a writer who was familiar with the final review of the 
history of the northern kingdom (2 Kings xvii) is responsible for the 
insertion, 

? «There was sore war against the Philistines all the days of Saul, and 
when Saul saw any mighty man or any valiant man he took him to 
him.” 
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traditions represent incessant conflicts with Philistines, but only where 
the history of David is involved. It is probable that the defeat of 
Gilboa is no exception, since considerable difficulty is occasioned by the 
supposition that the Philistines marched northwards from their five 
cities and attacked Saul from Aphek. If the original tradition knew 
of some enemy whose home lay in the north the situation is inex- 
plicable, and the motive which has influenced the redaction will be 
readily perceived when we recollect that the tradition of Saul’s 
deliverance of Israel from the Philistine yoke was supplanted by 
that of David’s achievement '. 

Further, with this battle at Gilboa the present account of David's 
war with Amalek is involved, since his journey to Aphek with Achish 
of Gath allowed the Amalekites to take revenge for the raids from 
which they had suffered. The various difficulties in the narratives 
have already been noticed. David had taken refuge with Achish 
at Gath (1 Sam. xxvii. 1 sqq.), and accompanied the “ Philistines” on 
the march (xxix, see XVIII, 132), but Ziklag was also his residence 
(xxvii. 6), and thither he returned to find it burned (xxx). The 
relation between the southern tribes is obscure, since David's cus- 
tomary expeditions were against Geshurites, Girzites (?), and Amalek?, 
but the specific occasion in xxvii. 10 is against the south of Judah, 
Jerahmeelites, and Kenites, and Achish’s remark implies that this 
would concern Israel. The Amalekites actually retaliate upon 
Ziklag and the negeb of Cherethites and Caleb, although David 


1 On the general difficulties, see XVIII, 132. The use of the bow in 
1 Sam. xxxi. 3 is more suggestive of 1 Kings xxii. 34 than of 1 Sam. xvii. 
5-7; the mention of Aphek (cp. iv. 1) is also interesting. The general 
situation, central Palestine (and no doubt a part of east of the Jordan) 
versus the north is reminiscent of Judges v. The lament from the Book of 
Jashar refers to the Philistines in 2 Sam. i. 20 (cp. Jer. xlvi. 14, Mic. i. 10), 
but this is scarcely decisive against the above view unless old poems were 
free from that revision which is constantly allowed in other writings. 
Klostermann’s ingenious emendation in vv. 18 sq. brings in a reference to 
Judah, but the poem is written from the northern standpoint (cp. above, 
p. 372, n. 2). The Davidic authorship need scarcely be discussed. The 
one question is: When could David have uttered it? On the other hand, 
the poem proves how very little of the old traditions of Saul have been 
preserved. Its allusions to the personal characteristics of Saul and 
Jonathan, their mutual love, their bravery, the wealth which their con- 
quests had brought to the people, are sufficient (for consistent criticism) 
to decide how far the Saul of old tradition has suffered from the later 
tendency to subordinate his figure to that of David. 

2 In xxvii. 8 the LXX suggests that the tenses should be frequentative 
as in ver. 9 (see Budde). 
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sends the recaptured spoil to clans (xxx. 26 sqq.), with whom, as 
king of Hebron, he became closely connected. It is freely recog- 
nized that 2 Sam. i. 6-10, 13 sqq., which contain a variant tradition 
of Saul’s death, are later insertions—singularly enough the 
leading figure is an Amalekite. The opening details of the chapter 
are ambiguous, and appear to ignore 1 Sam. xxx, and the time 
occupied by David’s pursuit of the raiders. Hence it is probable 
that the parenthetical “and David had returned from smiting 
Amalek?” is a gloss, and the account of the Amalekite war one of 
the latest insertions in the present traditions. It may well be 
based upon some conflict between Judah and the south—common 
enough in later times—and not improbably owes its insertion to 
the fact that Saul was credited with a defeat of the same people *. 

It is probable that at some stage 1 Sam. xxiii. 1-14 was followed 
immediately by xxviii. 1 (see XVII, 788). Here we may perhaps 
recognize traces of a tradition that David advanced from Keilah to 
Gath. In their present form the narratives represent an attack upon 
the ‘‘ Philistines” of Keilah, which scarcely agrees with his relations 
with Achish, and the latter, the king of Gath, can hardly have 
anything in common with the indigenous giants whom we meet in 
2 Sam. xxi and xxiii. It is possible that the ‘‘Philistines” did not 
enter into the original traditions here, but it is obvious that at some 
period in the literary growth this ethnic could be historically correct. 
The evidence is much too scanty for the further discussion of the 
problem of the “Philistines” in these chapters, and if they are due 
in part to post-Deut. redaction, it is quite possible that dealings with 
the more tangible people of the eighth or seventh century B.c. have 
influenced the traditions °, 


1 avh. Perfects with weak } are generally as suggestive as the unex- 
pected introduction of frequentatives. 

? Since it now appears that Davidic traditions are inserted at a period 
when those of Saul had been considerably developed, it is not unlikely 
that of the two parallels, 1 Sam. xiv. 47-51 and 2 Sam. viii, the former 
is the more original (see p. 347, above). 

* The conjecture that one tradition traced David’s steps through 
Keilah and Gath to Jerusalem recalls 2 Sam, xv. 18 sqq., where Ittai 
and his men are said to have come from Gath. The encounter with 
the “ Philistines,” in which David became known to Saul, may be based 
upon an old story of conflict with Anakites; Ephes-dammim (xvii. 1) 
is actually the scene in 1 Chron. xi, 13 (2 Sam. xxiii. 9), and it is note- 
worthy that the enemy are pursued northwards (ver. 52). It may be 
added that even in a chapter so relatively old as 1 Sam. xxv the essen- 
tial purpose lies in the words of Abigail, where, as Reuss has observed : 
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The group of older Davidic traditions in 2 Sam. v-viii, xxi-xxiv, 
consists of fragments evidently from various sources now in a redacted 
form. They are distinctly reminiscent of the Judaean chronicles in 
Kings, and apparently it is to the same hand that we owe the similar 
miscellaneous notices of Solomon’s life’. At all events, it is note- 
worthy that whilst 2 Sam. viii relates David's great conquests, 1 Kings 
v. 3, consistently enough, implies that his reign was one of incessant 
warfare. These annals of a great and glorious kingdom under the 
victorious David and the wise and bountiful Solomon are supple- 
mented by more detailed narratives of a somewhat popular character 
(contrast 2 Sam. x, xii. 26sqq.). The provoking allusions to significant 
events summarily mentioned in the chronicles of Judah and Israel 
are rarely elaborated, although popular tradition was surely able to 
supplement such scanty notices as 2 Kings viii. 20 sqq., xii. 20 sq., Xiv. 
19, xviii. 8, xxi. 23 sq., &c. But fortunately a number of traditions of 
David's life are preserved. The more primitive representation underly- 
ing 2 Sam. v-viii, xxi-xxiv shows that many of these cannot be accepted 
as trustworthy, they are of greater value for other‘ topics than the 
history of the tenth cent. B.c. We have masterpieces of descriptive 
writing, but, as in the account of Absalom’s revolt, the very conciseness 
points not to the contemporary, who is apt to lose himself in a maze 
of detail, but to a later age when tradition was crystallized. Con- 
sidered as a literary or historical unit after or even in connexion 
with the above group, chs. ix-xx, present the gravest problems*. It 
is probably safer to regard them as an independent growth which 
had existed separately and were inserted in their present position 
with renewed revision and redaction. As they now stand, they 
imply that close relations had always subsisted between David and 
Saul (or Israel), and they give expression to the theory that David 
(the Judaean king) delivered Israel from the Philistines. Their true 
value lies in the fact that they enable us to understand the relations 
of Judah with its immediate neighbours, internal troubles among 
the Judaean clans, rivalry with Israel, and even intrigues with 


“nicht das Weib der Wiiste, das von der Politik nichts weiss und von der 
Zukunft Davids nichts wissen kann, spricht hier, sondern der geschichts- 
kundige Redaktor.” 

+ e.g. 1 Kings ii. 10-12, iii. 3, iv sq., ix. For the literary criticism it is 
instructive to observe that iv, v, ix were originally contiguous (proved 
by the transposition of elements, and by comparison with the LXX), but 
have been severed by the account of the building of the temple, the in- 
sertion of which has been accompanied with appropriate revision. On 
the possibility that there was a history of the temple upon which com- 
pilers could draw see above, p. 349, n. I. 

? On their character see Luther in Meyer, op. cit., 184 sq., 187, 195 sq. 
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Israelite military officials. But there is no continuity of history, 
and, although we can perceive the intention of the compilers, it is 
extremely difficult to trace the stages in the growth". 

This difficulty makes itself felt again when we leave the represen- 
tation of Solomon, the great and powerful monarch, and turn to 
other traditions. The account of the troubles which threatened his 
kingdom (1 Kings xi. 14 sqq.) throws another light upon his reign, 
although it is obvious that it is the required introduction to the sub- 
sequent history. There are passages in 1 Kings i, ii which emphasize 
the important dissension in Judah before Solomon came to the 
throne. It would be difficult to imagine a more serious conflict 
of interests, its consequences were far-reaching; yet, when the 
compiler leaves this source and employs another, we are in another 
atmosphere. We gather from 1 Kings iv that the one district which 


1 The literary theory that ix-xx had been omitted by the Deut. redactor 
and subsequently restored in their present form is not proved by the 
repetition of the list of officers (L, viii. 15-18) at the close of xx (L', 
vers, 23-26), as Budde and Kennedy argue. A compiler after inserting 
a passage will repeat a portion of the original either through error or 
in order to pick up the thread. But where is the thread continued, and 
why should L and L! be variant forms of the official list? L! perhaps 
presupposes some fuller record which has been ignored because it 
covered much the same ground as v-viii; we appear to meet with 
similar material in 1 Kings ii (p. 379, n. 1), and in this chapter the LXX 
has a list of Solomon’s officials which differs from that in 1 Kings iv. 
In fact, the whole literary problem is extremely complex, since the 
allusions in 1 Kings ii. 5, 32 connect the murder of Abner and Amasa. 
This, by itself, suggests that both were in the same context. At present 
the former (ii. 12-iii) precedes Land the latter L’, and on historical grounds 
Absalom’s revolt precedes David’s great wars (in viii). Moreover, when 
the reconciliation is followed by the meeting with Judah and Israel at 
Gilgal (xix. 15, 40, the repetitions are significant), it is impossible to 
ignore the prominence of Gilgal in the traditions of Saul, and the extent 
to which those of David have been modelled upon them. Hence the 
conjecture that some ‘‘renewal of the kingdom” might have been 
expected in xix may not appear so incomprehensible as Budde declares 
(cp. 1 Sam, xi. 14 sq., and 4.J.S.L., 169). It is obvious that we have to 
deal with two or more stages of redaction, with extremely little material 
upon which to work. The attempt may be made (as in 4.J.S.L. and 
Sect. I) to gain some consecutive history out of these intricate narra- 
tives, and if their complexity will be recognized the solution of the literary 
problems may be safely left to more competent hands than the present 
writer’s. The general impression which is gained suggests that the key 
is to be found in a closer study of Kings and in the special investigation 
of the “ chronicles of the kings of Judah.” 
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had resisted his accession was exempt from the necessity of pro- 
viding for his maintenance, and if Judaean territory is included 
in ver. 9 sq., it is evident that the southern portion finds no place 
in the administration 1. 

Accordingly, when one proceeds to look beneath the surface of the 
early pre-monarchical period, and the remarkably abundant traditions 
of the remote age of Saul and David, it is impossible to ignore the 
intricacy of the problems. There is, indeed, a superficial unity in 
those narratives which have been invariably regarded as old, but the 
lack of homogeneity is patent. We are compelled to recognize that 
(a) there was one Saul, worthy of the panegyric in 2 Sam. i, the 
conqueror (1 Sam. xiv. 47-51), the authentic traditions of whose life 
are sadly few, and (b) there was the enemy of David, a petty and 
local character subordinated to the figure of the Judaean, and con- 
stantly troubled by Philistine inroads. Again, there is (c) the David 
of Bethlehem who, from the first, was closely associated with Saul, 
Benjamin, and Israel, who delivered Israel from the Philistines, 
whose history is characterized by his chivalry and love towards Saul, 
Jonathan, and their descendants; and, there is (d) the David of 
Judaean traditions, whose achievements are preserved in 2 Sam. v-viii, 
xxi-xxiv, and in old Judaean narratives elsewhere, whose steps to 
the throne are through enterprise and war, a shadowy figure whose 
victories over prehistoric giants cleared the way for the foundation 
of the kingdom of Judah. It is evident that b and c are closely 
allied ; they represent the prevailing view which the last compilers 
successfully imprinted upon their readers, but if it is recognized that 
a and d are earlier than b and c, these notes will have achieved their 
purpose. 

But this is only the first stage in the criticism of this period. 
Although a and d, 6b and ¢ appear to belong to distinct sources, 
it is evident that each has had a literary history, whether in 
its separate form or in the course of combination. The former 
contains undoubtedly late elements, the latter in its turn preserves 
some old traditions. It is obvious that a and, to a greater degree, d 
bring us into the midst of problems of the greatest significance. It 
had been noticed that b and ¢ ignore the Jebusite or non-Israelite 
district, whereas it now appears from d that the earliest traditions 


1 The officials in iv. 9 sqq. are scarcely Judaean. They may be 
foreigners (Gray, Heb. Proper Names, pp. 73 8q.), but this is singular in 
view of other traditions of the king. The possible connexion between 
Ben-deker (ver. 9) and Bidkar (the officer of Ahab and Jehu) is in- 
teresting, because the list really appears to represent a division of the 
kingdom from the standpoint of the north. 
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ascribed to David the conquest of an alien area of much greater 
extent. This is intelligible when we perceive that the older traditions 
of Joshua, from their standpoint, recognize as hostile not merely 
Gibeon, but a pentad of cities, comprising Jerusalem, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
Eglon, and even Hebron (Joshua x). It is manifest that the study 
of the early period not only reveals the interest taken in the founda- 
tion of the monarchy by late writers, but throws another light upon 
the Israelites and their tribal divisions, 
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IX. CoNcLUSION. 


THE clue to the study of the traditions of David and to the 
criticism of the period lies in the figure of Saul, the older accounts 
of whose work are to be found in 1 Sam. xiv. 47-51, and underlie 
those narratives which agree with the situation embodied in the 
redactor’s notices (see above). Saul met his end in a defeat from 
the north, and whatever success Ishbaal achieved was doubtless 
through the help of Abner, the captain of his army (2 Sam. ii. 8-10a). 
Here, unfortunately, the independent annals are broken off’. We 
expect some prelude to the statement that Saul took “the kingdom 
over Israel” (1 Sam. xiv. 47), and, on literary grounds, one is induced 
to associate with the annals: vii. 13-17 (the close of Samuel's career) 
and the foundation of the monarchy. The latter is a composite 
narrative, and this, with the complicated character of the present 
introduction to the oppression of the Philistines and Ammonites 
(Judges x. 6 sqq.), serves to illustrate the fact that literary 
intricacy and repeated development of tradition go hand in hand. 
Indeed, the literary features are so complex that one hesitates to 
attempt to trace the growth of the traditions. At all events, Judges x 
appears to have been connected originally with Saul’s overthrow 
of the Philistines; next, Samuel the seer plays a part in the rise of 
Saul; and, finally, the achievement is ascribed to Samuel himself. 
We may assume that the hand responsible for chap. vii associated 
Saul’s rise with the Ammonite oppression®. The real difficulty, 
however, lies in the criticism of the Deuteronomic redaction, which 
is known to have been a continued process, and not a single example 
of literary activity. Already, it is freely recognized that Judges 
xvii-xxi are due to post-Deut. insertion, but the close connexion 
as regards subject-matter between this Appendix and 1 Sam. i sqq. 
cannot be set aside. It is probable that the abruptly introduced 


1 Their general resemblance to the Israelite chronicles in Kings has 
already been noticed. These scarcely began with Jeroboam, since David 
and Solomon would naturally be regarded as kings of Israel, and ought 
to have found a place in them. With Ishbaal’s short reign we may 
compare Nadab, Elah, and Ahaziah, all weak successors of powerful 
monarchs, and with the prominence of his captain Abner it is interest- 
ing to observe the successful intrigues of other military officials. A 
famous example is Omri, but still more famous is the case of the com- 
mander Jehu, who, if properly a son of the Judaean Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 
ix. 2,14), was a kinsman of Jehoram. 

2 One or two features suggest that even at this later stage the Intro- 
duction was followed by 1 Sam. vii. See XVIII, 127, 
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story of Eli at Shiloh, with the account of Samuel’s youth, is 
intended to form an introduction to the seer’s prominence in 
chap. vii sqq., in particular to the great victory with which he 
was credited. The insertion of explanatory or introductory material 
is always intelligible, and with the traditions encircling Shiloh we 
must associate the subsequent appearance of the priests at Nob. 
The fall of the sanctuary leads to the settlement near the capital. 
Here, at all events, it is clear that the presence of Israelite priests 
a few miles north of Jerusalem, the Jebusite city, the ferocity of 
Saul (now a mere local king at Gibeah, xxii. 6), and his attitude 
towards both David and Jonathan are sufficient to indicate the 
relative lateness of xxi. 1-9, xxii. 6-23, and of the series to which 
these passages belong. Incidentally, the fact that the priests are 
slain by an Edomite, in a narrative which is late in its present form, 
is extremely suggestive’. 

It is very embarrassing to find that the tendency to subordinate the 
older written traditions of Saul to those of David is late—apparently 
post-Deuteronomic—since it is evideut that the former, with all their 
scantiness, must represent the fruit of centuries. Saul's defeat of the 
Philistines is not only overshadowed by Samuel’s victory (which is un- 
historical and clearly late), but the fragmentary remains of his achieve- 
ment now give the greater prominence to Jonathan, whose romantic 
attachment to David stands in marked contrast to the father’s hatred 
(see XVIII, 124). Consequently, it is not easy to perceive the relation 
between 1 Sam. vii, which removes all fear of the Philistines, and 
the view in 2 Sam. iii. 18, xix. 9, that it was David who freed Israel 
from the oppression, unless we assume that this view, together with 
the redaction which accompanies it, is secondary. There are diffi- 
culties of a more serious character. The account of Saul’s deliverance 
of Jabesh-Gilead looks like one of the stories of the “judges,” as 
though the last judge became the first king. It suggests that in 
early tradition Saul’s centre of influence was to be found beyond 


1 Whilst Judges xvii sq. contain traditions closely allied to those of Eli 
and the ark (see XIX, 181 sq.), xix-xxi (which are inimical to Saul’s 
traditional tribe) are probably intended to pave the way for the new 
prominence of Benjamin (see XVIII, 536sq.). The present stories in 
iv sq. may be based upon good traditions of Shiloh (note that the 
“« Philistines ”? encamp in Aphek), but must be viewed from a much later 
standpoint. The account of the installation of the ark in 2 Sam. vi is 
now connected with 1 Sam. vii. 1, but this is obviously contradicted 
by 1 Kings ii. 26; in the tradition which underlies 2 Sam. vi it is of 
course possible that Obed-edom the Gittite was not a Philistine but one 
of David's men who came from Gath (ep. p. 378, n. 3). 

2 See above, pp. 376 sqq., on 1 Sam. xiv. 52, xxxi, &c. 
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the Jordan ‘—at all events, it is clear that it was not originally in 
Benjamin. Now, the writer in vii. 14, after describing the defeat 
of the Philistines in the south, states that there was peace between 
Israel and the Amorites! The change is suggestive in view of analo- 
gous fluctuation elsewhere, and one can scarcely determine what 
tradition and whose tradition has been used to enhance the greatness 
of Samuel. It is also noteworthy that of the two narratives which 
narrate Saul’s prowess in Palestine—and both have been used to 
describe his sin—that in xiv finds a parallel in the account of 
Joshua’s overthrow of the southern Canaanites. The various points 
of contact between Saul and Joshua are perplexing’, and it is 
difficult to understand them unless there was a tendency to ascribe 
to Saul wars against a people of the south who were not Philistines. 
A transference of tradition (e.g. from Joshua to Saul) is intelligible, 
but it is also possible that the features are not due to intentional 
introduction, but are a survival. Moreover, it is not easy to under- 
stand why a writer should have introduced the “‘ Amorites”’ into vii. 14, 
whereas a tradition of conflicts between them and Israel could well 
have been redacted in order to introduce the “ Philistines *.” 

Now, if we look back to the traditions relegated to the earliest 
periods, we meet with a twofold representation of the origin of 
Israel: the entrance of the ancestors from the north; the invasion 
of the Israelites themselves from the south. The general trend of 
the former is to suggest that a footing was gained in Palestine‘, 
whereas in the Exodus we have the story of a land to be conquered 
in its entirety, previous intercourse between the ancestors and the 
inhabitants being ignored. Both Abraham and Jacob enter the land 
(the latter from Gilead), pass to Shechem, and thence proceed south 
to Bethel. Jacob himself takes Shechem with his sword and bow— 
central Palestine, it was perhaps thought, was the first to be taken. 
At a point between Ai® and Bethel Lot separates from Abram; and 
below Bethel, Rachel (a tribe-name?) dies, Benjamin is born, and 
the compiler (who replaces the older source by P) narrates the sons 
of Jacob, and preserves among Edomite lists a brief statement of 
the separation of Jacob and Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 6-8, cp. xili. 6). 


1 See XVIII, 541. 

2 See XVIII, 123, and n. 5, 130 8q., 537, 538, n. I. 

3 It is hardly necessary to notice that not only are iv sq. and vii derived 
from different documents, but the geographical situation is different. 

* Cp. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 228, 433; Luther, pp. 108 sq. A reference to 
the Exodus in the patriarchal stories is exceptional (Gen. xv. 12-16). 

5 On Ai see XVIII, pp. 538 sq., and for traditions of fights in its neigh- 
bourhood, ep. Judges xx. 
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Joshua from Gilgal overcomes Canaanite cities in a fight in which 
the same spot between Ai and Bethel is conspicuous, and his attack 
upon the southern Canaanites and his dealings with Gibeon find 
their echo in the achievements of Saul. But whilst Saul, like 
Joshua, proceeds from Gilgal, there is the possibility that both were 
more closely associated with central Palestine. However, the general 
movement is (certainly in the case of Abraham and Jacob) from the 
north and east towards the south, with traditions of conflict and 
of new tribal relations in districts which are connected with Ben- 
jamin and Judah}. 

On the other hand, in the story of Isaac we are in the south; the 
patriarch enters into a covenant relation with Abimelech and the 
Philistines*, Jacob separates from Esau-Edom and departs for 
the land east of the Jordan, even as ‘‘ Hezron,” the father of Caleb 
and Jerahmeel, goes to Gilead *, The general tendency is that of S. 
But, in addition to this, the theory underlying S appears to have 
influenced the story of Abraham, since the insertion of Gen. xii. 10- 
xiii. 1 places the separation of Lot and Abram after the ascent from 
Egypt‘. The complete fusion of S and C appears in the twofold 
move of Jacob (i.e. Israel)*, and the story of Joseph succeeds in 
linking together successfully the entrance of the ancestors and the 
subsequent invasion of the Israelites. The story of Joseph, however, 
has very distinctive features of its own, and appears to be an in- 
dependent cycle which has been used to form a connecting link *, 
Similarly, the invasion in the book of Joshua has no original] con- 
nexion with the Kadesh cycle, and Saul and David, the two prominent 
heroes of C and §, are not brought together until the independent 
traditions of Saul have undergone considerable growth. 


1 See further, XVIII, 536 sqq. 

* One is reminded of David and Achish, and the latter is actually 
called Abimelech in Ps, xxxiv, title. The name Achish (LXX ayxovs, i.e. 
wrx) has been identified with that of Ikausu king of Ekron (seventh 
century). 

8 x Chron. ii. 21 sq.; according to the northern standpoint Machir 
is half-Aramaean (vii. 14). In Num. xxxii. 40 sq. (where Machir is the son 
of Manasseh) fusion has already taken place. 

4 If (as seems probable) this is due to method one may perhaps notice 
the expulsion of Hagar and Ishmael followed by the journey of Eliezer 
to Nahor's city. Even Jacob’s bones are removed in peace to Abel- 
Mizraim beyond the Jordan (Gen. 1. 11), but for obvious reasons his sons 
return again to Egypt. 

5 Hence the separation from Esau and the visit to Bethel are each men- 
tioned twice, 

® See Luther in Meyer, op. cit., pp. 142 8qq. 
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Accordingly, we are led to conclude that C has preserved the 
recollection of an entrance from the north which has been fused 
with that of an invasion from the south. The former is the kind 
of tradition which could have been retained orally for centuries, 
The old stories of Britain tell of the entrance of a hero (Brutus) who 
filled the land with his descendants. C, in turn, has heroic figures 
who, however, seem to have been of local origin—it is intelligible 
that an immigration would be associated with different names in 
different districts. Jacob is primarily the conqueror of Shechem!; 
Joshua belongs rather to the south of Ephraim; Saul’s origin is 
conjectural. No historical connexion can be traced between the 
three: Saul, Joshua, and Jacob; each takes his place in biblical 
history ; each becomes ever less tangible; the development is greater, 
and the fusion with S more pronounced. So, also, there is no 
historical bond between Caleb and David; Judaean history com- 
mences with David, and his traditions make him contemporary with 
the first king of Israel. The first king entered Judah by conquest, 
and his traditions are partly individual or personal, and partly tribal 
or national. The same appears to be true also of Saul. Although 
the latter appears before us as a tangible figure, his traditions are 
replete with grave problems, and one cannot ignore the possibility 
that there may have been a tendency (as in other fields) to historicize 
heroic legends. It is conceivable that the written history of Palestine 
once began with Saul, who afterwards became the first king. 

The traditions of a Caleb or of a David with movements against 
an alien people are scarcely those of historical figures. It is no 
mere belt of cities between Judah and Ephraim which is recognized, 
but an entire hostile district (p. 382). There is no evidence for the 
assumption that Joshua’s defeat of the southern Canaanites was 
followed by a loss of territory, or that David encountered Israelites 
at Adullam, Timnah, or Chezib (Gen. xxxviii). On the other hand, 
it is clear from the literary analysis that the oldest portions of 
Joshua x recognize as hostile Jerusalem, Hebron, Jarmuth, Lachish, 
and Eglon?, whereas it is ix. 17, a post-exilic source, which supports 
the theory of a thin strip of non-Israelite territory. The latter 


1 There was doubtless some reason for the account of the Canaanite 
war ascribed to him in Jubilees xxxiv. (It is very instructive to 
observe the growth between JE, P, and Jubilees—still more suggestive 
is the chronological relation between the three.) 

2 This pentad possibly accounts for the tradition of the five Philistine 
cities, C’s standpoint in Joshua ix sq. seems to reappear in 1 Chron. vii. 
21 where there are feuds between Ephraim and the men of Gath “ born 
in the land.”’ 
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recurs in passages embedded in P (Joshua xv. 63, cp. xvi. 10), is 
illustrated by Judges xix. 10, 12, and finds support in Judgesi. Now, 
it has been seen that C and S bring us into the midst of Palestinian 
history without throwing any light upon the tribes of Israel; they 
give us the invasion of Palestine and the movement from the south, 
but do not solve the problem of the Israelite invasion. On the one 
hand, it is held that Joshua gives an exaggerated account of the 
settlement to which the details in Judges i are to be preferred. 
It is agreed, also, that not all the tribes took part in the invasion 
under Joshua, and various reconstructions have been proposed, with 

‘the help of Judges i and the tribal details elsewhere. But to 
maintain Judges i it is usual to reject even the oldest traditions 
of Joshua, and to present a reconstruction it is necessary to go behind 
Judges it. On the other hand, the stories of Joshua appear to be 
those of conquest and extension from the standpoint of C?, whereas 
Judges i gives a representation subsequent to the fusion of S and C. 
It is really questionable whether the two ought to be compared. 
In fact, the treatment of Judah, Simeon, and Caleb will scarcely 
inspire confidence, and since the fusion of S and C is relatively late, 
it becomes somewhat remarkable that the theory of the belt of cities 
is found in P itself, embedded in P, or in passages (viz. Judges i, xix) 
which owe their presence to post-Deuteronomic redaction ®. 

The fusion of the two movements in C and S is found to underlie 
the patriarchal narratives in their present form. These, as also the 
tribal schemes, can scarcely claim the antiquity invariably ascribed 
to them. It is customary to assume that the recollection of details 
of invasion and settlement, and of early tribal history was faithfully 
preserved for some centuries in oral tradition. The experience of 
history is against such an assumption. Tribal relations and the like 
are apt to vary, and although a complete tribal scheme is conceivable 
for the years when Judah and Israel were united under David and 
Solomon, the administration of the latter in 1 Kings iv is not on 


' Judges i. 4, 8-10, 18 are recognized as additions; on vers. 5-7 see 
Meyer, pp. 438 sq. 

2 It is now improbable that Joshua’s victories are based upon those of 
Saul and David (so XVIII, 133, 355); Joshua and Saul are independent 
figures, and the former belongs to a body of tradition quite distinct from 
David. 

3 It is difficult to explain the origin of the non-Israelite belts of cities 
in the south and north. Since Shechem itself is not mentioned, they 
may possibly represent the view in Ephraim and Manasseh after the 
entrance from the east, and before the fusion with tribes in the south 
and north (cp. XIX, 180). 
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the lines of the tribal divisions, and excludes the south of Palestine. 
Moreover, on ordinary grounds, it is hardly probable that early 
divisions were maintained throughout the monarchy, when it is 
only in the latest literature that the schemes are made to work. 
The few historical allusions in the patriarchal narratives are in- 
conclusive, and this is net unnatural, since popular tradition will 
often ignore the events which interest historical research’. Although 
many of the internal data (e.g. life, language) are not decisive, the 
highly developed form and lofty tone of the traditions are very 
significant. Those who maintain the older view, that J, E, and P 
in the Pentatench cannot extend over a great number of centuries, 
are justified by the close connexion which subsists between the 
sources. It is well known that in an early stage of literary criticism, 
P was rent in two: the legal elements were recognized to be post- 
exilic, but the narrative portions were retained at the beginning 
together with Jand E. But the anomaly of ‘‘separating its members 
by an interval of half a millenium ” was intolerable, and the present 
Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, which makes both post-exilic, has gained 
yearly in force. Whilst literary criticism has rejected the older 
assumption of the passive existence of laws for ages before they had 
practical influence, historical criticism, in its turn, perhaps will not 
be prepared to admit the passive existence of historical conditions 
and situations when JE and P are severed, as at present, by a 
considerable chronological gap. P has undoubtedly much that is 
artificial, and his conception of the past is in many respects un- 
trustworthy, but there is something incredible in the prevailing 
assumption that the historical foundation for his ideas is removed 
. from his own age by centuries of warfare, revolt, immigration, and 
a multitude of disturbing elements *. 


1 Cp. Langlois and Seignobos, Introd. to Study of History, p. 181, note. 

2? Whatever be the accepted date of Gen. xxxviii, is it plausible to 
suppose that it preserves Judaean tribal-history of pre-Davidic ages 
when David himself has conflicts with the “giants” in the same 
district? Its point lies in the strengthening of Judah by the clans 
Perez and Zerah—which are exilic. The story is of purely local 
interest, and although there are no primitive traits of chronological 
value, the penalty of burning is unusual (Lev. xx. 14, xxi. 9), and 
associates itself with Jubilees xx. 4 rather than with assumed earlier 
usage. The Kedéshéth, too, do not become disreputable until later times, 
Moreover, whatever be the date of Gen. xxxiv, has this, also, preserved 
the history of the earliest period? It is strange that P should be content 
to resurrect so antiquated a fragment unless the tradition were a living 
one, and if it were still fresh, the intricate racial history of Central 
Palestine must be taken into consideration (see p. 361). 
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Since one theory cannot be refuted by another, it is unnecessary 
to consider those reconstructions of the earlier history of Israel which 
admittedly rest upon tribal and genealogical data (cp. p. 343). Theentire 
question is one of perspective. By approaching the evidence from 
another standpoint, we have come upon two great bodies of tradition 
neither of which is “Israelite” in the accepted sense of the term. 
It has been found that the distinctive feature of S is the movement 
from the south into Palestine. The account of the journey from 
Kadesh has been drastically treated in order to adapt it to the 
traditions of an invasion from the east (ultimately from the north). 
This suggests the preponderating influence of central Palestine. The 
same is apparent when all the tribes enter from across the Jordan; 
when all are grouped together as ‘‘sons’? of Aramean wives, and 
when Jacob brings his family from an Aramean locality. So far 
from Judah and Israel being the parallel but rival names of 
the monarchy, Jacob becomes the father of Judaeans and Israel- 
ites, of Levites and laymen alike. If confidence is to be placed 
in the tribal schemes, one might be tempted to suppose that Joseph 
tribes entered and spread themselves over the Leah tribes!, and that 
the invasion of C was superimposed upon that of S. But, when the 
entire evidence is viewed more comprehensively, it is evident that 
such an explanation is insufficient. The literary evidence and the 
arrangement of the material suggest that the traditions of Central 
Palestine go back further; its history is the older. The tradi- 
tions of its first king have been considerably developed before the 
history of Judah begins, and whatever the independent traditions 
of Judah may have been, some time has elapsed before the figure 
of David gains ascendancy. It appears that there was a specific 
redaction of narratives of Judaean origin for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the north (Israel). At the same time, a number of traditions 
cluster around Benjamin and North Judah; and it is fairly obvious 
that they are of local origin. Although local traditions are naturally 
found everywhere, it is not mere chance alone which has preserved 
them in the O. T. The northern tribes would have their own cycles ; 
but, lying outside the interest of compilers, they were ignored. It 
is intelligible that David’s renown would explain the presence of 
our stories, but great figures are ubiquitous in legend, and their 
traditions appear in many places and in many shapes. Thus, we 
require some explanation of the insertion of traditions which repre- 
sent a late tendency, appear to be due to post-Deuteronomic redaction, 
and have the effect of making David’s figure finally supreme over 
Judah and Israel. 


4 So XIX, 179 sq. 
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With S we may associate the Levites. They appear to have re- 
garded themselves of southern origin, a tradition which could be 
shared by all members of the caste whether actually correct or not. 
We have to picture them scattered throughout Palestine and east of 
the Jordan, retaining some recollection of the nomadic district 
whence they had come, absorbing the thought and traditions of 
those in whose midst they settled. Thus, as Levites, they are traced 
back to Levia son of Jacob, and appear in pari passu with Judah, 
Simeon, Dan, and the rest. Ultimately, they are congregated around 
Jerusalem, and David the first king of Judah is looked upon as the 
organizer of their divisions. In Judah and the Levites it is not im- 
possible that an explanation may be found which will account for 
the standpoint of S, and for some of its literary features. It is 
evident that whatever literature existed in ancient Israel, biblical 
criticism must start with the material which has been handed down, 
and the form in which it finally appeared. Everything points to 
continued redaction and to an abundance of literary material in 
earlier times. It is not inconceivable that the Levites had a hand 
in shaping old traditions', and we cannot forget that it is in the 
district around Jerusalem that we are to look for the families of the 
scribes who are associated partly with Kenites and partly with other 
clans whose traditions were essentially those of S. The final 
supremacy of Judah and the prominence of Jerusalem as the reli- 
gious centre of Judaism are historical facts, and one is tempted to 
connect with them the final supremacy of Judaean traditions over 
those of non-Judaean origin. Also, the ultimate appearance of 
Levites arcund Jerusalem may possibly explain the late introduction 
of local stories ?. 

But it is not proposed to lay any weight upon such conjectures, 
since the literary and historical problems take us into post-Davidic 
periods during and after the monarchy. Where the O. T. is concerned 
criticism cannot confine itself either to any one specified period or 
to any series of contiguous narratives which prove to have originated 
at different periods. On the other hand, bodies of documents may be 
handled independently and analogous conclusions may result; and 
when the investigation is distributed over a fairly large field, results 
which are concurrent gain in force. In biblical study the ‘‘in- 
destructibility of matter” is a truism. Criticism does not destroy 
material; it changes the prospect and view-point. That which is 


1 See Meyer, op. cit., pp. 83 sqq. 
2 Another interesting literary feature is the final separation of the 
book of Joshua (the one book which fuses the invasions of S and C) from 


the books which precede. 
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rejected as genuine history may reappear with truer value as a human 
document, and when a narrative which is unhistorical in one context 
is found to illuminate or illustrate a later period its value becomes 
immensely enhanced. Now, not a few indications have been 
observed which take one far away from the remote age to which the 
narratives are relegated to periods where the history becomes more 
real, and where it would be a distinct gain to be able to supplement 
the relatively scanty records by some insight into contemporary life?. 
However, it would have been premature to attempt definite recon- 
structions before the entire trend of biblical history had been passed 
under review or to frame hypotheses of S before the fortunes of 
Judah had been handled. It is obvious that the criticism of the 
old traditions of Saul and David will ultimately determine the 
subsequent vicissitudes of Israel and Judah, and the questions which 
have been raised are of fundamental importance for the written 
records of Palestine in the earlier periods. Palestine itself is naturally 
a unit and, from the independent standpoint of C, Judah and Jerusalem 
essentially formed part of the whole?. The separation of Central 
Palestine from the south (and not the reverse) is a problem in itself. 
The severance is not a natural one, the line of demarcation more 
artificial than real. Additional obscurity is caused by the political 
position of Benjamin, a tribe whose origin is apparently not pre- 
Davidic. With it is involved the question of Jerusalem ; would not the 
possession of it be the aim of the north? And if S has the traditions 
of an historical invasion, would the movement stop with the capture of 
Jerusalem and the district? It is quite intelligible that Rehoboam 
should have gone to Shechem to be crowned, but why should David 
be content to make Jerusalem his capital? On the other hand, if 
(as in Pentateuchal criticism) we look back upon the past, and view 
the career of Judah as a separate kingdom, with Jerusalem as the 
great religious centre, how much of the records may not be due to 
reflection? It is precisely in the history of Benjamin and Judah 


1 The richness of the material which has been relegated to the earlier 
periods stands in such vivid contrast to the scanty records of the divided 
monarchy that one is apt to gain a false idea of the true proportion of 
things. Further, ono is apt to take for granted the many vital events in 
later history without reflecting sufficiently upon their significance. It is 
quite legitimate, at all events, to attempt to picture such brief notices 
with the help of the more detailed description of analogous incidents 
elsewhere. 

2 C’s traditions point to conquest in the south (e.g. Joshua), and the 
annals of Saul, with conquests over Edom, Moab, and Amalek, imply 
that Judah must have been reckoned to Israel. 
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(where “halfa millennium” constantly intervenes between the stages)! 
that one must seek for the key to S, and until the required back- 
grounds have been recovered it would be undesirable to pursue the 
investigation further”. Central Palestine (Israel proper) was naturally 





1 Cp. e.g. XIX, 184, n. 1. 

? The relative abundance of material and the possession of external 
evidence (from Assyrian sources) make the period from Ahab to Jehu 
the natural starting-point for another independent examination of the 
traditions. A few points of contact between the traditions of Samuel 
and Saul and those of Elijah and Elisha have been mentioned (see 
XVIII, 131, 349, 531), and a few historical parallels have been inci- 
dentally hinted at. Now, in 1 Kings xix Elijah flees to Beersheba and 
Horeb, where he witnesses the theophany in a cave. His zeal for 
Yahweh and his complaint are rewarded by the promise of a faithful 
remnant, and his despair at the prevailing Baal-worship is removed by 
the tidings that another would complete his work. One is reminded of 
Moses on the mount (cp. Burney, Kings, p. 230), where, too, reluctance 
and complaint, promise and selection are leading motives. Subsequent 
narratives relate the overthrow of the Tyrian Baal-worship and the fall 
of Omri’s house; the leading spirit in the reform is Jehonadab ben 
Rechab. The Rechabites were obviously opposed to all luxury, and in 
favour of a simpler worship of Yahweh, and the association of Rechabites 
with Kenites, &c.—suggestive enough—is enhanced by the fact that the 
old laws in Exod. xxxiv are thoroughly imbued with this spirit of sim- 
plicity. On the one hand, it is perfectly certain that there must have 
been an amount of tradition concerning the great events upon which our 
narratives are comparatively brief; this prominence of the south at 
Jehu’s rise provokes deeper study (see Meyer, pp. 83 sqq. ; Luther, 1d., 
pp. 137 8qq.). On the other hand, in S we have found the selection of 
the worshippers of Yahweh and the journey of Kenites and allied clans 
into Palestine—originally from Kadesh, but now in a context which 
points to Sinai or Horeb. It is possible that a real connexion could 
be found between these details. But the historical criticism of the 
period from Ahab to Jehu is extremely intricate. The traditions imply 
extremely close relations between Judah and Israel under Omri’s 
dynasty (note the kings Ahaziah and Jehoram), and although both reigning 
families were exterminated Jehu became king only of the north. About 
half a century later we find that Jerusalem suffered a loss which it is 
impossible to treat merely as the outcome of a quarrel (2 Kings xiv. 13 sq-). 
Why the partial destruction of its walls, the removal of hostages, the 
looting of temple and palace treasure? Why, too, are there contradictory 
chronological notices after this disaster? Revenge was taken upon 
Judah, and when one turns to its history for this vital period we no 
longer meet with the popular sources, but with a new one introduced 
with marked abruptness, with priests instead of prophets, with a six 
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associated with the north, whilst the kingdom of Judah was nothing 
without the tribes and clans which lay to its south, and with this it 
agrees that Judah and Benjamin as a unit seem to presuppose the 
movement in S (XVIII, 540). 

The aim in these notes has been to collect the evidence, to interpret 
it naturally, and to follow out the indications which were afforded. 
It is obvious that the risk of error increases at each step. It cannot 
be ignored, therefore, that other interpretations might be found, and 
more satisfactory explanations might be forthcoming. Nevertheless, 
consistency demands the application of those principles which are 
employed in the criticism of the Hexateuch, and to reconcile differ- 
ences or to obscure difficulties which should prove to be genuine, 
would be no other than the method of the opponents of biblical 
criticism themselves. It is manifest that the problems turn, in the 
first instance, upon our conception of what is meant by the term 
Israel (cp. pp. 344 sq.). The traditions of the entrance from the east 
and of a northern home may very well have been the heritage of the 
national Israel, the northern kingdom, which in its palmy days 
overshadowed its southern rival if it did not include it. The tradi- 
tions of Judah were doubtless to a large extent similar to those ot 
Ephraim, but persistent evidence points to the existence of a distinct 
group of tradition. This may well have been disseminated and 
developed through that caste who are subsequently known as Levites, 
and when Judah became the new Israel in a religious sense, traditions 
of specifically Judaean origin may have been incorporated. At all 
events, the entrance of the ancestors and the invasion of the Israelites 
themselves are two distinct factors, and it is now plain perhaps that 
each must be taken along with other allied traditions, and that they 
must be consistently criticized throughout. But no finality can be 


years’ interval before the daughter of Jezebel is slain, and with note- 
worthy supplementary details in 2 Chron. It would seem that the 
events between the time when Judah and Israel were closely united 
and when Amaziah suffered an overwhelming defeat have been obscured. 
Did Judah break away from Israel some time after Jehu’s accession ? 
Finally, it is at this period that the significant features of Yahwism 
become prominent in the work of Elijah. Consequently, for literary 
and historical criticism, and for the development of specifically 
Israelite ideas, the history from Ahab to Jehu is of the first importance, 
and it is obvious that, although for our early periods with their two 
distinct standpoints the bulk of narratives in 1 Kings xvii—2 Kings x 
must be taken into consideration, these must be subjected in their turn 
to thorough criticism. See, on points of detail, pp. 349, n. 1, 353, n. 5, 


355) Ns 2, 359, N. I, 372, N. 2, 379, Ne I. 
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attained so long as those periods, where we are to look for historical 
light upon the internal conditions, continue to be shrouded in 
obscurity. Where so much of the evidence is still uncertain, it 
would be unwise, however, to neglect the more general considerations 
which bear upon the subject’. Consequently, one cannot adopt 
implicitly the standpoint of those writers who looked back upon 
the past as the result of a magnificent invasion, as though the 
history were that of a single stock uninfluenced by its surroundings. 
One cannot ignore the earlier situations or the trend of internal and 
external conditions in post-biblical times; these, with the help of 
recent archaeological research, combine to set the history of Israel 
in a truer perspective. Palestine was the scene of momentous events 
long before our historical records, and these pass over much that 
was of historical importance and fell strictly within their limits. 
The antiquity of history does not necessarily involve the antiquity 
of the surviving sources; there were no doubt old traditions to which 
the writers had access (ep. p. 350), but criticism is confined naturally 
to those which actually survive. 

At successive periods the history of the past was variously appre- 
hended and shaped, and whilst the scientific examination of the 
“historical kernel” is a pursuit of absorbing interest for students 
of history, the religious spirit which influences each successive 
development remains untouched. Historical criticism applies itself 
to the traditions, the great truths of which they have become the 
vehicle are in no wise affected when authorship is denied, dates 
altered, or when more drastic changes result. The truths owe their 
value to their inherent qualities, and are irrespective of technical 
questions of authorship, contemporaneity or credibility. The lasting 
value of the Old Testament is entirely independent of its dress. It 
is true that ancient writers, in accordance with custom, supported their 
teaching by appeal to authority (pp. 352 sq.), but we of the present 
day must distinguish between the spirit and the letter, between the 
motives by which they were actuated and the means they took to 
make their lesson effective. It is impossible to overlook the freedom 
with which these writers handled their material, and their methods 
demand comprehensive and unbiassed investigation, but their aims 
and the spirit which breathes throughout will always evoke apprecia- 
tion and sympathy, which will be enhanced as the work of criticism 
advances, and the more one succeeds in throwing oneself back into 
the past, the conceptions of the ancient writers of Israel gain 
increasingly in grandeur and reality. 

StanLEy A. Cook. 


1 See above, pp. 343 8qq. 
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MISCELLANEA 


PSALM CXXXIII. 


INTERNAL evidence, as suggested by the tenor of the first verse, 
and supported by the literal meaning of the word O’M8 “brothers,” 
would seem to warrant the conclusion, that this psalm was composed 
during the short reign of Aristobulus II, to soothe the feelings of 
Hyrcanus II, now High Priest, whom an ambitious brother had sup- 
planted on the throne. 

(a) History.—When Queen Salome Alexandra, widow and successor 
of Alexander Jannaeus, had died after nine years of beneficent rule, 
she bequeathed the throne to Hyrcanus II, her eldest son, a man 
virtuous enough, yet hardly fit to govern a state, and in troublous 
times. His younger brother, Aristobulus II, violent, ambitious, and 
recklessly courageous, prepared himself to challenge the succession. 

Hardly had Salome expired, when Aristobulus, at the head of a 
hired army and Sadducean followers, marched upon Jerusalem to 
dethrone his brother. The two brothers, each at the head of his 
army, met at Jericho, where they fought a decisive battle. Hyrcanus 
was defeated and fled to Jerusalem. The greater number of his 
troops having gone over to his brother Aristobulus, the victor now 
advanced upon Jerusalem, attacked and took the temple; and 
Hyrcanus was obliged to lay down his arms. 

The two brothers met again, this time for peace; and signed 
a covenant in the temple by which Aristobulus, as the more capable, 
shall be king, whilst Hyrcanus was to remain high priest. This 
agreement was ratified by the marriage of Alexander, son of 
Aristobulus, to Alexandra, daughter of Hyrcanus'. 

(b) Custom.—The prevailing custom in Judaea up to the time of 
King Josiah’s successor was, that both the king and the high priest 
were anointed on their succession to office—though the former only 
when the right of succession was disputed (see T. B. Horayoth, f. 11 b). 
From that time, however—Josiah having hid away the sacring oil, 
among other important relics (ibid., f.12a)—neither of them was 
anointed ; but the king came to the throne by coronation, and the 
high priest to office by the rite of investiture. Such unanointed 


1 See Josephus, Book XIII, c. xvi and Book XIV, c.i; Graetz, vol. II, 
e. iii. 
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high priests are referred to in Rabbinic terminology as 0°32 MIND 
(see Siphra, Lev., par. 79); and the writer of this psalm speaks of 
the pontifical investiture in his poetic effusion, as the “‘ oil descending 
(upon him) by his garments” nit tanby 1 THY, i.e. the garments 
performing the function formerly accomplished by the unction. 

(c) Phrases, or second meanings.—WS10, “ the head” (second verse), 
stands for the king, the head of the state; whilst {237 (translated) 
“the beard,” really means the sheikh, the elder, and stands for the 
high priest. *j?t is but a play upon the word {?t, to complete the 
metaphor—and as if to prevent a misunderstanding, the psalmist 
immediately follows it up by 7% jp}, ‘the elder of the house of 
Aaron”! to explain that he meant by {?1 not a beard, but an Elder. 

I would also add that the verb 11¥, omitted in the opening 
sentence of verse 2, is to be understood thus by (TH) 207 YD. 

(@) Climatic condition.—Palestine, in the summer, has no rain, but 
dew. Now whether dew be the result of evaporation or radiation, 
the fact is undisputed, that (Palestine apart) dew is more abundant 
shortly after rain, but very much less so after a long spell of dry 
weather. Whence, then, come the heavy abundant dews of dry 
Palestine ? 

The psalmist here would seem to say that they are supplied by 
Mount Hermon. 

Mount Hermon, the great mountain, the culminating point of the 
anti-Libanus range, runs up to 9,000 feet, the top of which is 
covered with perpetual snow. 

Some of this snow the hot Syrian sun converts into vapour, which, 
floating in the higher regions of the atmosphere, and driven by the 
wind, is attracted by the dry peaks of the ji*¥ ‘175 (‘‘ Mountains 
of Zion,” are used here in a wider geographical terminology for the 
mountains of the whole of Palestine). There, gripped by the cold of 
the night, these vapours are condensed into minute globules and 
descend upon the soil of Palestine in the form of dew. 

(e) Comparison (full of local colour).—The relationship between 
“Hermon” and the “Mounts of Zion” thus brings health and 
fertility upon Palestine ; so, too (hopes the psalmist), will the unity 
subsisting between the two brothers—the king, who, as towering 
higher, might be compared to “ Hermon,” and the high priest, who 
as officiating on the temple mount is the glory of the ‘‘mountains 
of Zion”—may produce a like effect, to bring the blessing upon 
Palestine, as a whole. 


1p by—by. Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 27 and Deut. xvii. ro, 11. 
9 See Isa. vii. 20 and ix. 13, 14. 
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(f) Object.—To promote amity, and preserve the peace. To soothe 
the wounded feelings of Hyrcanus—to mollify the sore that it might 
not break out again—by telling him, within the precincts of the 
temple, that (in the eyes of the nation) the one dignity is as great 
as the other; he has therefore, lost nothing; he has nothing to grieve 
about, nothing to resent, and nothing to make him break the 
covenanted peace. 

TRANSLATION. 


(1) Behold, how good and pleasant it is 
For brothers to dwell together in unity ! 

(2) As the precious oil descends upon the head (i.e. the king’), It 
descends upon the elder (i.e. the high priest), the elder of the house 
of Aaron'; That descends (upon him) by his garments’. 

(3) Their unity, Like the dew of Hermon 

That cometh down upon the mountains of Zion °; 
Where the Lord commanded the blessing ‘. 


Even life for evermore. 
S. Fyne. 


JEWS IN ROME, 1704. 


THERE is a curious account of how certain Jewish families in 
Italy, after their ‘‘conversion” had been made secure by public 
baptism, merged with the Italian noblesse, in the following extract. 
It would be interesting if we could glean more information on such 
a. subject, as it would bear directly upon the question how much the 
Jews were disliked as a race and not on account of their religion 
before the eighteenth century in Italy. The extract is taken from 
page 300 of the “Journal” of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrewsbury 
(died 1717), who kept a full diary of interesting observations during 
his travels from 1700-1706, the MS. of which, a well-written book, is 
now among the MSS. of the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry at 
Montagu House. 


1704, 13th March. ‘This morning there was a great ceremony 
at St. Peters which I did not see. These Jews of Leghorn, a man, 
his wife, and daughter were made Christians. They were baptized 
by the Pope, confirmed by a Bishop and communicated by the Pope 
at his own Mass. The Queen of Poland [Marie de la Grange 
d’Arquien, widow of John Sobieski] was godmother and Cardinal 
Ottoboni stood for the Great Duke: Here chey will have them 


1 See par. (c). 2 See par. (6). 3 See par. (d). 
* See par. (e). 
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to be rich, but I am certainly informed he was a broken Jew, and 
a proof of it is the Pope gives them a small pension. There is 
a law that if a Jew makes himself Christian, he forfeits his 
estate to the government. The reason given for so strange 
a law is that their estates being ill acquired by usury, they cannot 
in conscience enjoy them, but many imagine the reason is to 
discourage their conversion, for when they are Jews they pay 
much more taxes than when Christians. It is sayd that the Pope 
has now put out a Bull to repeal this Scandalous Law... 

“T should observe that yesterday the Pope and Queen served these 
Jews at table, and that the first has given them his own Sirname, 
Albani; a thing usual in this country. Pope [Gregory XIII, 1572- 
1585] of the name Buon Campagni gave to a converted Jew his 
name, from whence descends the family of Buoncompagni now in 
Rome, and taken by many already to be of that Pope’s blood. 
The family of Boromeo gave a Christianed Turk their name, and 
that very person, now the Duke of Bracciano’s agent at Viena, 


passes for his near relation.” 
A. FRANcIS STEUART. 


ZU DEM SENDSCHREIBEN DES NEHEMIA GAON 
(J.Q.R., XIX, 104-106). 


Dieses Sendschreiben, dessen Herausgabe wir dem lobenswerten 
Eifer Cowley’s verdanken, schliesst sich an aihnliche Dokumente an, 
die ebenfalls aus der Geniza stammen und deren Autoren einerseits 
ein Urenkel des Zemah b. Paltoj (J.Q.R., XVIII, 401; vgl. ib. 768) und 
Scherira Gaon (Saadyana, No. XLV; vgl.dazu mein ‘ Schechters Saad- 
yana,” p. 5) in Pumbadita, andererseits Samuel b. Hofni (J.Q.R., XIV, 
308) in Sura gewesen sind. In ihnen allen wird die materielle Not 
der Hochschulen geschildert und tiber das Aufhéren der Zusendung 
von Spenden geklagt, wobei die Schreiber fast alle auf das bisher herr- 
schende gute Verhiltnis zwischen den Vorfahren sich berufen (Urenkel 
des Zemah, fol. 42; Nehemia, ll. 10-11; Scherira, fol. 2° 1.14; die 
ersten zwei citiren sogar Prov. xxvii. 10), Bei keinem aber ist der 
Ton ein so flehentlicher, wie bei Nehemia. Wahrscheinlich geriet die 
Hochschule in Pumbadita, infolge des Kampfes mit dem vorherigen 
Gaon, Aron ibn Sargado (s. Scherira, ed. Neubauer, p. 41), in eine sehr 
prekire Lage und wir finden noch einen Nachhall dieses Kampfes in 
unserem Sendschreiben, wo Aron einfach als 4y597 (1. 10) bezeichnet 
wird und wo es heisst (1.19): span sans wo MAW wren oy 


MN. BAnwm 25 onyawi wad naw wd osnn 55 nana 
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2). Als ob nun Scherira gerade gegen diese Worte polemisiren 
wollte, sagt er (l.c.): 7 X7YT Mow HDI PAX AW BWIwT AND 


swe xd 2d eDD PIM NM AVON WT “pd SIT NEP 


mopd sodtx xb) DY. Aus diesen Worten ergiebt sich auch, dass 
Nehemia keine grosse Autoritiit gewesen, wie sich auch in der That 
kein einziges Responsum von ihm erhalten hat. Auch daraus erklart 
sich der etwas unsichere Ton des Schreibens !. 

Der Rahmen dieses Sendschreibens nun ist der bei den Geonim auch 
sonst tibliche. Es beginnt mit einem Gruss von dem Gaon selbst, 
dem Ab-Beth-Din?, und von den anderen Wiirdentrigern der Hoch- 
schule, nimlich von den [P]777 ‘pdx “den Allufim der [sieben] 
Reihen®”, dann von den 73183 933) APINNNY AIP AMIN ADwN 334, 
wobei letzter Ausdruck bisher nur in dem ebenfalls von Cowley edirten 
Schreiben des Samuel b. Hofni nach Fez vorkommt (see J. Q. R., XVIII, 
404, 771). Der Schluss enthilt die iibliche Aufforderung, sich mit 
Anfragen an den Gaon zu wenden‘, und mit der Formel, die zu 
ergiinzen ist in [727°] p37 oder [sav] ‘we (es kommt auch 
syd oyy") bay naoden vor, so in einem Schreiben Saadja’s, s. Saad- 
yana, ed. Schechter, p. 26). Endlich kommt das Datum “Ip? anstatt 
577 vor, eine Eigentiimlichkeit, die auch sonst in Handschriften anzu- 
treffen ist (s. Abraham b. Hija’s "!2¥7 “DD, ed. Filipowski, p. 114). 

Der Ansicht Cowley’s, dass wir vor uns ein Autograph haben, kann 
ich nicht beipflichten. Schon das Fehlen eines Wortes nach p2niden 


1 Vgl. auch noch die Worte Nehemia’s (1. 12) : nmoNa TAPED DD) w TOW Ww 
49) 819 IYANYT NIT OY wNM|wD 911d wNIzPID ww. 

2 Dass vor ime in 1. 3 der Ab-Beth-Din gemeint ist, erhellt aus 1. 4: 
wm PT m2...., wobei an letzter Stelle entweder 1x hinzuzufiigen ist, 
oder auch nicht, denn auch die Bezeichnung 1 ™2 anstatt 1 73 38 kommt 
vor, so z. B. pa ma 727 ADY (Saadyana, p. 81, n. 1); IT yADA PMD Aw An 
77 ma (1. 527) 427 (ib. p. 104, im Kolophon der Ebiatar-Megilla) ; m2 j:nbx 
Mw *3V3 77 (ms. Oxford 2085"*) ; OmMaN 1392 PT 3 [TIA oR (Berliner Fest. 
schrift, hebr. Abtheil., p. 111, 1. 49) u.s.w.—Bemerkt sei noch nebenher, 
dass gleich nach der noch unten zu erwihnenden Aufsehrift zu erginzen 
ist : swIn [Ody wnbpM], eine auch sonst tibliche Formel. 

3 Dass das unverstindliche 117 in pom zu ergiinzen ist und darunter die 
sieben m5 ox oder mm) ‘we zu verstehen sind, von denen Natan ha-Babli 
(bei Neubauer, Med. Jew. Chr., II, 87) berichtet, ergiebt sich aus ahnlichen 
einleitenden Grusssendungen (gesammelt bei Bornstein, yn 21 9”07 npn, 
p. 48). Ebenso sagt z. B. Ben Meir (ib.): oman por... . 90 1 Ow Iw 
‘Woy put $30) Owom. 

* WASY pPId POP MyIw 1d WI OVD 039 YP WR AAW) Jus1 pert. Die 
drei letzten Worte sind unverstindlich. 
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weist eher auf einen Kopisten hin, dann einige Schreibfehler, so Z. 5 
m3 1. Oy; Z.13 OMNI 1, ON, ebenso ist in dieser Zeile zu 
erginzen 929 [72] AyBYDI A AMD Nd, vel. Jes. x. 14. 

Ausser der Bitte um Spenden enthilt das Sendschreiben noch die 
Aufforderung, dem Banne gegen die Unwissenheit (M1713, das Frage- 
zeichen ist zu streichen, vgl. M1713 °735, Nidda 69b ; hier jedoch wohl 
auch noch im Sinne von “ Niedertrichtigkeit”) zweier Wichte Folge 
zu leisten. Ihre Namen werden nicht genannt, nur werden sie mit 
Spitznamen NIM) PWN (wohl “ Liige” und “ Zerbrechlichkeit ” ) 
bezeichnet. Diese Spitznamen entstanden wahrscheinlich durch eine 
leichte Aenderung ihrer eigentlichen Namen, die etwa |W) und 
NV W oder dgl. gelautet haben mégen. Es ist dies ein Verfahren, das 
auch Saadja seinen Feinden gegeniiber im “ban BD angewandt hat, 
s. ed. Harkavy, pp. 144, 167. 

Interessant sind auch einige Ausdriicke, die hier zum ersten Mal 
vorzukommen scheinen. So werden die Spenden klassificirt (1. 10) in 
M25), Nip’DD und Own. Wihrend nun die ersten beiden Ausdriicke 
allgemein iiblich sind (vgl. auch M)3WN Nip'os, 1. 22), beweist viel- 
leicht DWN, dass es Sitte war, von seinem Einkommen ein Fiinftel 
fiir die Hochschulen zu spenden (vgl. den bekannten talmudischen 
Ausspruch, Ketubot, 50a: Win) “Ny tata» by ta3107).—ALw wird 
hier beide Mal (ll. 11, 12) mit " geschrieben, in der richtigen Er- 
kenntnis, dass es eine hebriische Partikel ist (kontrahirt aus &% und 
N2, entsprechend dem aramiischen nods, s. Levy, s. v.).— Dann 
begegnen wir zwei Neubildungen : ros (L. 21 wydNr 3 vgl. das targu- 
mische und syrische soydwy) und bw (1. 23 p25 719), die beide 


an die Sprache der Paitanim erinnern (bei Zunz kommen beide nicht 


vor). 

Endlich sei noch auf die Aufschrift hingewiesen, die nach Cowley 
vielleicht von spiterer Hand hinzugefiigt worden ist und die da lautet: 
nbaby nae ween pry naa adaby nae wen nan men. Auch 
dieser Titel, anstatt des iiblichen APY’ fINI NIL? WN, kommt nur in 
dem oben erwihnten Schreiben des Samuel b. Hofni nach Fez vor 
(J.Q. R.. XVII, 403: #79 fa... aN 72 Sy wen ews ins Sew 
4 nbaby apw'n 8 pt¥), und da letztere Ueberschrift wohl authen- 
tisch ist, so wird dadurch meine Vermutung, dass unter 72'U"T UN 
nbd immer die Hiupter der egyptischen Hochschule zu verstehen 
sind, hinfiillig (s. R. E. J., LI, 55; vgl. Z. f. H. B., X, 143). 


SAMUEL PozNaANSsKI. 


WARSCHAU, den 7. November 1906. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THE HEBREW MSS. AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


MarGouioutu, G. Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in 
the British Museum. Part II., London, 1905, 4to. Pp. 8+492 
and 1o Plates. 


A LIBRARY without a printed catalogue resembles a locked treasure. 
chamber to which the keys are wanting. The more valuable and 
extensive the stores of this library are, and the more scholars are 
compelled to resort to its treasures, the more keenly is the 
deficiency, in point of accessibility, felt. The British Museum, since 
the acquisition of the Almanzi collection and through the purchase 
of numerous codices from the Orient, particularly from Yemen, 
can easily claim first rank among possessors of Hebrew MSS. 
Up to the present, however, these treasures could not be taken advan- 
tage of in full measure, for the simple reason that a catalogue 
was lacking. Mr. Margoliouth’s ‘‘ Descriptive List” was designed 
to supply this deficiency, but it was after all only a temporary remedy, 
and by no means did away with the need of a full descriptive cata- 
logue of the various MSS. Mr. Margoliouth’s present catalogue 
solves the problem completely. It is an excellent work, a fine 
example of bibliographical scholarship, and deserves a place among 
the best works of this kind. The copiousness and the exactness dis- 
played in the description of the codices, and the number, range, and 
reliability of the references, will earn the author the warm thanks of 
all scholars. 

We propose to present in the following a short description of the 
various sections of the work, and to add occasionally some supple- 
mentary details to the author’s remarks, Especially in those cases 
where the author has expressed his uncertainty concerning proper 
names by means of a question mark, or has not transcribed them, we 
shall attempt here and there to supply the deficiency. 

The volume embodies the following chapters: I. Midrash and Mid- 
rashic Discourses, Nos. 340-97, pp. 1-50; II. Talmud and Halakhah. 
Nos. 398-604, pp. 51-196; III. Liturgies, Nos. 605-732, pp. 197-487. 

The MSS. enumerated in Chapter I are mostly from Yemen, 
Worthy of particular notice is Add. 27169 (Alm. 279, now 340), which 
Dr Theodor made use of in the preparation of his edition of the 
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Midrash Bereshit Rabba ; likewise the numerous MSS, of the Midrash 
ha-Gadol (347-59). I doubt whether this is the right place for 
Anatoli's' p»wodnn snbn (Nos. 376-7); it seems to me that it would 
have been more properly inserted under the heading ‘“ Philosophy.” 
Interesting is also the collection of Arabic homilies (Nos. 370 sq.) 
with their very often curious superscriptions. The order is the same as 
that of the Sheeltot, so that the homilies for the holidays come 
directly after those of the sections; thus immediately after 1¥ comes 
‘8 DY MDD wat, then “x 225 Sin sim ow ov (sic!). After 
o°35 there follow eight homilies for the 9th of Ab, among which 
is the AyIwN niwp “7 “Of the Mother and her Seven Sons”; 
there are similar ones to each chapter of Lamentations. With refer- 
ence to No. 360, p. 176, it may be remarked that the year 5088 
according to the reckoning customary in Yemen would have to be 
the fifth year in the cycle (cf. Maimuni, Sam non ‘nm, X, 4). The 
date hinted at in the colophon to No. 378 (p. 42a), MW ANY 
win NW, is 1572 (cf. Hmek ha-Bakha, ed. Wiener, p. 120); the 
date assumed by Mr. Margoliouth is assuredly incorrect, for the 28th 
of Ab, 5333, did not fall on Sunday. With respect to the scribe 
Jacob b. David Marcaria cf. Mortara N73"), p. 37, and now, Blau, 
Leo Modena’s Briefe u. Schriftstiicke, p.6. In Nos. 380 sq. the local 
designation, “bin ’y is no other than San Felice (sul Panaro). The 
person to whom Mordekhai Dato, with the consent of the rabbinate 
of Ferrara (R.E.J., XXXII, 83), granted permission to read the Meor 
Enayyim was called Yesha'yah da Sezze (Prov. of Rome, cf. MSS. 
645-6). The journey mentioned in the remarks under No. 381 
extended from Sxenabx=[I1] Finale to Ferrara. The 83510 in Cod. 
382, p. 44a, is Soragna (Province of Parma); send (ibid.) is 
Castelgoffredo on the Chiese, near Mantua. The name 38) in 
No. 384, p. 44 b, at the bottom, runs in Italian Dattolo (Dactylus). 

II. The section “ Talmud and Halakhah” is subdivided as follows: 
(A) Mishnah and Gemara, Nos. 398-441, pp. 51-74; (B) Mishnah with- 
out Gemara, Nos. 442-72, pp. 75-91; (C) Compendia, Sifre Miswoth 
and Decisions, Nos. 473-564, pp. 91-158; (D) Responsa, Nos. 565-83. 
pp. 158-72; (E) Karaite Halakhah, Nos. 584-604, pp. 172-96. This 
order does not seem to us to be altogether correct. B, which has 
received a rather loose designation (it contains, for example, Tosefta 
also), should have preceded A. A correcter division would perhaps 
have been that of Talmudic Literature with, and without, commen- 
taries. It cannot be denied that a certain confusion arises from the 
division as adopted by the author, e. g. the Codd. 407, 418, 518 are not 


1 I do not understand why the author writes pp. 40-41 Anatolio. 
Dd2 
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in their right place. Of importance are the Talmud fragments from 
the Cairo Genizah, under Nos. 398, 399, 401; cf. Mr. H. Loewe in 
J.Q. R., XVII, 456. Of more than ordinary interest is, in particular, 
No. 399 (of which a facsimile is given in Plate I), in which 
Chapter X of Pesahim follows directly upon Chapter IV. 

The following details may not be out of place. No. 398, p. 51a: 
read mwas xdy en niw5.—406, according to its title, p. 57a, 
seems to be quite identical with 3Py" }'y ; ef. the Yalkut Salonico, 1521. 
— 408, p.58b. The fact that Hananel concludes his commentary to 
Sanhedrin with pp3n3n jn 18 is no proof that he did not commen- 
tate pon. As is well known, the relative order of Chaps. X and XI 
in the edd. varies; cf. the edd. of the MiSnah and of the Yerushalmi, 
as well as the beginning of b. Makkoth.—4o9, p. 59b. %p'7"P y 
=San Chirico (Prov. of Potenza).—412, p.61a. I consider the date 
/?N=1279 more correct, as it is hardly possible that Rashi’s com- 
mentaries should have been widely spread and known in the Orient 
by 1200.—421, p. 65. The printed divisions of the N¥2\po AY 
contained in the Wilna ed. should have been cited ; likewise, in the 
case of 429, p. 69a, reference should have been made to the ed. 
Husiatyn, 1904. — 430, p.69b. The notes are from the hands of 
Elia Misrahi and R. Nissim; cf. Michael, Ov ha-Hayyim, No. 1130, 
p- 559-—446, p.77 b. The person meant is Jesaia da Montagnana.— 
Nos. 447-63 are all MSS. of Maimuni’s Mishnah Commentary, which 
no other library possesses in such wealth. It is a matter of extreme 
regret that in the recent publications of portions of the commentary 
these MSS. have been so rarely made use of.—466, p. 88a. The 
owner’s name is Shabbatai Elhanan b. Hiskija Manoah Sanguinetti, 
Rabbi at Ferrara; cf. Mortara, p. 39. The signers of the permission 
to print are Aaron Cases (died 1767 in Mantua, cf. Mortara, p. 10) and 
Jacob Zarfati—469, p. 89a. The second owner is Jehuda Nagni; 
with regard to the name “ Malach ” ef. Mortara, p. 37.—474, p. 94 b. 
Read Salvator Sal. Ravenna. — 476, p. 95b. Joseph Diena.—481, 
p- 1ooa. Is it perhaps Nonantella (Prov. of Modena) ?—485, p. 102 a. 
The copyist of this Mishneh Thorah is also otherwise known by his 
work; cf. Rivista Israelitica, I, 113 (ibid., Note a, read TiN O75 
V, 133, Corriere Israelitico, VII, 119). The names of the towns men- 
tioned in the contract of purchase which follows are La Volta, 
Rivarolo, Revere, all near Mantua. (For a history of the family 
dalla Volta, see No. 523, pp. 130a8sq.). The date would suit exactly 
if we were to read N’5W; the 16th of March, 1578, was a Sunday.— 
492, p.105b. The purchaser's name is Solomon da Revere of S. Piero. 
The owner mentioned on p. 1b is Isaac da Modena; that mentioned 
on p. 232b should be read 1°87, Solomon b. Moses da Terracina. 
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—505, p. 114 b. Concerning Jehiel da Betel cf. Vogelstein und 
Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in Rom, I, p. 332; in the contract of purchase 
read “ROX %7*.—Nos. 511 sq. contain a number of names which 
will prove of importance for Germania Judaica. The solution of 
{1 into Regensburg, Wiirzburg, and Niirnberg is a very felicitous 
stroke; it is true that 1 might also designate Frankfurt. — 517, 
p.124a. Elia is perhaps identical with the one mentioned in Graetz- 
Jubelschrift, hebr. p. 55.— 521, p. 128 b 1"")P) = da Correggio ; wd) 
=Gallico.-- 530, p. 137 a. sy = Vercelli; concerning the family 
Segre, cf. Mortara, p. 60; it is interesting to learn that Or Zarua 
was about to have been printed then.—537, p. 1432. The Respon- 
sum is probably addressed to Jos. b. MoSeh, not to Jos. b. Jizhak of 
Orleans; cf. On wad awn’ D, ed. Rosenthal, Responsa, No. 15, and 
Notes ibid.—545, p. 148 b. ‘M390 O’N=Trabotti (Mortara, p. 65). 
—556, p.154b. The name 1.534=Rabenu is correct.—558, p. 155 a. 
Cf. Lowenstein in MS. 1904, p. 678 sq.—562. Concerning the author 
cf. Mortara, p.61; Hirschfeld, Catal. Montefiore, No. 138; ZfHB., 
VIII, passim.—564, p. 158 b. The date seems to read DYOINN bib (?). 
The testimonial for M. Fontanella was made out in Scandiano.— 576, 
p. 168a. The name is Jacob Raphael Pegna.—Of the Karaite MSS., 
Nos. 584 sq., those of Kirkisani deserve particular attention; they 
were first made known by Poznanski in Steinschneider-Festschrift, 
pp- 195-218. 

III. The collection of liturgies is the most important of those 
described in the present volume; in mere extent it occupies more 
than half of the space of the volume. In the case of a great number 
of these codices, I had the opportunity of convincing myself of the 
thoroughness of the descriptions by means of personal examination. 
Mr. Margoliouth’s notices have been written with great care and with 
detailed knowledge of the subject. I must say, however, that in my 
opinion the method generally adopted in the description of Mahzor 
MSS. should be totally different. The initial verses and the names of 
the authors of the various Piyutim, which are all that are in most 
cases given, are not the only data of importance, and exhibit in no 
wise that which is peculiar and characteristic to a ritus. Of much 
greater significance are, in many cases, the superscriptions and the 
various rules given for liturgical use and application, &c., which 
however are here often passed by. Likewise, in the case of Selihot, the 
decisive point is not to be found in the poetical pieces, but much 
rather—where one would least expect to find it—in the Biblical 
verses and in the prose pieces, which however are, as a rule, not 
noted. Likewise the usual prayers, which are here dispatched 
with the short remark “Common Prayers,” contain much that is 
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characteristic and significant. This, of course, is not said by way of 
criticism of the author; it is merely the utterance of a general wish, 
for a detailed exposition and discussion of which, however, this is not 
the place. Just as little is he to be criticized for not having always 
given the acrostics, which in many cases can be very readily extracted 
from the various pieces; this, as a matter of fact, has often been 
done. The catalogue, as it lies before us, is a very useful means for 
the purpose of obtaining general information and is very easy to be 
handled. The constant references to the various literary-historical 
authorities, in particular to Zunz's Literaturyesch. d. synag. Poesie, 
enhance its value decidedly. 

In the liturgical collection of the British Museum all the rites are 
represented. The catalogue presents the following divisions: (A) 
The Haggadah, Nos. 605-12, pp. 197-205; (B) Siddur of Amram 
Gaon, Nos. 613-14, p. 206; (C) Italian Rite, Nos. 615-48, pp. 207- 
62; (D) Franco-German-Polish Rite, Nos. 649-84, pp. 263-3303 
(E) Romania and Corfu Rite, Nos. 685-91, pp. 330-46; (F) Spanish, 
North African, and Oriental Rites, Nos. 692-710, pp. 346-96; (@) 
The Yemenite Rite, Nos. 711-23, pp. 396-450; (H) The Karaite 
Ritual, Nos. 724-32, pp. 450-87. The order of the codices in the 
catalogue is as follows: the Siddur comes first, the Mahzor follows, 
and the list concludes with an enumeration of collections of special 
pieces, of particular prayers or commentaries. ‘One or more repre- 
sentative codices are placed at the head of their respective sections or 
subsections, and the MSS. that follow are, whenever needful, com- 
pared with these standard types.” Among the particularly note- 
worthy codices there may be mentioned the Vitry Mahzor, No. 655, 
which served as basis for our not very successful edition; likewise 
the MSS. of the old French rite, which are quite rare (Nos. 663 sq., 
677). The Yemen Mahzor has already been made the theme of 
a comprehensive study by the author himself (J.Q.R., XVII, 690-711). 

I may be permitted to subjoin some complementary details. 

To A. Almost all of these beautifully illustrated Haggadahs seem 
to have come from the Provence; the type of the miniatures points 
to the Provence as the place of their origin (cf. Rivista Israelitica, I, 
155), and the peculiarities of the handwriting and of the rite itself 
confirm this view. The family Shealtiel Hen, which Cod. 606 names 
as owner, is likewise a Provencal family (cf. Ozar Nehmad, II, 229 sq. ; 
for No. 605 cf. also Zunz, Ritus, p. 46). It appears that the French 
(Provengal) type of miniature was regarded as exemplary; Italian 
MSS., as late as the time of the high Renaissance, still exhibit these 
types of miniatures. 

On p. 202 a, the date should be corrected to 1602. C. No. 615; 
the name N*ONND is Maraviglia.—No. 616, p. 221 b. Piyyut, No. 3 
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(Cat., p. 309 a) begins with Max MN Nd nn in Luzzatto, Makzor, 
I, 158b; in the same place, Nos. 9, 2, read imby3. In this codice, 
as well as in the next, the composition of b43° is ascribed to Daniel 
b. Yehudah; cf. Luzzatto, N13, p. 20. The name in the birth- 
register at the end (Cot., p. 210a) is Leona; the mother's name is 
mo =Giuditta—No.619. The inscription 13.510 OM yI7 N32 NN|arD 
is curious, as we know nothing of any relationship between the two 
families.—- Nos. 621-3 show the well-known, beautiful hand of 
Abraham Farizol. No. 621 contains in addition a considerable ap- 
pendix of ni7sv. The Italian Rite preserved its character and 
integrity more tenaciously than any other; the new Piyyutim were 
never incorporated immediately into the text, but had to content 
themselves with a place in the Appendix. No. 621 was written for 
Bonaventura da Vigevano, who resided in Cremona. No. 622 has 
over Noman ANN the following superscription: 5’ Nt nya. 
This and similar false statements concerning Azharot are often to be 
met with: the copyists may perhaps have heard something vague 
about the authors of the various pieces, without being able to decide 
exactly which of these poems were to be ascribed to the one or to the 
other of the poets.— Nos. 624-25 are Italian translations of the Sid- 
dur. The beginning of No. 624 in modern Italian runs as follows: 
“Ogni volta che si arriva a scuola si saluta e dicesi questo.” The close 
(p. 217) consists of a translation of ndiyd ’n 3m; the word before 
the last must be read ‘O"N25=laudate. In No. 625 the last word, 
according to the MS., read SeneD 4 vaby (e lo di degli tem- 
porali = 0°01"); cf. H. B., XIX, 22.— Nos. 626-7 are thoroughly 
described in the J. Q. R., XVI, 73sq., and mentioned in Zunz, Ritus, 
p. 78. The Mahzor deserves all attention, not alone because of its 
richness, but also by reason of its “very fine execution.” Concerning 
the Menorah, a long cabbalistic explanation and defence of which, 
contained in the codice, is quoted by the catalogue, cf. Zunz, loc. cit., 
149. In the case of VII, nYW"D “7 (p. 220b), it is striking to note 
that, contrary to the usual custom, there is a Shiba’ta to Musaph for 
all the four Sabbaths, that it bears the name W077 (=Rahit), and 
that these pieces for Musaph precede those for Jozer. The term 
pdro for the finale of the Jozer, which from p. 221a and onward is 
often to be met with, deserved particular explanation; cf. Zunz, 
Syn. Poesie, p. 62.—In No. 627 there is a very rich selection of 
Selihoth, which have been arranged in groups with particular head- 
ings, e.g. 124-48 OM. In No. VI NN (p. 226 a), Poy jow 
(sic) 728 should be supplemented by DMIF ON" OY as in 2a; in 
the case of the Selihoth in the same place, Nos. 13 sq. are no longer all 
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for ONIN oO Naw. The colophon (p. 228b) is not correct; the 
designation of a place reading “here in Florence prev yl” 
is impossible. But it is difficult to decipher the correct statement 
from the MS.; in the note of sale, line 1, the word Sxmad must be 
added; then I read NNW YND (?) II Jehiel b. Joab da Montal- 
cino, who lives in Florence a ruined man, sells from sheer necessity, 
&e. As for the name cf. Mortara, p. 8.—In the colophon of No, 628 
(p. 230b) the date 28th Elul harmonizes neither with the day of the 
week nor with the Sidra; it should read Dix ‘na "3 DY, ie. Wed- 
nesday, 8th of Elul. The date 1297 is of importance with regard. to 
the settlement of the Jews in Cento; cf. Jewish Encycl., III, p. 653.— 
No. 629 (2344): *9N=Arezzo, 1p =Forli; the date given in the 
colophon, 234 b, is incorrect, as the 13th of Elul never falls on Thurs- 
day.— No. 631, p. 238 b (Cat., 240). Here ‘DD WN ND is not 
Meir of Sezze (this is transcribed *S°D!, p. 258 a), but rather Massese 
=of Massa.—In No. 632 (242 a) certain names must be corrected, 
NO'INT = Ravenna, 7b NO = Bella Viola, 2° =Pinto, ONPT 
=Roccas (Roques), 7)°™D"p=Cremesina (Zunz, Ges. Schr., II, 57), 
MINN =Modona. No. 12 is Diamanta. The name 7M in Venice 
(No. 7) is familiar to us through the pupil of Juda da Modena, 
Joseph Hamiz.—No. 633 (245 b). The entry on p.1a runs as follows: 
Questo lib®° é@ del Davide Samuel di gia Moise Borghi.—No. 635. 
Concerning the continuation of the Piyutim in III after nv bx 
cf. Zunz, Liter, pp. 667-8.—No. 636, p. 250. In the Aboda read 
dys 1D.—No.641. Concerning the cemeteries in Padua (the oldest, 
mentioned in No. 7, is near the Porta Codalunga) cf. Ciscato, Ant., 
Gli Ebrei in Padova, pp. 171 sq. 

D. Concerning the Targumim and Aramaic Piyyutim to the festival 
readings in Codd. 656, 663 et al., the Vitry Mahzor should have been 
drawn upon for reference and comparison.—No. 659. The date, 
“Jerusalem, 1349,” is very suspicious; very striking is likewise the 
statement made in Cod. 672 that a German Mahzor was sold in Lisbon, 
1384.—No. 662, p. 287 a. After ‘D102 the word NI” must be added. 
—No. 667, p. 303b. In the quotation from 7”>v read y”> ‘71D 
= Joseph Katz, brother-in-law of Moses Isserles (cf. Asulai, OY 
pvdytin , No. 143). Ibid., p. 304; the emendation 8°22N2 is im- 
possible, as there were no Jews in England in the fourteenth century. 
—No. 684 deserves consideration because of the enumeration and 
comparison it gives of the various rites; the extensive extracts from 
these are very serviceable. Nos. 683-4 deserve likewise particular 
attention because of the Judaeo-German translation; the former was 
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written in Mestre, in the case of the latter the names point to Italy 
(on p. 2a it should read Israel Rubiera, cf. Mortara, p. 58). 

E. No. 685 (p. 331 b). As a matter of fact the Haggadah is lack- 
ing in the MS.; the note which the catalogue cites as authority 
comes probably from the copy which was used. Concerning the 
Paitan Serah Kasani cf. Zunz, Liter., pp. 466, 704. The agreement 
between the MSS. and the printed Mahzor Romania is not exactly 
extensive ; Nos. 686-7 embody the Corfu ritual. For the literature 
on Corfu cf. R. E. J., XXXII-XXXIV, and concerning the Greek 
element in the religious service, cf. Verhandlungen des V. Intern. 
Oriental. Congresses, vol. II, 1, pp. 226 sq.; L. Modona, Catalogue 
Bologna, No. 2. 

F. No. 692, p. 347a. The piece closes in the printed Sephardic 
Mahzor just as Zunz has it; 347 b, No. 7, reads in ed. more correctly 
as follows: PD) AN yn. The presence of the OW3 within the 
Tefilla is also a variation from ed. To No. 693 the author calls the 
reader's attention to the fact that the extracts from the Tur Orah 
Hayyim of Jacob b. Asher b. Jehiel do not agree with the number 
contained in edd. This is the case with all MSS.; cf., e. g., the notes 
in WY pd, ed. Freimann. The note concerning the absence of 
moy Pin in Kaddish (ibid.) must be corrected; the sentence 
stands in the edd. only for the Sabbath service. The exact identifi- 
cation of the codice with the Castilian ritual is a very difficult 
matter; it might be termed with just as much right Provengal as 
Castilian.—P. 350a, Note. The reference given here to Zunz, Liter, 
Pp. 472, is misleading, for there the question is not concerning the 
piece for the 9th of Ab, but rather concerning the later form of it. 
Ibid., b: Under g the variation of the MS. from the ed. is natural, as 
the cabbalistic elements are not to be found there.—P. 351 a, VIII, 
syd nbnn, ibid., last line, read Nd*y>.—P. 351b. Under b1 the 
beginning Ww NHN should have been noted, likewise in c 1 
y7y 193. The printed Mahzor names as author of both pieces 
Jehuda ha-Levi; our codice is, however, further evidence of their 
having been.composed by Joseph ibn Abitur; cf. Landshuth, Woy 
M3y7, p.93; Luzzatto, O'N"SN md, pp. 31sq. In b 8 the author 
named is 933 Nw YN ON 39 (sic!). It is very characteristic to 
note how the name of the author of this Vidduj becomes more and 
more disfigured, the mistake continually growing in extent. c 2 
seems to be identical with the Vidduj given by Zunz, Liter., 504, 2, 
but in that case the beginning is incorrect. On p. 352a, f 2 seems to 
be the incorrect rendering of the beginning or of the end of a piece ; 
according to the usual structure of the Hoshanot a piece that does 
not begin with XIN belongs here. The additions to the Hoshanot 
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(352a-b) betray cabbalistic influence.—No. 694 (p. 353a) names in 
I 2 as author of 713M no less a person than “the divine Socrates ” ; 
ef. Zunz, Liter., 516.—No. 697 (p. 35 b) contains only commentaries 
and is therefore not in its right place; in 356 b read WN NDT 
wy ma. It is interesting to learn that Isaac b. Todros had the 
Azharot 5M “Wank in his copy of Amram’s Siddur.—P. 362 b, at the 
bottom ; the Pope is Alexander VIII, 1689-91, to whom Avignon was 
returned by France.— No. 700, p. 364a, Note F, cf. Gross, Gallia Judaica, 
pp. 7 and 257; with regard to No. 12 cf. the correct beginning to be 
found further on, p. 372b, No. III, 5. The notices given there 
should be compared in general with those given here.—No. 701, p. 368b, 
VI, 5 should because of the acrostic read NNN (cf. Amram II, 38 a). 
No. 7, read ‘93. P. 371 a, on top, read ryndrab23 (Isa. xl. 29).— 
703 a, II (p. 377.4) has the superscription ‘ONT ‘PID fa AININDY ; 
concerning the acrostic cf. Zunz, Liter., pp. 761sq. C 14 (p. 3794) is 
alitany to NWNY WIID’ ON Iw*.— No. 704, c 4 (p. 383.4), read 723, 
cf. 703, c 4 (p. 378b). For the Aboda cf. Rosenberg, ‘7° ‘wyId pip 
DIP OINI, I, 19. 

The description of the MSS. is followed, on p. 489, by an Index- 
Table of the MSS. described in this volume, which gives a comparison 
between the old press-marks of the MSS. and the numbers of the 
present catalogue; then, on p. 492, by a short list of “‘ Addenda et 
Corrigenda.” The volume closes with ten photographic plates, which 
“have been chosen partly with the intention of showing the style 
occasionally employed in the ornamentation of Mediaeval Hebrew 
MSS.” Our knowledge in the field of Hebrew Palaeography is still in 
its rudiments, and these beautiful and finely executed plates will be 
a very welcome contribution. 

One slight defect may here be noted. Within the book itself, in 
the case of references to other MSS., the old press-mark of the MS. 
instead of the catalogue page-number is given, which makes the work 
of consulting and looking up very slow and tedious. This should be 
avoided in the third volume. Our ardent wish is that this will soon 
appear and worthily conclude this monumental work, for which all 
students will be deeply grateful to the author. He has already 
earned their thanks and esteem. 


I. ELBOGEN. 
BERLIN, January, 1906. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY POINTS IN THE 
PENTATEUCH. 


BuTIN, RoMAIN. The ten Nequdoth of the Torah, or The meaning 
and purpose of the extraordinary points of the Pentateuch 
(Massoretic Text). A contribution to the history of textual 
criticism among the ancient Jews. A Dissertation submitted 
to the Faculty of Philosophy of the Catholic University, &c. 
Baltimore, 1906. ix+136 pp. 8vo. 


In der ganzen Bibel finden sich an 15 Stellen Punkte iiber ein- 
zelnen Buchstaben oder Wéortern, die aussergewdhnliche Punkte 
genannt werden. Zwei Drittel, nimlich 10, entfallen auf den 
Pentateuch, was fiir die sorgfiltigere Textrecension der Tora spricht. 
Die 10 punktirten Stellen der Tora sind die folgenden :— 

. Gen. xvi. 5 752°) 93 “A DD. 

. Gen. xviii. 9 #58 1K. 

. Gen. xix. 33 7DipI AIIwa yt Nd. 

Gen. xxxiii. 4 PEAT Nw Sy bon. 

Gen. xxxvii. 12 DT3N jx¥ AS mynd. 

. Num. iii. 39 JUAN. 

. Num. ix. 10 APINT JI IN. 

. Num. xxi. 30 N27) SY AWN MD) IY. 

. Num, xxix. 15 wy jiwy. 

. Deut. xxix. 28 odry sy 15559354 435 mbaom. 


Die ibrigen 5 Stellen sind: 1. 2 Sam. xix. 20 83! TWN DY. 
2. Jesaia xliv. 19 ADA OMY. 3. Ezech. xli. 20 IIA Wr. 
4. Ezech. xlvi. 22 Mipspad. 5. Psalm xxvii. 13 8515. Da itiber 
die 4 tiberpunktirten Stellen der Propheten im Midrasch und Talmud 
keine Bemerkungen vorkommen und das Psalmwort, wie ich nach- 
zuweisen versucht habe (Masoretische Untersuchungen, Strassburg, 
1891, pp. 36-9), urspriinglich nicht tiber den Buchstaben, sondern 
am Anfang und Ende des Wortes je einen Punkt hatte, kann man 
die oberen Punkte der 10 Stellen des Pentateuchs als selbstindige 
Erscheinung der biblischen Textgeschichte betrachten und ihnen 
eine eigene Untersuchung widmen. In meiner angefihrten Schrift 
habe ich sie in einem eigenen Kapitel behandelt (pp. 6-34) und 
Butin durfte sich mit Recht auf diese allein beschrinken. 

Eine erschépfende Untersuchung der in Rede stehenden Text- 
erscheinung hat drei Fragen zu behandeln: 1. Standen die Punkte, 
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soweit die masoretische Ueberlieferung bekannt ist, zu allen Zeiten 
auf denselben Buchstaben, auf denen sie der textus receptus zeigt ? 
2. Was war ihre urspriingliche Bedeutung? 3. Wie alt sind diese 
Punkte? Unser Autor hat sich alle diese Fragen gestellt und sie 
auf Grund einer in die kleinsten Details eingehenden methodischen 
Untersuchung zu beantworten versucht. Ich bin in der angenehmen 
Lage, ihm in allen Hauptresultaten zustimmen zu kénnen. Eine 
kurze Zusammenfassung wird dies dartun und zugleich iiber das 
textgeschichtlich ausserordentlich wichtige Problem die Uneinge- 
weihten orientiren. 

Die erste Frage ist entschieden zu verneinen. In meiner Schrift 
Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift (Budapest-Strassburg, 1894), 
p. 118 f., sind die bedeutenden Differenzen der Masoreten iiber Zahl 
und Stellen der Punkte zusammengestellt, die unser Autor ebenfalls 
betont. Der grosse Masoret des vorigen Jahrhunderts, W. Heiden- 
heim, dussert sich wie folgt: “Es gibt viele Differenzen zwischen 
den verschiedenen Quellen, was in der einen steht, steht nicht in der 
anderen.” Referent durfte also mit Recht sagen: ‘“ Unter solchen 
Umstinden ist die Rekurrirung auf die iltesten Quellen und die 
Berichtigung der gar nicht unbestrittenen auf uns gekommenen 
masoretischen Tradition aus denselben kein kritisches Wagnis. Die 
masoretischen Angaben tiber diesen Punkt sind das Produkt eines 
langen historischen Processes und stellen nur das Endergebnis des- 
selben, aber nicht die historische Wahrheit dar” (1.c., 119). 

Es ist leicht verstiindlich, dass die masoretischen Notizen, deren 
charakteristischstes Merkmal im Allgemeinen die dusserste Kiirze ist, 
die also in unserem Falle in der Regel nur die zu itiberpunktirende Stelle 
tradirten, Missverstiindnissen ausgesetzt, wihrend die Deutungen der 
Punkte im Talmud und Midrasch vermége dieser ihrer Eigenschaft 
vor solchen geschiitzt waren. Bei richtigem Verstindniss wieder- 
spiegeln sie die zur Zeit ihrer Entstehung tberpunktirten Stellen. 
Sie sind mithin verlisslichere Zeugen als die Masora, was ich bewiesen 
zu haben glaube. Um aber aus diesen Deutungen richtige Schliisse 
ziehen zu kénnen, muss man erst die urspriingliche Bedeutung der 
Punkte iiber den Buchstaben feststellen. In meinen Masoretischen 
Untersuchungen habe ich mit dieser Frage eingesetzt, mich aber nur 
auf die Aussagen der jiidischen Tradition, also auf die iltesten 
und berufensten Zeugen, beschriinkt und bin gleichsam in medias res 
eingetreten. Unser Autor widmet dieser Frage ebenfalls sein erstes 
Kapitel (pp. 1-19), wobei er eine von grosser Belesenheit zeugende 
Geschichte der Anschauungen iiber diesen Punkt gibt und dieselben 
zugleich einer eingehenden Kritik unterzieht. Im zweiten Kapitel 
wird die Untersuchung auf breitester Grundlage fortgesetzt und die 
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Bedeutung der Punkte als Tilgungszeichen, als dele, festgestellt (p. 43), 
sowie Kénigs und Levias’ Kinwiirfe gegen diese Auffassung widerlegt. 
Gleichzeitig werden auch Analogien aus dem alexandrinisch-griech- 
ischen Schrifttum herbeigezogen (42). 

Im 3. Kapitel (pp. 52-107) werden die punktirten Stellen einzel- 
weise ausfiihrlich behandelt. Obgleich der Autor von derselben 
Grundanschauung ausgeht, die auch ich vertrete, und mit demselben ° 
Material operirt, denn die herbeigezogenen Bibeliibersetzungen (LXX, 
Syr., Samar., auch samar-hebr. Bibel) werfen fiir die zu entscheidenden 
Fragen nicht viel ab, kommt er doch in manchen Punkten zu anderen 
Resultaten. Nachdem wir oben die Punkte des teaxtus receptus schon 
mitgeteilt haben, wird der Kiirze halber eine Gegeniiberstellung der 
Resultate des Referenten und des Autors geniigen. Das Fragezeichen 
soll andeuten, dass das Resultat nicht gauz sicher ist. 


BLAv. Burin. 
1. Gen. xvi. 5 93°3) a Ph) 
2. Gen. xviii. g FR (7yoN) TION 858 iON 
3. Gen. xix. 33, 35 ADIPA} AdIp3i 
4. Gen. xxxiii. 4 (2) 3A nN Pd wy pay ape A 
PEM awry by bo» 
5. Gen. xxxvii. 12 O7'3N jN¥ AN mynd vielleicht nur MN. 
6. Num. iii. 39 AAS PARI 
7. Num. ix. 10 APN 77735 APN 77 
8. Num. xxi. 30 We (!) oder N29 Ty WN (7) AWN 
g. Num. xxix. 15 finwy fey) oder das ebenso. 
zweite jw. 
10. Deut. xxix. 28 i3ASs ataS Mino ebenso. 


pdyy sy sad) 2d ndaam, 


Mit Ausnahme von 3 Fallen, und zwar den minder wichtigeren, 
stimmen die beiden Listen iiberein. Ebenso befindet sich Autor und 
Referent in Uebereinstimmung in Bezug auf die dritte Frage, nimlich 
tiber das Alter der puncta extraordinaria. Ref. hat sie in vortannai- 
tische Zeit, also in vorchristliche Zeit gesetzt (Zur Einleitung, 115), 
unser Autor meint ebenfalls, sie seien vielleicht in die soferische Zeit 
zu versetzen (p. 23). Sie sind die altesten Zeugen der Textkritik und 
als solche ist ihnen eine hohe Bedeutung zuzuschreiben. Diese 
Bedeutung liegt nicht in der materiellen Verinderung, die sie am 
Bibeltext bewirken, denn diese ist auch vom Gesichtspunkte der 
glaubigsten Verehrer des Bibelwortes keine allzu besondere. Der 
Sinn der betreffenden Stellen erleidet ja tiberhaupt keine Verin- 
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derung. Und gerade dieser Umstand vorleiht den oberen Punkten 
eine aussergewdhnliche Wichtigkeit fir die biblische Textgeschichte. 
Mit welcher Sorgfalt ist ein Text behiitet worden, bei dem die Scheu 
vor dem Buchstaben eine so hohe Stufe erreicht hat, dass einzelne 
von ihnen, die den Sinn iiberhaupt nicht beeinflussen, weder einfach 
belassen noch schlankweg getilgt, sondern durch kritische Mittel 
elementarster Art, durch Punkte, als zum Text nicht zugehdrig 
bezeichnet werden! Vor mindestens 2,000 Jahren war schon nicht 
nur der Inhalt, sondern auch der Text der biblischen Schriften in 
seinen fusseren Elementen ein hochheiliger. Entspricht es den 
Regeln philologischer Kritik, wenn man mit einem solchen Texte 
wie mit Profan-Texten umspringt, die sich eines solch héchstkriftigen 
Schutzes nie erfreuten? Von diesem Gesichtswinkel betrachtet, sind 
die aussergewéhnlichen Punkte als Symptom der Textbehandlung fiir 
die biblische Textgeschichte von oberster Bedeutung. 

Auf Einzelheiten soll nicht eingegangen werden, doch michte ich 
im Allgemeinen bemerken, dass Verf. auf Seite 30 ff. nur die Méglich- 
keit, aber nicht die Tatsdchlichkeit eines alexandrinisch-hellenistischen 
Einflusses dargetan hat. Wire dies der Fall gewesen, so hitte er 
sich in erster Reihe beim Schreibstoff zeigen miissen, zumal der 
alexandrinische Papyrus wohlfeil, wihrend das palistinische Pergament 
teuer war. Auch findet sich von den alexandrinischen kritischen 
Zeichen kein einziges im officiellen Text der Synagogenrollen. Wohl 
hat Krauss (Z. A. W., 1902, pp. 57-65) behauptet, der Obelos finde 
sich im masoretischen Text, doch hat er hiefiir nur eine von ihm 
emendirte unsichere Leseart aus dem nachtalmudischen Traktat So- 
ferim (VI, 1 X5) anzufiihren vermocht, wihrend die alten Quellen 
(Baraitha Sabb., 115 b ; Rosch Haschana, 17 b ; Sifre Numeri, LXXXIV, 
zu X, 35; cf. Masor. Untersuch. 42 f.) ausdriicklich von Punkten oder 
unbestimmt von Zeichen im Allgemeinen reden. Die Punkte iiber den 
Buchstaben diirften gemein semitisch und nicht erst spit von den 
Alexandrinern entlehnt sein (cf. die Analogien bei Butin, 42 ff.).—Der 
Doppelpunkt, der bei den Alexandrinern das Satzende bezeichnet 
(p. 34), ist in den nichtsynagogalen Bibeltexten erst sehr spit in 
diesem Sinne verwendet worden. In welcher Zeit? ist noch nicht 
untersucht worden. Sicher ist jedenfalls, dass in alterer Zeit nicht 
die Versenden, sondern die Versanfainge mittels Punkte angedeutet 
wurden. Im Altesten Teile des Traktates Soferim (siehe tiber die 
Zusammensetzung desselben Jew. Encyclopedia, sub ‘Soferim’) liest 
man den folgenden Satz: 12% D'PIDD WN IP IY IPD|Y HD (III, 7). 
Es gibt mehrere Lesarten (cf. Miiller z. St.), doch bieten alle iiber- 
einstimmend den fiir unsere Frage entscheidenden Satz: “ Die Vers- 
anfinge seien punktirt.” Wichtig waren tatsichlich beim Studium 
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der Bibel die Versanfainge und nicht die Versenden, wovon jeder 
Bibellehrer bis auf den heutigen Tag sich zu tiberzeugen vielfach 
Gelegenheit hat. So heisst es auch j. Sabbath 3b, 71: “den Kindern 
ordnet man Freitagabend bei Kerzenschein die Versanfinge.” Nach 
anderer Leseart (siehe Bacher, Alteste Terminologie d. jiidisch. Schrift- 
auslegung, p. 204 und 130) ist hier von den Abschnittanfingen (nicht 
DPIDD WRI, sondern NYWD WN) die Rede. Doch indert dies an 
der Tatsache, dass der Versanfang und nicht das Versende Beachtung 
fand, gar nichts, denn das Vorhandensein der ersteren Leseart zeigt 
ja, dass man den Versanfiingen Bedeutung beimass, was auch pida- 
gogisch natiirlich ist. Beiliufig sei zu 37, n. 9 bemerkt, dass die Zahl 
der Verse in alter Zeit nicht schwankte, was ich in J.Q.R., IX. Band, 
ausfihrlich nachgewiesen habe. 

Zu den Details sei noch manches bemerkt. Zur Vers- und Wortmitte 
des Pentateuchs (p. 27) vgl. mein Zur Hinleitung, 108 ff.; zur Wort- 
zahl und Buchstabenzahl einzelner Abschnitte und Stellen der Schrift 
(ib.) vgl. J.Q. R., IX, woselbst eine Zusammenstellung gegeben wurde. 
Ueber die Verbreitung der Bibelexemplare (p. 27 f.) siehe mein 
Althebriisches Buchwesen, 84-97, wo ihre Geschichte von der Zeit des 
Chronisten bis zum Abschluss des Talmuds erzihlt ist. Seite 30 
citirt Verf. den Aristeasbrief, nach welchem ein Fluch gegen die 
Verinderung der neuen griechischen Uebersetzung ausgesprochen 
werde und bemerkt hierzu, dass sicherlich auch in Palaestina ein 
ihnlicher Respekt vor der Reinheit des Bibeltextes existirte. Ganz 
sicher. Es ist sogar sicher, dass die Verehrung des Buchstaben 
von Palaestina nach Alexandria gekommen ist, wie denn nach dem 
Aristeasbrief selbst die ganze griechische Version ein Produkt pal. 
Schriftgelehrter ist. Seite 32 sagt der Verfasser, dass die Ahnlichkeit 
der Schreibmethoden zwischen Palaestina und Alexandria darauf 
schliessen lasse, dass “the Palestinian Jews actually depended on 
Alexandria for the various graphical peculiarities.” Doch hat der 
Autor, zumal fiir die alte Zeit, d. h. bis ins 1. Jahrhundert post, nichts 
bewiesen. Denn es gibt im officiellen Bibeltext kein anderes Zeichen 
als den Punkt, dieser war aber gemeinsemitisch und kann aus den 
hellenistischen Schreiberzeichen gar nicht hergeleitet werden. Die 
“umgekehrten Nun” waren urspriinglich ebenfalls Punkte, wie Masor. 
Untersuchungen, pp. 40-45, nachgewiesen worden. Die “schwebenden 
Buchstaben” (cf. ib., 46 ff.) sind an den insgesamt vier Stellen aus 
innerer Entwickelung zuerkliren. Es gibt kein einziges in Alexandria 
kritisch bearbeitetes Buch, das sowenig ‘“kritische Zeichen” aufzu- 
weisen hitte, als simtliche 24 Biicher der Bibel. Wenn eine Ent- 
lehnung alexandrinischer Diorthose stattgefunden hitte, zumal in 
vorchristlicher Zeit, da doch spiter das genuine Judentum sich gegen 
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alles Fremde absperrte, so wire die Spirlichkeit solcher Zeichen ganz un- 
begreiflich. Auch die vom Verf., p. 33, n. 4, angefiihrten Autoren haben 
nichts bewiesen. Es mutet mich sonderbar an, wenn angenommen wird, 
dass Nachum aus Gimzo seine Deutungsmethode des “ Einbeziehens 
und Ausschliessens” (01Y) 35) unter Philos Einfluss ausgebildet 
habe. Wie stellt man sich das vor? Hat Nachum, der Stockfromme, 
wie er im Talmud dargestellt wird, den Philo gelesen? Hat er 
dies getan, werden es auch andere Schriftgelehrte getan haben. 
Wie kommt es dann, dass keiner von ihnen den Namen Philos, 
des von ihnen nach obiger Annahme ohne Zweifel als Schriftgelehrten 
hochgeschitzten Mannes, auch nur ein einzigesmal erwihnt hat, 
wihrend doch gesagt wird, Akiba habe die genannte Regel von 
Nachum iibernommen? Ferner ist zu bedenken, dass die Verehrung 
der diusseren Hiille der Schrift, des Bibelwortes und Bibelbuchstabens 
oder, wie man es zu nennen beliebt, der Buchstabenglaube, jedenfalls 
in Palaestina friiher heimisch sein musste, als in Alexandria. 
Haben etwa die hellenistischen Juden das Bediirfniss nach einer 
Akylas-Version verspiirt oder die palaestinischen Juden? Ich vermag 
also unserem Autor in der obigen Annahme (p. 36) nicht zu folgen. 
Daselbst spricht er auch von “‘R. Hillel,” was falsch ist, denn Hillel 
wird nie Rabbi genannt. 

Simeon ben Eleazar hat die Regel aufgesiellt: ANNW Dp $33 
anon Sy man aps snsn ns et ans apn by nan ans xyw 
TpIA MX WAT ANN (Gen. r. xlviii. 15 zu Gen. xviii. 9 #58). Dieselbe 
Regel wiederholt er zu Gen. xxxiii, 4 Pe") mit dem Zusatz: N? ND 
yon aw tbe sds ansa by aan amps adv apo Sy Aan ans 
925 553 pwn ayy AMNa (Gen. r. lxxviii, 9). Inj. Pesachim, 36 d 26 
findet sich dieselbe Regel im Namen der Rabbiner in folgender Form: 
nx poor. anon nx wt ons nrnpin by man ansnw ayws 
poor apa nx wart ons anon Sy aan mpsaw ayn, “pon 
wart ns pyndo nox mp soy oy pew py 7’ ° anon my 
WN “Np? (Num. ix. ro] Apa x’ Anon nx pops: Ap nN 
APN TAT PS) PII. Dies sind die altesten Stellen, die sich auch 
sonst finden (Masor. Unters., 8; Butin, 46, n. 5). Unser Autor 
behandelt sie pp. 46-50 (cf. auch 84 ff.) und bemerkt zur ersten 
Stelle: “The exact translation of this passage is not clear, on account 
of the various meanings that can be put on 7)P) and 3N3” (47); 
ferner nach Besprechung des Schlusssatzes der zweiten Stelle (Gen. r. 
Ixxviii. 9): ‘‘ What is meant by this rule is not beyond dispute.” Doch 
glauben wir, dass die Regel ganz deutlich und klar ist. Es empfiehlt 
sich von den Deutungen selber auszugehen. Es werden gedeutet 
(a) Gen, xviii. 9 HOS als YX, (b) APM als APN, (c) Wpvri als 
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nachdrickliches 7p, d. h. als ein Kiissen vom ganzen Herzen, 
Bei (a) sind mehr punktirte als unpunktirte Buchstaben, folglich 
bilden die punktirten fiir sich selbst die Grundlage der Deutung; 
bei (b) sind mehr unpunktirte als punktirte Buchstaben, folglich 
wird der Punkt als nicht existirend betrachtet; bei (c) ist das ganze 
Wort auspunktirt, folglich zeigen die Punkte an, dass etwas beson- 
deres gemeint ist. Simon meint nun, es werde auf ein aufrichtiges, 
Jannai meint hiagegen, es werde eben auf ein unaufrichtiges Kiissen 
aufmerksam gemacht. Buchstaben ohne Punkte heissen 3N5 Schrift, 
Buchstaben mit Punkten heissen 7}P3. Simon meint nun: sind 
mehr Buchstaben unpunktirt als punktirt, dann sind die Punkte als 
nichtexistirend zu betrachten ; sind mehr Buchstaben punktirt als 
unpunktirt, dann sind die unpunktirten als nichtexistirend zu be- 
trachten. Sind aber alle auspunktirt, d. h. in seiner Sprache: weder 
die punktirten, noch die unpunktirten sind in der Mehrzahl, folglich 
kann die obige Regel nicht in Anwendung kommen, dann ist mit den 
Punkten auf eine besondere Deutung des ganzen Wortes hingewiesen. 
Gegen diese Anschauung, die die urspriingliche Bedeutung der Punkte 
verdunkelt, protestirt Rabbi mit den Worten: auch wenn nur ein 
Buchstabe punktirt ist, so ist damit angezeigt, dass dieser Buchstabe 
als getilgt zu betrachten ist und er deutet tatsichlich APN als pn. 
Der fundamentale Unterschied zwischen Rabbi und Simon ist der, 
dass nach dem ersteren der Punkt stets eine Tilgung, nach dem 
letzteren stets die Anzeige irgendwelcher Deutung ist. Indess 
durchschimmert die urspriingliche Bestimmung der Punkte als Til- 
gungszeichen auch noch in den Regeln Simons, da er von “ Entfernen ” 
spricht und auch darin, dass er die unpunktirten Buchstaben 3N3 
“Geschriebenes” nennt, womit “ Nichtgetilgtes” gemeint ist. ‘“ Un- 
punktirt” und “ punktirt” konnte hebriisch kurz nur durch 33 
(= 3303) und 3p] ausgedriickt werden, denn das Bibelwort ist 
geschrieben (= 233) und die Punkte sind dariiber gesetzt (=5)3 
y), 

Die erste tiberpunktirte Stelle befindet sich Gen. xvi. 5, wo nach der 
Masora das zweite Jod in 7°33) oben einen Punkt hat, was aber im 
Midrasch nirgends ausdriicklich gesagt wird (Masor. Unters. 18). 
Die alteste Quelle, von der alle spaiteren abhingig sind, nimlich 
Sifre Num. lxix. (p. 18 a, ed. Friedmann), bemerkt hiezu; ‘M DBw* 
nao odor by x’ sada san by ade ub anew aby pra ona 
7'3) 13, d. h. “ Gott richte zwischen mir und dir (ist tiberpunktirt), 
denn sie (Sara) sagte das zu ihm (Abraham) nur iiber Hagar allein; 
manche meinen: iiber diejenigen, die den Streit zwischen ihm und 
ihr schiiren.” Der Sifre geht in seinen Erklirungen aller ausser 
gewohnlichen Punkte von der Anschauung aus, dass diese als Til- 
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gungszeichen dienen. Diese Anschauung bestitigt die Geschichte 
der Schrift, wie auch Butin annimmt und mit neuen Beweisen stiitzt 
(§§ 51 und 52). Ich habe nun in meiner genannten Schrift nach- 
zuweisen versucht, dass der Punkt nicht iiber dem Jod gesetzt worden 
sein kann, denn die Tilgung des Jod trigt fiir den Sinn der Stelle 
nichts aus: 72°) (‘2) bedeutet mit oder ohne Jod immer: 
“gwischen mir und dir.” Wenn also der Sifre sagt, der Punkt 
soll bewirken, dass die Stelle den Sinn erhalt: “zwischen mir und 
Hagar oder zwischen mir und den Schiirern des Streites,” dann muss 
der Punkt iiber dem Kaf gesetzt und dieser Buchstabe gestrichen 
werden, also statt 7°2°2) ist ein Wort einzusetzen, vermittels dessen 
die Stelle den obigen Sinn erhilt. Nach der ersten Meinung wire 
also zu lesen: 733) 93 ‘M7 DEY” (statt 7 ein 7), nach der zweiten 
DMI) 12 ‘A paw’ (statt 7:07). Unser Autor widmet diesem 
Punkte eine Besprechung von finf Druckseiten und erhebt gegen 
meine Erklirung die Einwendung, dass nach ihr das Wort sab3 
iiberfliissig sei (p. 61). Butin hatte Recht, wenn nur diese eine 
Meinung vorgetragen wiirde. Da aber noch eine andere Meinung 
mitgeteilt wird, nach welcher 7°33} mehrere bezeichnet, wird die 
erste Meinung mit Riicksicht auf die zweite formulirt: M728 aby 
3253 pn by wy. Dies ist auch dann anzunehmen, wenn die 
Reihenfolge der zwei Meinungen von Anbeginn an dieselbe war, wie 
sie jetzt vorliegt. Doch ist es sogar wahrscheinlich, dass die erste, 
vielleicht auch alteste Meinung die jetzt an zweiter Stelle erscheinende 
war und die Meinungsdifferenz hatte urspriinglich die folgende 
Fassung: 72> own by xbdee 1b ano dw pea a “pp 
sada san by x mya wa. Der Redaktor des Sifre oder seine 
Quelle hat aber die ihm annehmbarer scheinende Meinung anonym, 
also als opinio communis, an die erste Stelle gesetzt und die andere 
nur als die Ansicht “einiger” hingestellt. Dies ist in tannaitischen 
Texten hiufig der Fall und gilt als Regel. 

Es ist hier nicht des Orts eine methodologische Frage zu behandeln, 
ich lasse also die Aussage von Horajoth 13b tiber die DNDN &* und 
alles andere auf sich beruhen und will nur ein eklatantes Beispiel 
fiir die Umkehrung der Reihenfolge beibringen, das auch inhaltlich 
Interesse beanspruchen darf. Jn der Mischna Joma, VIII, 6 heisst es: 
eno can dy 32 symp ims pooxn pe now ad> www *p 
~vnd wan ja, d. h. “Ist jemand von einem tollen Hund gebissen 
worden, darf man ihm nicht von der Leberhaut desselben Hundes 
zu essen geben, R. Mathia ben Charasch erlaubt es.” Nun ist dieses 
sympathische Heilmittel rémischen Ursprungs, es ist somit unzwei- 
felhaft, dass die palistinischen Lehrer es von Mathia ben Charasch, 
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der in Rom lebte, gehért haben. Der Lehrsatz wird demnach in 
urspriinglicher Fassung gelautet haben: ‘2 (O18 won j2 NND “4 
pow osm dw 335 syn ims pox mpw ad> Dew. Da 
die Majoritat nicht zustimmte, wurde mit dem Verbot begonnen und 
die Ansicht des Urhebers des Lehrsatzes hinterdrein gebracht. 


Lupwia BLAU, 


JUDAH MESSER LEON ON THE “VETUS LOGICA”. 


Judah Messer Leon’s Commentary on the “ Vetus Logica.” A study 
based on three MSS. by Dr. Isaac Husik. (KE. J. Brill, Leyden, 
1906.) 

THis book is the forerunner of a larger work, for the author 
promises to give us an edition of the MSS. on which he has written 
this study. It contains a general introduction to Messer Leon's 
writings, an account of the Logical commentary, a summary of its 
more striking features, a searching inquiry into his sources, and— 
what to general students is perhaps the most useful part of the book 
—a glossary of Hebrew logical terms. We could have wished this 
last to be a little fuller: as it is, it does not contain nearly all the 
words which occur in the quoted passages, and we hope that in the 
complete edition of the Vetus Logica it will be considerably enlarged. 
Messer Leon seems to have succeeded in building up, largely from 
Hebrew words, an expressive and accurate terminology, although 
to a purist his language is as strange a jargon as the Latin of 
the mediaeval documents. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the Jews were the great inter- 
mediaries of culture between Asia and Europe, and it was they 
who kept alive the study of Aristotle. Their acquaintance with the 
Greek philosopher was through the medium of Arabic translations, 
and in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries more especially through 
the commentaries of Averroes. Messer Leon of Mantua, the subject 
of the present work, is one of the last representatives of Averroism, 
and though he contributed nothing original to the study of logic, 
he is interesting because he was the first to introduce to Jewish 
students the Latin translations of Aristotle as a check upon the 
Arabic commentaries, and he was thus able to clear up several errors 
in the current interpretation. Original thought at that period was 
considered as anything but a merit: it was impudent audacity, and 
in his commentary Leon attacks ‘‘The wise man in his own eyes "— 
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whom Dr. Husik shows conclusively to be Gersonides—for having the 
hardihood to think for himself, and think differently from men so 
much greater than himself. Scholasticism has been defined as the 
reproduction of ancient philosophy under the control of ecclesias- 
tical doctrine, and in the scholastic age writers on logic never aspired 
to add anything themselves to the science, but were content to 
interpret the writings of the classical masters, or to compose com- 
mentaries on them, and then supercommentaries on their commen- 
taries, interpretations of the supercommentaries, and criticisms of 
these interpretations. The Jews treated Aristotle in matters of science 
and method much as they treated the Bible in matters of religion and 
philosophy, but while they could go to the text of the Bible direct, they 
only had contact with Aristotle at second and even at third hand. 
Hence it is vain to expect anything of permanent value in such 
a commentary as Messer Leon’s. Its author indeed would not have 
raised such a claim for his work. By his knowledge of Latin he is 
able to correct Averroes on a few points of detail, and for the rest 
he gives clear accounts of the regular mediaeval controversies. 
Notably, on the barren problems of Nominalism and Realism he 
writes a very lucid summary of the views of different schools, and 
his own conclusion shows clear thought, and is not unworthy ot 
comparison with the ideas of later-day Platonists. ‘The universal” 
he holds “is outside of the mind, but not separate in its existenee 
from the individuals.” But except as a mental discipline and an 
exercise in writing Hebrew the logical studies of fifteenth-century 
Jewish thinkers have little value. They have become an end instead 
of a means: they do not lead, as they should, to independent 
thinking on scientific or philosophical subjects. Maimonides, by 
the aid of Aristotelean logic, had built up a great system of religious 
philosophy, but his successors, though they mastered the pieces of the 
machinery as thoroughly, could not make the machinery do any 
work. We see Leon turning logic upon itself: dividing his science 
up into its four causes, and deciding, e.g. that its material cause is 
the ‘‘secondary concepts” joined to the primary. He does not add 
anything of his own to the study. Dr. Husik argues—and, as we 
think, clearly proves—that where his author departs from the Aver- 
roistic tradition he is only following another authority, Walter 
Burleigh, and he translates whole passages from his Supra Artem 
Veterem Expositio. He does not actually confess his obligations, 
perhaps because Burleigh was an unknown name in the Jewish com- 
munity, and it would have been futile to mention it. On the other 
hand, he never claims any originality. His ambition and his achieve- 
ment was “to place the study of the Logic among his co-religionists 
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on a more exact basis than the Hebrew translations of Averroes’ 
middle commentaries afforded before his time.” 

Messer Leon is an interesting fignre historically, for he is almost 
the last of the mediaeval Jewish coramentators on Aristotle. In the 
fifteenth century Europe stood on the threshold of a new era. The 
Renaissance was already dawning in Italy, which was Leon’s country, 
and the human intellect was already in his day beginning to enfran- 
chise itself: it was no longer to be the slave of formulae or of 
authorities. The despotism over mind was broken at the same 
time as the despotism over conscience, but Jewish thinkers, though 
they had done much to prepare the way for freedom and for 
enlightenment, were not to take part in the actual triumph of 
liberty. For the bright age in the general world was a dark age 
to the Jew. From the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, until the 
coming of Moses Mendelssohn, philosophical studies were neglected, 
and Jews were cut off from the general culture of the world. In 
Spinoza, indeed, the philosophical genius of the race flashed up with 
unparalleled brightness, but he was without and not within the 
community. But in the fifteenth century the Jews were still in the 
forefront of science and culture, and in a writer like Messer Leon 
we see a man who is master not only of Hebrew learning, but of all 
which his age had to teach. Besides this Logic he wrote a Hebrew 
grammar, a rhetoric, commentaries on Aristotle’s Physics, Analytics, 
and Ethics, a commentary on Maimonides’ Guide to the Perplexed, 
Prayers and Hymns and Sermons. It is a most interesting catalogue, 
and it would be a great service if Dr. Husik would write an account 
and an appreciation of his complete works. 

His was not a master mind like Maimonides’, but he is of interest, 
because he represents the typical Jewish sage of his time. 

Dr. Husik’s study shows on every page careful scholarship, and 
we have noticed only a few details to which objection can be taken 
‘“‘ Perihermenias” (on p. 20 and elsewhere) is a very ugly transcrip- 
tion of epi ‘Eppnveias—the treatise of Aristotle commonly known 
as De Interpretatione ; but perhaps in America it is considered correct 
enough. The account (on p. 39) of Aristotle’s fourfold classification 
of things in the second chapter of the Categories is slightly confused. 
For particular and general substance, and particular and general 
accident it would be clearer to substitute first substance, second 
substance, accident, and property. Dr. Husik’s sentences, too, 
occasionally become rather cumbrous, and his meaning would be 
clearer if he split them up. And his language is a little slovenly. 
“A propos of the deurépa oivia of Aristotle ” is hardly an elegant phrase. 
But these are obviously very minor points, and do not appreciably 
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detract from the merit of a very scholarly piece of work. It is 
one of the ripples started by the stone of learning which the Nestor 
of Jewish studies, Dr. Steinschneider, cast into the sea of the Middle 


Ages. 
Norman BENTWICH. 


DR. HIRSCHFELD’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
KHAZARI. 


Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al Khazari, translated from the Arabic, with an 
Introduction by HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD, Ph.D. [London, George 
Routledge & Sons, 1905. Pp. 313.] 


TWENTY-ONE years have elapsed since Dr. Hirschfeld translated 
Judah Hallevi’s Kitab al Khazari into German, and the learned 
translator could scarcely have celebrated its coming of age more 
appropriately than by issuing this English version. Dr. Hirschfeld 
has also edited the text of the Arabic original, and Judah b. Tabbon’s 
Hebrew version. What better qualifications could one desire, or 
what better guarantee of accuracy? Dr. Hirschfeld has also more 
than enough enthusiasm for the book and its author to ensure that 
sympathetic attitude which is so indispensable in a translator. In 
some respects one is inclined to complain that Dr. Hirschfeld has 
too much admiration for the Kitab al Khazari, and rates it above 
its merits. Still, such an attitude, though it may diminish the value 
of the Introduction, can only help to ensure a reliable rendering of 
the text. The Introduction has its good points too, and the Notes 
and Indices are very helpful. Altogether this is a welcome addition 
to our all too few English translations of Jewish classics. 

The anti-philosophical tone of the Introduction betrays the undue 
influence of Hallevi. It may be that Dr. Hirschfeld only intended 
to voice Hallevi’s feelings. In any case the statement that “the 
Jewish religion is, by its nature, opposed to philosophic pursuits,” 
is a generalization as unwarranted as it is sweeping. Hebrew genius, 
it is true, is mostly synthetical rather than analytical, intuitive rather 
than discursive, and therefore poetical rather than scientific, and 
religious rather than philosophical. But these antitheses are by 
no means really hostile or incompatible opposites: the great scientist 
or philosopher needs the gifts of intuition and constructive imagina- 
tion as well as the power of analysis and critical acumen; and the 
true poet or seer needs the power of analysis and critical acumen 
as well as the gift of intuition and the constructive imagination 
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of prophetic vision. The antitheses merely indicate predominant 
tendencies—no more. Not to be remarkably philosophical is one 
thing; to be opposed to philosophy is another and very different 
thing. It is unwise to make it appear as though Jewish philosophers 
were any the less Jewish for being philosophers. It was such an 
attitude which, in the past, prompted obscurantists to denounce 
thinkers like Maimonides, Spinoza, and Mendelssohn, and which, 
even now, tends to estrange some of our intellectuals. And it is 
as unwarranted as it is unwise. Does not the Bible itself contain 
much that is philosophical? Witness for instance the cosmogony 
on its very first page, the arguments from design in the Psaiias and 
Prophets, the scepticism of Ecclesiastes, the remarkable speculation 
in Psalm xciv. 9, and the whole of Job as one of the earliest and 
most striking attempts at a theodicy. Nor may one ignore the whole 
array of Jewish philosophers from Philo to Mendelssohn. We rightly 
claim their thought, and they have a claim on our attention. Jewish 
philosophers have rendered no mean services to Judaism in the past, 
and they are destined to render still greater services in the future. 
In the past they have helped in the periodical re-thinking of Judaism, 
in making smooth the inevitable transitions from the spirit of one 
age to the spirit of succeeding ages, in conciliating Jews of different 
periods at once with the spirit of ancient Judea and with the 
atmosphere of their new environment. They have helped to keep 
Judaism alive by keeping it intellectually on the move, and thus 
saved it from that stagnation which might have made it appear, 
to the modern thinker, a lifeless fossil out of all vital relation with 
the living present—like the Judaism that is portrayed in the Khazari. 
For, sooth to say, the Khazari is hopelessly out of date, much more 
so than is the Guide of Maimonides. For the spirit of the Guide 
is essentially modern, though its substance and method belong, like 
the Khazari, to the past. Maimonides, unlike Hallevi, had faith in 
the powers of human reason. If creation ex nihilo could be shown 
to be unreasonable he would not hesitate to re-interpret the words 
of the Bible so as to reconcile them with the requirements of reason. 
Now such “interpretation” is a method that must be resorted to 
no more—though it was natural enough or even inevitable so long 
as the idea of evolution and the right methods of historical and 
literary criticism had not yet gained recognition. But the general 
attitude of Maimonides, his implicit trust in the guiding light of 
reason, is essentially modern, and increasingly recognized as the 
only possible one. Modern views of the Bible have put an end to 
the old method of “interpretation”; but in its place we have 
something incomparably truer and better—an insight into the his- 
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torical development of Judaism. True, it may be said that evolution 
is not evaluation. But they are not altogether unconnected: natural 
selection offers hints here as elsewhere. This suggests the kind of 
work that will have to be done by Jewish philosophers, of whom 
Judaism now stands in need as much as ever, perhaps more than 
ever. It is no longer a question of reconciling the letter of the 
Bible with secular philosophies by ingenious interpretation. What 
we require is a deeper insight into the main tendency of Jewish 
inspiration, so that we may consciously strive for the advancement 
of our natural evolution. No doubt we can, and mostly do, develop 
our destiny even unconsciously. Fata volentem ducunt, nolentem 
trahunt. But surely our progress would gain in pace and in joyous- 
ness if made consciously. No! Judaism is not and cannot be opposed 
to philosophy, or even divorced from it. If religion saves humanity 
from degradation, philosophy saves religion from superstition. If 
philosophy has its pitfalls, religion hasthem too. And the disciplined 
thinker is not more likely to fall into them than he who openly 
professes distrust in human reason—a distrust, moreover, which 
mostly extends only to other people’s reason. The very fact that 
Judaism has shown such persistent disinclination from official articles 
of faith may be taken as evidence of its instinctive aversion to 
anything that might prove hostile to independent philosophic inquiry. 

Turning from the Introduction to the translation. attention may 
be drawn to a few slips which can easily be corrected in a future 
edition. First we may note a few reminiscences of the German 
translation, such as the reference to “footnotes” on p. 23, and the 
occurrence of such Germanisms as “ Aristotelism,” “ moon sphere,” 
&c. There are printers’ errors on pp. 3, 6, 61, 76 (‘‘solicitude” 
for “‘solitude”’), p. 85 (“no” for “an”), pp. 112, 127 (‘‘is”” omitted), 
p. 157 (‘‘he” omitted), p. 163 (“‘of” superfluous), pp. 170, 225 (“‘not” 
wrong), p. 227 (‘‘dispersed” for “‘despised”), p. 285 (superfluous 
“that’’). Then there are a number of more or less inexact ex- 
pressions causing occasional obscurity—‘‘in abstracto” and “practical” 
for ‘‘in potentia”’ and “actual” (p. 37); “the changes of ordinary ’’ 
for “deviations from the usual” (p. 54); “syllogism” for “ aryumen- 
tum a fortiori” (p. 98); “species and divisibility ” for ‘genus and 
differentia” (p. 237); ‘“‘accidences’”’ for “accidents” (p. 251); 
“avidity” and “dislike” for “desire” and “aversion” (p. 262) ; 
“corollary ” for “argument” (p. 263); “‘accidence” for “accident” 
or accidens, “contrast” for “opposite” or “counteracting cause” 
(p. 277); “casualties” for “causes” (p. 281); also such expressions 
as “‘afflatus’ for “inspiration,” and “allocution” for “speech,” 
and “be then” for “then become” (p. 60f.). An occasional para- 
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phrase would have prevented such obscure sentences as this: “The 
circumstance that it [i.e. every created object] is encompassed by 
a specific time, irrespective of the period, renders a specificator 
necessary.” In this and similar passages a reference to Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
German translation makes the meaning clear. In fact the German 
version reads much better than the English version. Dr. Hirschfeld 
has been excessively scrupulous in refraining from fully availing 
himself of the translator's right to paraphrase where word-for-word 
translation may be awkward or obscure. However, thcugh the revision 
might have been much more fortunate, the slips are not very serious, 


and the book is welcome as it is. 
A. WoLr. 


DR. BACK’S “JUDAISM.” 


Das Wesen des Judentums, von Dr. LEo BAcK, Rabbiner in Oppeln. 
Berlin (L. Lamm), 1905. Pp. 167. 


THIS is one of the first volumes issued under the auspices of the 
Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissenschaft des Judentums. The title 
and substance of the book were no doubt suggested by Professor 
Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums. The comparison which it 
inevitably invites is very exacting, but it stands the test fairly well. 

As the title already suggests, the book is meant to be an exposition 
of the essence of Judaism. It does not pay much attention to the 
details of Jewish thought or practice, but presents us rather with 
what may briefly, and not altogether inaptly, be described as 
Prolegomena to Judaism. Within a very moderate compass we have 
an able characterization of Judaism, an interesting and warm exposi- 
tion of its leading ideas and peculiarities. The book is divided into 
three parts devoted respectively to the consideration of the Character, 
the Ideas, and the Conservation of Judaism. 

A book of this kind is peculiarly exposed to adverse criticism. It 
may contain too little to satisfy the conservatives, and yet too much 
to satisfy the liberals. Judaism, as our author rightly insists, is 
essentially a religion with a history. It did not come forth complete 
all at once out of the head of Zeus: it was of slow birth and gradual 
growth; it is still growing, and shall continue to grow as long as 
it has life. Now growth, be it never so continuous, involves change ; 
and Judaism has known many changes. Hence a really accurate 
account of Judaism can only be found in a complete history of 
Judaism. But then as a history of conflicting, as well as merely 
growing, elements, it must lack that systematic, harmonious unity 
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which seems so necessary for the purpose of stimulating and satisfying 
the religious emotions. A writer on the Jewish Religion is therefore 
on the horns of the following dilemma: His account is either accurate 
(because it is comprehensive) but not harmonized, or else it is 
harmonious (through being eclectic) but not altogether accurate. 
For most purposes the latter alternative is to be preferred. The 
conservative Jew must make his selection, and the liberal Jew his; 
and mutual criticism is unnecessary, because so obviously simple. 
But to a writer who takes upon himself the special task of expounding 
the inmost essence of Judaism, the difficulty is more serious. And 
Dr. Back has not surmounted it, by any means, though he has not 
altogether failed either. As a whole the book is remarkably liberal 
in tone. It would seem that even conservatism, at all events intelli- 
gent conservatism, must be liberal when the fundamental principles 
of Judaism are concerned. It is primarily in matters of detail that 
it becomes differentiated from liberalism. This helps +o explain a 
certain ambiguity in the attitude of present-day conservative Judaism, 
which presents one front to liberal Christians, another to ‘ioeral Jews. 

Dr. Bick writes with enthusiasm. Occasionally his fondness for 
antitheses brings him on the verge of inaccuracy, through exaggera- 
tion, though he corrects himself ere long. Thus, for instance, when 
he contrasts the Jewish with the Christian attitude towards Dogma, 
he minimizes the intellectual element in Judaism, as compared with 
the moral element, though he soon after draws attention to the 
continuous religious-philosophical activity in Judaism as one of its 
chief characteristics. Peculiarly enough he soon gets so enthusiastic 
over the intellectual side of Judaism that he is led into a strange 
misapprehension. Judaism, we are told, lays great stress on “the 
study of the Law” (including also its interpretation in the widest 
sense, even the reconciliation of Biblical theology and secular 
philosophy), simply because, unlike other religions, it demands a Faith 
acquired by personal study and reflection, not a Faith based on mere 
authority. In proof of this he points out that, in the Bible, the 
authors are more or less ignored: the claims of the ideas are thus 
made to rest on their own intrinsic merits; stress is laid, not on 
whose ideas they are, but on what they are. This surely is a quaint 
reason. Ifthe Biblical authors recede into the background, it is not 
in order to eliminate the element of external authority, but in order 
to give due prominence to divine authority, as distinguished from 
human authority. For, explicitly or implicitly, the formula “thus 
saith the Lord” ushers in every Biblical doctrine or precept. True, 
the divine authority for an idea may ultimately have to be sought 
in its own intrinsic worth—but that is another story. 
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However, these are but slight blemishes. The book as a whole 
is stimulating. The numerous references to sources are valuable. 
An index would have been welcome. 

A. WoLr. 


DR. CHOTZNER’S ESSAYS. 


Hebrew Humour and other Essays, by J. CHoTZNER, Ph.D., Late 
Hebrew Tutor at Harrow. London (Luzac & Co.), 1905. Pp. 186. 


THIs is a volume of sixteen Jewish essays written mostly in a light 
journalistic style. If we had an adequate supply of good English 
books on Jewish subjects, Dr. Chotzner would most probably not 
have thought it worth while collecting and publishing these essays 
in book-form. But in our present dearth of such books, the volume 
before us may be welcomed by many readers. The numerous Jewish 
literary societies now .in existence may find this volume of essays 
very useful on occasions of difficulty or disappointment. The essays 
are all conveniently brief, unpretentious, and interesting. 

The first five essays are devoted to Biblical subjects—“‘ Humour 
of the Bible,” ‘‘The Bible and the Ancient Classics,” “Art among 
the Ancient Hebrews,” ‘‘The Life of the Hebrew Women of Old,” 
‘‘Curiosities of certain Proper Names in the Bible.” To the modern 
reader these essays may seem rather feeble. The author’s attitude 
towards the Bible is ultra-conservative, and some of his remarks are 
quaintly old-fashioned. Deborah and Hannah were ‘‘composers of 
excellent odes,” and their names, like so many other Biblical names, 
“‘ prognosticated ” and “ foreshadowed ” all sorts of things wise and 
otherwise. The identification of {YO with DN (forbidden) and 
Harem, is an etymological curiosity that bids fair to rival the 
identification of nbn) with the German Nachlass. What exactly 
does the author allude to when he remarks (p. 15) that the Romans 
“had already swayed the sceptre over the Hebrews in the year 
50 A.D.” ? On the same page occurs the expression “inanimate 
life’; on the following page, the word “tutor” is very loosely 
applied to Nicolaus de Lyra in relation to Luther; on p. 29 the 
ancient Hebrews are credited with perfection ‘“‘in science and the 
art of music.” To these and similar loose expressions one must, of 
course, add the word Humour, which our author employs with 
remarkable latitude. 

Dr. Chotzner is at his best when he comes to the more modern 
Hebrew writers. The three essays on “Immanuel di Roma,” 
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“Kalonymos ben Kalonymos,” and “Isaac Erter,” are by far the 
best in the whole volume. But all the essays are readable, and some 
of the author’s metrical versions of select passages from Hebrew 
Humorists are creditable. For its size the book is certainly rich 
in variety. In addition to the eight essays already mentioned, it 
contains also brief essays on the “Talmud,” the “Humour of some 
Medieval and Modern Hebrew Writers,” “ Yedaya Bedaresi” (who 
1s here credited with qn ‘799 the poem on Chess, which the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, III, 18a, VIII, 6b, ascribes to Judah Leon Modena), 
“Abraham Ibn Chasdai,” ‘‘ L. Zunz,” “S. D. Luzatto and Z. Frankel,” 
“Heine,” and “ Modern Hebrew Journalism.” 


A. WoLrF. 
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